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Soft shower of April, its sadness 
Is like a fair girl when she cries; 
You hope for gay sunshine and gladness— 
There’s brightness in tear-bedewed eyes. 
For sunshine is better and brighter, 


When past the light storm and the rain, ~ 


The heart of a maiden beats lighter 


When checkered is pleasure with pain! — 


Let it pale and encounter it bravely— — 


Through clouds I see patches of blue— — 


“Laugh loud and don’t 100k at it gravely, 
Nor care about getting wet through! 
19 


i ‘ i 
The rain in a pattering cadence, 
Falls sharp on the pave and street ; 
It fearfully soaks little maidens 
And ruthlessly splashes their feet: 
See the darlings in sable and ermine, | 
So sopped are their jackets and curls, 


- On my life it is hard to determine 


Them, pretty drowned kittens or girls! 
One sees without any divining , 
There’s work for’some good: blanchiseuse, 
When turned is the mouse-colored lining ; 
When shown the splashed stockings and 
shoes! 
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When every one seems in a muddle, 
Comes pet in a trim crinoline, 


Just see her step over a puddle— 


I call her my little Undine! 
See the bright spherules prismatic, 

That laughingly hang in her hair; 
She scoffs at all terrors rheumatic, 

She’s shod with most exquisite care. 
Behold, then, my darling la bella, 

The queen of the aqueous fays, 
With her neat little silk umbrella 

And waterproof wrapper from Jay’s! 


Iv. 


Sweet showers of April, you’re laden 
With tints so delightfully gay— 
Foreshadowing, know every maiden, 
The flowery fashions of May! 
Then beauties, think well upon it, 
For grief may be stayed when you know— 
The rain that has spoiled your new bonnet 
Is rich with the hues of the bow. 
When bending o’er gay scented flowers, 
Remember, my darlings, I pray, 
From sweet, sunny, soft April showers— 
Come forth the bright beauties of May. 


THE APTERYX. 


It may be safely said that in no part of 
the globe car there be found a more singu- 
lar and ghoul-like bird than the apteryx, 
represented on the next page. It is a na- 
tive of New Zealand, and was formerly 
very abundant there, but is now becoming 
rare, and in danger of extinction ; it has 
been preserved until this time, probably, 
only by its quiet nocturnal habits. 

The apteryx was thought, not long ago, 
to be merely a fabulous bird, existing solely 
in imagination, its reality being denied by 
scientific men as positively as was that of 
the giraffe in previous times, or the duck- 
bill at a later date. The skin of one of 
these birds being transported from New 
Zealand, and entrusted to a taxidermist to 
staff, he mistook it for a specimen of the 
penguins, from its exceedingly short wings, 
and the absence of any tail, and so ar- 
ranged it in a sitting posture, appropriate 
for the seabirds he imagined it to represent, 
and placed the head and neck after a cor- 
responding fashion. It would be reason- 
able to suppose that if the departed shade 
of that much-abused bird could have 
viewed its own stuffed skin and smoothed 
feathers, it would have passed them by in 
unthinking lack of recognition, or gazed 
with curiosity upon such a veritable rara 
avis. 

There is, in the apteryx, an almost total 
lack of wings, and to this peculiarity it 
owes its name, which signifies ‘‘ wingless.’’ 


‘Ite plumage consists of somewhat curiously- 


shaped flat feathers, each one being wide, 
and furnished with a soft, shining, silken 
down for the firat third of its length, and 
afterward becoming rapidly narrower to- 


ward the tip, which isa single shaft with 
hairlike webs on each side. ‘The quill por- 
tion of the feathers is remarkably small 
and short, being even overlapped by the 
down when the feather is plucked from 
the bird. 

The skin of the apteryx is tough yet flex- 
ible, and is highly prized by the New Zea- 
land chiefs, as it is of great service in the 
manufacture of their mantles of state, and 
they will not allow any person of inferior 
rank to wear them, feeling reluctant to 
part with them even when paid a high 
price. This bird dwells usually among the 
fern; it invariably remains hidden in the 
daytime in the deepest recesses of the 
rocks, the ground, or roots of trees, and as 
it is extremely swift of foot when pursued, 
dodging among and under the large heavy 
fern leaves with a great deal of skill, it is 
by nomeans easily captured. It subsists 
upon various kinds of insects, particularly 
worms, which it is said to bring to the sur- 
face by jumping and striking on the ground 
with its powerful feet. The natives know 
it under the name of kiwi-kiwi, and always 
hunt it at night, with the aid of torches 
and spears. Its speed is considerable, and 
in running it sets its head back, raises its 
neck, and plies its legs with a vigor nearly 
equal to that of the ostrich, to which it 
bears some analogy. ae 

The eggs of this remarkable bird 
truly wonderful, since the bird itself weighs 


‘avery little more than four pounds, and 


each egg has a weight of between fourteen 
and fifteen ounces, being four inches and 
three-quarters long, and rather more than 
two inches wide; thus it weighs very nearly 
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one-fourth as much as the entire. bird. 
The beak is long and curved, with very 
narrow and small nostrils set on each side 
of the tip, by which means the bird is able 
to pry out the worms and other nocturnal 
creatures on which it feeds, with the aid of 
smell as well as sight. Its prevailing color 
is chestnut-brown, each feather being 
tipped with a darker hue, and the under 
part is lighter than the upper, It is about 
two feet high. 

Three species of the apteryx are known, 
the one we have described, Owen’s apteryx, 


the forests of Australia, and lend their aid 
to the strangeness of the scene for a Euro- 
pean. There grows the encalypti gum-tree, 
so called from its resinous qualities, and 
of three varieties, the white, blue and red 
gum. The wood is very close and hard, 
the foliace of a dull green, dense and 
gloomy. These trees attain to an enor- 
mous size; two hundred feet being a com- 
mon height, and their circumference varies 
from twenty to forty feet, while in some 
primeval forests it has reached to eighty. 
They are found in the south of Australia 


- 
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A SINGULAR BIRD. 


remarkable for the puffy downiness of its 
plumage, and Mantell’s apteryx; but it is 


. not improbable that there are still other 


varieties in existence. 
Australia furnishes many subjects for 


| the consideration of the naturalist, espe- 


cially the ornithologist. Besides the nu- 


' merous hawks, eagles and owls, parrots and 


parroquets abound everywhere, and are 
distinguished by the brilliancy of their 
plumage. Among the more curious and 


_remarkable birds are the emu, a large bird 


of the ostrich kind, the pelican, the cere- 
opsis goose, the straw-necked ibis, the bow- 
er bird, the bird of paradise, and a magpie 


orcrow. These feathered tribes inhabit 


and Van Diemen’s Land. Another class of 
Australian trees is the acacia or wattle, 
which is numerous and widespread. ‘The 
acacias are of all sizes, from a small plant 
to a large tree, with and without flowers. 
The acacia fragrans has a delightful per- 
fume, and, the golden wattle adds much;to 
the beauty of the scene. They are hardy, 
with rough stems, and apparently grow 
most luxuriantly in sandy soil, springing 
up with renewed vigor after the ground has 
been cleared of large timber by the bush- 
fires. Here, also are found the cedar tree, 
furnishing large timber, ‘the shioc,or she- 
-oak, and the stringy bark, which last spe- 
cies is found chiefly among the barren 
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’ mountain ranges. In New South Wales 
the eye is pleased on every side with the 
graceful outlines of the cabbage palms; 
and here, too, is the much-dreaded nettle 
tree, a gigantic nettle, with a poison so in- 

. tense that if a man or horse runs against it 
paralysis ensues, followed by death. But 
nature, ever kind even when seemingly 
least so, has prepared an antidote for the 
pangs of the afflicted by this cruel sting, 
and if the affected part is rubbed with the 
juices of the arum—which grows near— 
death is averted, and the sufferer recovers 
from pain. When a long-continued drought 
has deprived the cattle of their’usual food 
the native grass tree supports them till the 
welcome return of rain. Singularly enough 
some of the Australian trees shed their 
bark while their leaves are perennial, but 
from their dryness they become of a leath- 
ery texture, and the two sides are alike in 


appearance. 
Arborescent ferns here rival trees in size, 
and stretch forth branches from eight to 


twelve feet in length ; the giant lily expands 
its mammoth leaves with all their perfec- 


tion of shape and color; the tea tree flour- 


ishes, and the peculiar stench plant, wor- 
thy of its name, impregnates the air around 
it with the most disagreeable of odors. 
The native fruits and eatable roots are few, 
including the cranberry, a root called na- 
tive bread, and some earth nuts. 

The display of flowers in the spring is 
very beautiful ; purple violets open in great 
clusters, redolent with a perfume like our 
own favorite heliotrope; orchises and lo- 
belias, gold flowers, native flax, Daviesias, 
grevilleas, common buttercups, and a host 
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of other flowers, whose names would swell 
our sketch to too great a length, adorn the 
country, while the grass upon the plains 
grows so tall and so luxuriant as to hide 
cattle in the wonderful pasturage. All 
foreign fruits and vegetables are raised in 
the highest state of perfection in Australia, 
where the climate is favorable to each and 
all, allowing the most satisfactory results 
for cultivation. 

Lest our readers should accuse us of a 
too glowing description of Australian beau- 
ties, we will glance at a few of the disad- 
vantages to be encountered. The reptiles 
are, happily, not very numerous, but the 
diamond and whipsnake are poisonous, and 
the bite of the black snake is dangerous. 
Among the insects, a large spider, called 
the tarantula, is very venomous, and a red 
spider has the same quality; the scorpions 
and centipedes are poisonous, and the ant’s 
bite is, at least, painful. Flies exist.in 
such swarms as to be extremely annoying; 
the sand fly being even dangerous if either 
man or beast is wounded or bruised, as it 
settles instantly on the place, and there de- 
posits its eggs, which produce grubs ina 
few hours. Some of the ants are an inch 
long, and have a biting capacity not to be 
despised—especially the soldier ant, and 
bulldog ant, so named, it is to be supposed, 
from their ferocious attacks. We will say 
nothing of the beetles, etc., having prob- 
ably already said enough to convince the 
reader that life in Australia, even though 
there are gold mines there, is not all un- 
broken pleasure, while the beauties of the 
vegetation inspire a wish to gaze on the 
wonders of the tropics. 


SPONGES. 


It has been a matter of much discussion 
among scientific men whether the curious 


family of sponges should be classed as be- ° 


longing to the animal or vegetable king- 
dom, and even now the verdict in favor of 
. @ither decision is not unanimous. There 
ts also a third party which contends that 
they belong to both animal and vegetable 
- hife at the same time. In such a state of 
affairs the poor sponge, one would think, is 
. im-danger of being rejected on all sides, 
and regarded by the masses as a nonde- 
script about which very little interest, as 
_ to its position in natural history, can be felt. 


But while one may be indifferent as to 
whether the sponge is an animal or vege- 
table substance, its shape and formation 
are curious enough to excite attention and 
interest. ‘The common sponge is composed 
of a seemingly gelatinous mass, supported 
by an inextricable network of horny 
branches, or more rarely by a flinty or 
chalky framework; it has no organs nor 
vessels, is capable of absorbing great quan- 
tities of fluid which is given out again on 
pressure, insensible to all kinds of irrita- 
tion, and incapable of contraction or loco- 
motion. The jelly which fills the pores of 
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the living sponge, and covers its surface, is 
seen under the microscope to be filled with 
many transparent spherical granules. The 
sponge of commerce consists of the tough, 
tlexible, horny framework of the animal, 
the fleshy parts having been rotted away 
by burying the sponge in sand for some 


“ 8 

These sponges are obtained chiefly in 
the Mediterranean and the Bahama Isl- 
ands, where they are procured mostly by 
diving, to which persons are trained from 


childhood in the Greek Islands. The ad- 
hesion generally firm to the bottom, and 
the growth slow. The lime is removed 
from them by soaking them in diluted mu- 
riatic acid, after which they are bleached 
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and beaten formarket. To bleach sponges, 
the finest and softest are selected, washed 
several times in water, and immersed in a 
weak solution of hydrochloric acid, to which 
about six per cent of hyposulphite of soda 
dissolved in a little warm water has been 
added ; they are left in this bath until they 
are bleached as white as snow. Smyrna is 


GOBLET.” 
the chief place for the export of sponges, 
but the coarse varieties used for horses 
and carriages, etc., are mostly obtained 
from the Bahamas. When first taken from 
the water, they have a sickish, disagreeable’ 
odor, which soon becomes very offensive, 
and they are then buried in the sand, as we 
have already mentioned. As soon as'de- 
composition has ceased, they are exposed . 
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in wire cages to the action of the tide for 
purification. 


Sponges vary greatly in shape, and are of 
almost every conceivable size and color. 


Some branch out like trees; many resem- 
ble a funnel or trumpet; otherrs are divided 
into lobes like great fingers, and hence 
that variety has been given the name of 
*“‘Neptune’s Glove,” while others still are 
designated as sea-mufis, and sea-tapers, 
according to their different forms. 

But perhaps the most singular and at- 
tractive of all these sponge formations are 
the monuments, which grow to a height of 
from three feet three inches to six and a 
half feet. They are built on submerged 
rocks, which, when the tide is low, are 
often left for some time above the water. 
So long as the sponge remains moist it can 
live, and will renew its growth when the 
tide rises again. When rising above the 
water these curious creations of nature 
would seem to have been fashioned asa 
work of art, so perfect and regular are all 
their outlines. They have a narrow stalk, 
which expands considerably at a certain 
height, giving the structure the appearance 
of a cup symmetrically hollowed out, and 
exactly like an immense drinking goblet. 
To this colossal vase the sailor has given 
the romantic but appropriate name of 
“‘Neptune’s Goblet.’”? The appearance of 
these gigantic sponges is well illustrated on 
page 300, as they rise out of the waves dur- 
ing low tide. 

There is a gradual passage from the soft 
sponges in general use to those of stiff and 
compact texture, with fibres loaded with 
flinty spikes, crumbling easily when dry, 
and useless in the arts; others are rather 
of a felted character, usually grayish white, 
and loaded with variously shaped spikes of 
carbonate of lime. They are fixed bya 
kind of root at the base, or incrust other 
bodies, growing mostly in groups; they are 
generally marine, but one variety grows in 
fresh water; they often possess brilliant 
colors. Rounded orifices of large size, 
called oscula, are scattered over the surface 
of most sponges, which lead into sinuous 
canals permeating the substance in every 
direction, and water is continually ab- 
sorbed by the pores of the sponge, pene- 
trating and filling every portion, and, hav- 
ing thus supplied air and food, is expelled 
through the oscula. Sponges are usually 
formed in the spring, and after swimming 
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freely about for some time, they become 
fixed and grow. Some live in shallow, 
others in very deep water. They are rare 
and small in cold regions, but grow larger . 
and more abundant nearer the tropics, 
being found in the greatest numbers in the 
Australian seas. 

lt has not been for long that men have 
realized the existence of a deep-sea world 
with all its wonders, furnishing a most 
alluring field for the explorations and dis- 
coveries of science. Half acentury ago the 
man of science whose penetrating eye could 
not pierce through the “ blazing darkness 
of the ocean blue,’’ but who longed in vain 
to know what forms of life might exist in 
the two miles of water under the ship, 
firmly believed that upon the bottom of the 
sea, at least, there could be only a dreary 
and barren chaos of rocks or mud, the mo- 
notony of the scene unbroken except by 
the sad wrecks of noble but ill-fated ves- 
sels on which the human freight had per- 
ished and left but little sign of former ex- 
istence. An English writer on this subject 
says, “No life, they held, could exist in 
that total darkness, under a pressure of 
water so enormous that, as Dr. Wyville 
Thomson says, a man at 2000 fathoms’ 
depth would bear on his body a weight 
equal to twenty locomotive engines, each 
with a long goods train loaded with pig- 
iron. Had they known, likewise, that liv- 
ing creatures below would have to contend 
with all but freezing cold, they would have 
seemed to themselves even more justified 
than they actually were in their mistake. 

“ That mistake arose from a strange for- 
getfulness that if the fluids inside the body 
of a sea animal, or even of a man, were at 
the same pressure as those outside it, the 
two pressures would balance each other, 
and the body, instead of being crushed in, 
might move as freely and safely as in air.’’ 

The same authority gives the following 
description of some of the varieties of 
sponges recently brought to light: “ But 
the strangest and the most beautiful in- 
habitants of the deep-sea ooze are the 
glassy sponges, in which the skeleton is 
composed, not of horny fibres, as in the 
sponges of our dressing-rooms, but of flex- 
ible flint, often more delicate than the 
finest spun glass. The best known of these 
is the Venus’s flower-basket, or Euplectella, 
which lives embedded in the mud of the 
seas of the Philippines, supported by a glass 
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frill ‘standing up round it like a Queen 
Elizabeth’s ruff.’ Twenty years ago there 
was but one known specimen in Europe. 
It may now be bought for thirty shillings 
or less, in any curiosity shop; and it is 
strange that this—one of the most exquis- 
{te, both in form and texture, of all natur- 
al objects—is not oftener seen, even al- 
ready, as a drawing-room ornament. 
“Equally curious, even more puzzling 
in its construction, is the glass-rope sponge, 
or Hyalonema, which roots itself in the 
mud by a twisted wisp of strong flint nee- 
dies, somewhat on the principle of a screw- 
pile. So strange and complicated is its 
structure that learned men for aleng while 
could literally make neither head nor tail 
of it, as long as they had only Japanese 
specimens to study. Which was top and 
which bottom, which the thing itself, and 
which parasites growing on it; whether it 
was a sponge, or a zoophyte, or something 
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else, could not be settled, and is, in some 
men’s minds, scarcely settled now. But 
the discovery of the same, or closely allied 
species, in abundance from the Butt of the 
Lews down to SetuBal, on the coast of Por- 
tugal, where the shark-fishers call it “ Sea- 
whip,” has given our savans specimens 
enough on which to make up our minds, 
and has added another form to the list of 
those common, straygely enough, to our — 
seas and to those of Japan. 

“*Searcely less beautiful and strange are 
the Holtenias and their cognate forms; 
hollow sponges, built up of glassy spikes, 
and rooted in the mud by glass hairs, in 
some cases between two and three feet 
long, as flexible and graceful as tresses of 
snow-white silk.” 

From these descriptions it will be seen 
that even so unpromising an object as the 
sponge can, in some varieties, gratify both 
our curiosity and love of the beautiful. 


ROME. 


Among the many celebrated cities of the 
world, Rome stands like a mighty and en- 


during giant, comparing with them much 
the same as does its own mammoth church 
of St. Peter’s with other great edifices of 
like nature; and, although its present con- 
dition would seem to compare but illy with 
the pomp and glory of the past, the shadow 


of the purple still envelopes it. Imperial 
Rome it still remains, in thought and imag- 
ination; the Mecca of Italy, whither repairs 
a countless throng of devotees, eager to 
revel in its treasures of art, and to look 
upon the glorious ruins of its former gran- 
deur. Poets, painters, sculptors and dream- 
ers find in the Eternal City a stimulus to 
genius, a suggestion to fancy, such as they 
ean drink in from no other fountain, while 
the practical man of the world finds enough 
in past history and present contingencies, 
to serve as an antidote to the romance 
which he contemns. 

Here, where the monarch of the Vatican 
has for centuries held despotic and magnifi- 
cent sway, here, in the very central citadel 
of Catholicism, inevitable progress has 
dared to plant its aggressive feet, in defiance 
of the awful thunders from the Vatican 
which could once bring the proudest kings 
of Christendom to their knees in terror and 
subjection. The pope, the spiritual lord of 


all true Catholics, no longer sways the scep- 
tre of temporal power in the city of the 
Cesars, and the new kingdom of Italy rests 
under the ban of excommunication by the 
indignant pontiff, who declares that sacri- 
legious hands have snatched away his 
rights. 

But Rome is the natural centre and capi- 
tal of Italy, and Victor Emanuel, who is 
both bold and determined, is only the inter- 
preter of the people’s wishes in this respect. 
Already, like a wise general aud a far-see- 
ing statesman, he is preparing to meet the 
storm which seems likely to gather and 
burst upon him. Itis to be hoped that 
beautiful Italy is not soon again to become 
a battle ground. Well may her rich soil 
be fruitful, for it has drank the life-blood 
of the bravest and best from generation to 
generation. Alas, that so often itis only 
with throes of agony-and the violence of 
convulsion that a nation can advance one 
step toward its ultimate destiny of purity 
and greatness! God knows not time, and 
he watches, through cycles and centuries, 
the watering, the nourishment and growth 
of the germ his hand has planted, while 
we, blinded by time and lack of comprehen- 
sion, see only hopeless turmoil and blood- 
shed, until at last the plant bursts into 
glorious blossoming, and the earth is glad 
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with the beauty and brightness of the 
blessing. 

The view of Rome from St. Angelo’s 
bridge, is one of the most beautiful to 
be obtained from any point, and any one 
taking his stand upon the bridge might see, 
on looking up, the Castle of St. Angelo 
frowning darkly above him, surmounted by 
its. colossal statue. Next his eye would be 
caught by the mighty dome of St. Peter’s, 
towering majestically above the other build- 
ings. At his feet he would behold the far- 
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Vastness which grows,but grows to harmonize, 
All musical in its immensities,— 
Rich marbles, richer patntings, shrines where 
flame 
The lamps of geld—and hanghty dome, which vies 
In air with earth's chief structures, though their 
frame 
Rests on the firm-sct ground, and this the clouds 
must claim.” 


Whoever has strength and inclination to 
reach the inside of the ball surmounting 
the dome of St. Peter’s will be well repaid 
forthe toiloftheascent. Belowlies Rome; 


8T. ANGELO’S BRIDGE, ROME, 


famed Tiber, rolling swiftly on, a somewhat 
small and muddy stream, and if he should 
be of a reflective mind he will cease to be 
cognizant of the present while he reviews, 
with the interest of an active participant, 
the memorable scenes of past centuries. 

There have been many descriptions of 
St. Peter’s, the crowning architectural glory 
of Rome, whose immensity and perfection 
grow upon the observer as he looks. 


“Thou movest, but increasing with the advance, 
IAke climbing some great Alp that still doth 
rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance,— 


far away stretch towns and villages and the 
waste of the Campagna; the purple Apen- 
nines rise in the distance,and the blue, smil- 
ing waters of the Mediterranean complete 
the almost boundless and inexpressibly 
lovely scene. 

The Coliseum needs no words of descrip- 
tion. It is familiar to us all, but never any 
the less interesting to the tourist who be- 
holds it in reality. The lovely grotto of 
Egeria, where King Numa, accoriling to 
tradition, held his interviews with the god- 
dess, is situated on the side of a hill, and 
is approached along the celebrated Appian 
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Way. It was formerly adorned with stat- 
ues, the niches for which still remain, and 
the water of aspring near by flows through 
the grotto with a pleasant liquid sound 
into the field beyond. Not far from this 
charming place rises the immense tomb of 
Ceecilia Metella, who, as we all know, was 
the wife of one of Rome’s wealthiest citi- 
zens. This tomb—which is seventy-five 
feet in diameter and of about the same 
height, of circular shape, and solid, with 
the exception of one small chamber—was 
destined to fulfil the purposes of a fortress 
as well as asepulchre. During the stormy 
period of the middle ages it was changed 
into a castle and sustained many sieges. 
But of the many magnificent tombs in Rome 
the largest is the Mausoleum of Hadrian, 
now the Castle of St. Angelo, where the 
archives and treasure of the church were 
formerly kept, and which is connected with 
the Vatican Palace by a subterraneous 
passage. 

But who can describe the pleasure and 
the admiration excited by a visit to the 
Vatican—that' storehouse of all that is 
beautiful, sublime and touching in art! The 
Palace itself is an immense irregular build- 
ing, said to contain more than six hundred 
rooms, and is surrounded by gardens dec- 
orated by both nature and art in the high- 
est degree. Here are the master-pieces of 
Canova, side by side with the perfections 
of antiquity. The Antinous isin the second 
of the four cabinets devoted to the preser- 
vation of these exquisite realizations of the 
sculptor. In the third cabinet is the won- 
derful group known as the Laocoon, better 


deseribed by Byron than by mortal pen 


elsewhere. 
“ Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 

Laocoon’s torture, dignifying pain ; 
A father’s love, and mortal's agony, 

With an immortal’s patience blending. Vain 

The struggie; vain against the coiling strain, 

And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s clasp, 
The old man’s clinch: the long, envenomed chain 

Rests the living links; the enormons asp 

Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on 

gasp.” 

In the fourth cabinet stands that glorious 
impersonation of beauty, life, joy and tri- 
umph—the Apollo Belvidere, which repre- 
sents that god as he is imagined to appear 
immediately after having slain the Python. 
This statue was discovered at Rome about 
one hundred years ago, and is, perhaps, the 
grandest work of art ever given to the world. 
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Again we quote a description worthy of the 
statue: 


“ Or, view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light, 
The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from hia triumph in the fight. 

The shaft hath jast been shot; the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance. In hia eye 

And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 
“ And if it be Prometheus stole from heaven 

The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 

Which this poetic marble hath arrayed 

With an eternal glory,—which, if made 

By human hands, is not of human thought; 
And Time himeelf hath hallowed it, nor laid 

One ringlet in the dust, nor hath it caught 

A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with 

which ’twas wrought,” 

The collection of oil paintings at the Vat- 
ican does not exceed fifty in number, but 
so great is their merit, that it is the best in 
the world, and of inestimable value. Here 
is the master-piece of Raphael—the Trans- 
figuration—his last work, whose completion 
the great artist survived but a very short 
time. 

Next to the Palace of the Vatican, in 
fame, stands the Quirinal, until lately one | 
of the pope’s residences. Here are the 
busts of the Roman emperors and philoso- 
phers, and here, too, is seen a statue rank- 
ed equal with the Apollo Belvidere and the 
Laocoon—the Dying Gladiator. . 

«I see before me the gladiator lie! | 
He leans upon bie hand; bis manly brow 


Consents to death, butconquers agony, 


And bis drooped head sinks graduaily low, 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower. And now 

The arena swinis around him. He is gone! 

Ere ceased the inbuman shout which bailed the 
wreteh who won.” 

Modern Rome has twenty gates, three 
hundred towers, as many churches, six 
bridges over the Tiber, and about 200,000 
inhabitants beside strangers, of whom there 
is usually a great number. We may add 
that Rome is divided into wards and parish- 
es, and contains a number of magnificent 
palaces, of which the Farnese and Borghese 
are most conspicuous. It is now lighted 
by gas, is abundantly supplied with water, 
and the shriek of the locomotive wakens 
the echoes within the gigantic ruins of the 
Coliseum, 
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CHAPTER 

Meanwhile, in the comfortable room al- 
lotted to her, Genevieve was sitting, like 
one whose faculties had been stunned by 
some powerful blow, with her bonnet still 
on her head, and her travelling-cloak bang- 
ing across her shoulders. This was an en- 
tirely new and unexpected experience. In 


the midst of her many sorrows and trials, — 


she had never before failed of winning love 
and sympathy. Her interesting appearance, 
her unconscious grace, and loveliness, and 
amiable character, had always won her 
friends, even from strangers. The moment 
her mother’s almost idolatrous affection 
was removed, Captain Alick’s tender care 
had taken its place. She had grown so 
used to being petted and beloved that she 
had insensibly counted upon its continu- 
ance. This rude neglect and unkindness 
astonished almost as much as it pained her. 
Perhaps it was an experience needed to 
complete her character. Under the con- 
tinual sunshine of affection, she might 
have grown weak, spiritiess, vacillating. 
This new chilling blast, like the wintry 
wind to the tender oak sapling, brought 
strength and power of endurance, toughen- 
ing, invigorating, perfecting. 

“Twill not be hasty inmy judgment,” 
said she, as at length she rose from her 
seat, and, with trembling hands, began to 
remove her bonnet and smooth out her 
disordered hair. ‘The circumstances of 
my arrival were somewhat trying. This 
Philip is evidently of great consequence in 
the family, and their alarm for him may 
excuse their indignation against the cause, 
however innocent. But if their unkind- 
ness is continued, this roof shall not cover 
me another week. I am young and healthy; 
surely Ican earn what little I require for 
my simple wants, 1 am no dependent. 
They shall learn that right early. I came 
here because it was my right. It was but 
the difference of twenty-four hours, and 
Captain Alick’s fortune would have been 
mine, instead of theirs. ‘I accepted the 


-_proffered home in the same spirit with 


which I should have offered it, had our 
cases been reversed. I am no interloper; 
if I am not wanted here, I can go away. 
Old Moll is still a refuge when other homes 
fail.’’ 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant with her trunks, which had just 
arrived with the luggage from the station. 

** Missis says the trunks are to be brought 
here. She wants to know if you wish to 
open more than one; if you don’t, the oth- 
er can stand in the storeroom.”’ 

“I should prefer them both here,” an- 
swered Genevieve, steadying her voice. 
“Would you please bring me a - of 
water? I am very thirsty.’’ 

“She's a sweet young creature, anyway, 
and a born lady, whatever made missis 
send her up here,’? murmured the kind- | 
hearted chambermaid, taking oceasion of 
the general confusion below stairs, to get a 
plate of sandwiches and cake, as well as the 
water. 

“TI brought you jist a bit of luncheon, 
miss; I know you must be hungry, ariding 
80 long in the train. They're kind of put 
out down stairs, with Mr. Philip’s accident, 
and aint so quick to think of — 
needs,”’ 

“‘T am very sorry that the young uate 
man is hurt. He is not Mr. Mertou’s son, 
I think.” 

“Ola, no, miss. Master was his guar- 
dian, you know, and he’s to marry Miss 
Annabel, some day. He's a nice young 
man, is Mr. Philip. But the doctor says 
it’s nothing serious, only he’!! be laid up a 
while.” 

“* You are very kind. I am really quite 
faint, and this luncheon is very acceptable. 
I am glad to have made one friend, at 
least, in the house. What is your name?” 

“*My name is Jane Gove, at your service, 
miss; and sure it’s them as is hard-hearted 
enough wouldn’t be kind to such a pretty 
little creature. La sake! them curls be 
just natural, aint they? Why, Miss Anna- 
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bel’s have to be done by the hair-dresser, 
and then aint half so pretty.” 

Jane lingered, hoping to gain some 
knowledge of the position the new-comer 
was to occupy in the family; but while she 
was unaffected and pleasant, Genevieve 
preserved a quiet dignity which would not 
stoop te parade her claims or wrongs to 
Mrs. Merton’s servant. 

She spent the interval before the dinner 
was announced in shaking out her dresses 
and stowing them as compactly as consist- 
ent with their texture, in the rather limit- 
ed space of the shallow closet. Her ward- 
robe was fortunately generously stocked ; 
for Captain Alick, with a man’s thought- 
less prodigality, had sent an unlimited or- 
der to the nearest town dressmaker, which 
resulted in about treble the number of 
costumes she actually required. Her purse, 
too, was richly lined. She remembered 
now, with a little sob choking her throat, 
how playfully Captain Alick had counted 
out all the bright gold pieces and rolled up 
the bank notes, telling her his adopted 
daughter must have an allowance suitable 
to her position. It was a great relief to 
know she need not soon apply to Richard 
Merton’s charity. 

She was standing before the glass, tying 
the black shoulder-knots to her white cam- 
bric dress, when the dinner-bell rang. 
There was an added color to her cheek, 
and a nervous flutter beating at her throat, 
but other than this there was no sign of 
embarrassment, as the graceful white- 
robed figure glided into the handsome din- 
ing-room, and stood waiting, with lady-like 
ease, for the hostess to give her a seat. 

Mrs. Merton bit her lip as she looked up. 
The wonderfully seraphic look of the béau- 
teous young face, crowned with that aure- 
ole of gold-tinged curling hair, was more 
perceptible, now the black bonnet was re- 
moved, Even the culd-hearted scheming 
woman of fashion could not refuse to rec- 
ognize the spell, though it hardened her 
ill-will, But the servant stood beside her 
chair, and she spoke politely, although 
with chilling tone, 

** Miss Grey, please to take the chair be- 
side Mr. Merton. My daughter is indis- 
posed, after so much alarm, and will have 
her dinner sent up stairs.’’ 

“T am very sorry my first appearance 
should have been accompanied with such 
unpleasant circumstances. I hope the gen- 
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tleman’s injuries will prove less serious 
than was apprehended,” answered Gene- 
vieve, gently. 

“Mr, Leigh is sleeping now, from the 
effect of the doctor’s anodyne. He has 
suffered severely, and is likely to pay very 
dearly for his folly.” He is a generous- 
hearted young man, and does not stop to 
consider the consequences, where his sym- 
pathies are roused. He would have done 
the same reckless thing for an old washer- 
woman,” resumed the hostess, playing 
carelessly with her fork. 

“T do not doubt it. He seemed to me 
like one of the old chivalrous knights we 
read about.”’ 

Mrs. Merton frowned. “That is rather 
an indecorous speech for a young woman; 
but I forget you would hardly be likely to 
get the proper education with Captain 
Alick. You will understand that I make 
the corrections of the faults I discover for 
your own good. Girls brought up solely in 
the society of men are always 80 disagree- 
able to society, so bold and forward.” 

’“T trast you will never have occasion to 
aecuse of such odious manners,” an- 


‘swered Genevieve, the color flushing more 


and more deeply on her cheek, and an in- 
dignant sparkle breaking over her violet 
eyes. ‘‘Captain Alick was one of the most 
refined, womanly gentlemen I ever met. 
Besides, I had only resided at Thurston 
Cottage a little less than two months, and 
hitherto I have been entirely in female so- 
ciety. My mother,’ madam, was one of 


those sensitive, shrinking natures not even 


the ill-disposed could cal! bold.” 

She paused, for there was a momentary 
faltering in her tone. 

The Honorable Richard nervously pushed 
back his plate. “That lunch has spoiled 
all my appetite for dinner,’’ said he, peev- . 
ishly. “Thomas, bring Miss Grey some of 
the salad and a wing of the fowl. Do you 
take wine, Miss Grey ?”’ 

“No, thank you,’ answered Genevieve, 
grateful for even this poor civility under 
the eye of the proud cold hostess, and do- 
ing her best to dispose of the food on her 
plate, although it seemed as if every moy- 
sel would choke her. 

When the frigid meal was over, Gene- 
vieve made another overture of friendli- 
ness. Instead of retreating to her chamber, 
as inclination prompted, she passed into the 
sitting-room behind Mrs. Merton. That 
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lady had already threwn herself languidly 
upon the lounge, and looked up, in appar- 
ent surprise, as the girl appeared at her 
side. 

“IT came to ask if there was any way.in 
which I could be useful, I am quite a fa- 
mous needlewoman in my way.” 

The wistful appealing glance had melted 
a less stony heart; but the Honorable Mrs. 
Annabel Merton, soft, and languid, and 


listless, as she seemed, had an iron ener- - 


getic will of her own; and when she had 
mapped out a course for herself, never fal- 
tered. She had learned thus much from 
her husband’s manner, that if the unwel- 
come guest chose to remain, remain she 
must. But she had not failed to detect the 
satisfaction in his look when she had sug- 
gested the possibility of the girl’s voluntary 
withdrawal. From that instant her plan 
was settled. If any species of refined, in- 
cessant, polite torture could drive her 
away, she would not long disturb the 
equanimity of Merton House. 

She half raised herself from the purple 
velvet cushions, languidly smoothed out 
the ruffle of fine old lace circling her deli- 
cate wrists, and, with a just perceptible. 
lifting of her aristocratic eyebrows, an- 
swered, with a smothered yawn: 

“Useful? I dare say the housekeeper 
will find enough to keep you busy; but I 
haven’t talked with Mr. Merton yet, to de- 
cide just what position you are to assume. 
I can’t attend to it to-day. I’ve had enough 
fatigue and worry. You are at. liberty to 
amuse, yourself to-day as you like.” 

Captain Alick had sometimes, feared: his 
darling lacked spirit, had not firmness 
enough to stand up boldly where it washer 
duty. He surely had never suspected auch 
a gentle nature could strike so fierce a fire 
as kindled now in her eyes, 

“‘Mrs, Merton,” said Genevieve, her 
clear sweet tones a little strained, but in 
nowise faltering, “‘ it were best we came to 
an understanding at once. I came here 
because my noble friend, my generous ben- 
efactor, in his last moments, wished it,to 
be. Because he asked the man who re- 
ceived the fortune its owner meant should 
be mine, to care for me out of the abun- 
dance a mysterious stroke of providence 
gave to him, instead of tome, I accepted 
Mr, Merton’s offer in the same spirit with 
which I should have offered the same 
bounty, had our places been reversed. I 


am no intruder. I have no selfish, debased, 
sordid nature, to grovel here upon unwill- 
ing charity. I can go forth to-morrow, to- 
day, this very hour, if you like, but I can- 


not, I will not remain to feel that Iam un- | 


welcome 

There was a cold glitter ef malicious tri- 

umph in Mrs, Merton’s eye as these impet- 

, uous words were poured forth; but she 

kept cautiously to the letter of her pro- 
me, 

“ Really, Miss Grey,” said she, witha 
cold sneer, “I am hardly equal to such 
tragedy manners! I am quite unused to 
such cleverly got-up scenes, I beg you 
will carry your complaints to my husband, 
if you are dissatisfied with your reception. 
We ought to have thrown open the grand 
drawing-room, I suppose, for the reception 
of so important a personage !”’ 

As she spoke, she rose to her feet with a 
sarcastic laugh, made a profound bow, and 
said, mockingly: 

“‘Most high and illustrious guest, eom- 
mand the house, the servants, everythi 
here, to your royal will, but pray allow me 
to enjoy my afternoon siesta in peace and 
quiet!” 


With burning cheeks and hotly swelling _ 


heart, Genevieve ‘walked out from the 
room, and went up alone to her dim nar- 
row servant's room. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tux wise doctor’s prophecy was certainly 
fulfilled, Although it was not a danger- 
ous case, it was a very trying and painful 
one. Philip Leigh had as much as he 
could attend to in bearing the pain from 
his strained arms and dislocated wrist, 
without inquiring into the fate of the her- 
oine he had rescued. His ill-humor and 
pettishness were certainly excusable in 
consideration of his sufferings. His own 
valet had been summoned to nurse him, 
and he had the unlimited resources of the 
whole house at his command; yet he 
seemed extremely annoyed at being a 
guest there in his guardian’s house. An- 
nabel came every day, looking very lovely 
in her morning-wrapper, carefully selected 
in accordance with his rather fastidious 
taste, or splendid in a full evening toilet, 
and certainly did her best to entertain 
him for the half hour, morning and after- 
noon, she invariably spent in the sick room. 
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Mrs. Merton gave him a father longer in- 
fliction, adroitly interfusing into her con- 
dolences well-drawn descriptions of dear 
Annabel’s alarm and solicitide, which 
“her poor Phil” listened to with fingers 
aching to beat a contemptuous, impatient 
tattoo beneath the coverlet. 

“I wish they would leave me alone—the 
pair of them,” muttered he, discontentedly, 
when mother and daughter had got through 
with the regular morning call one day, 
just a week from the date of his accident. 
“1 am so sick of the everlasting singsong 
talk! I wish I could hear something or 
somebody new. I say, Dickson, what’s 
become of the young lady who was in the 
coach? Don’t she care enough ta 
poor fellow’s injuries to make the first 
inquiry ?”’ 

Dickson’s face brightened. Had he dis- 
covered the key to his master’s queer rest- 
lessness? his eager look when there was a 
knock at the door, and the invariably 
vexed, disappointed expression which was 
sure to follow? 

“Do you mean Miss Genevieve, Mr. 
Philip? The sweet young lady has asked 
me for you every day. It was she who 
fixed that nice drink from the oranges. 
She made you some jelly, too, Dear me, 
sir, Jane Gove has been telling me about 
her; they’re real cross to her. They’ve 
sent her up into the servants’ suite. And 


the poor thing is just as unhappy as she 


can be.”’ 

“The wretches!” exclaimed Master 
Philip, “Have you found out just who 
she is, Dickson ?”’ 

“Why, yes. Jane has told me all about 
it,” answered Dickson, delighted to have 
found something to interest the patient. 
“She’s a nice girl herself, is Jane; and 
she’s clear in love with the young lady. 
Why, sir, will you believe it? if Captain 
Alick hadn’t been drowned that morning, 
she was to have had all the property! He 
was to have had the will changed that very 
day. It was something he said or wrote 
which made Mr. Richard bring her home. 
But my lady is clean set against her, Jane 
says. There was some sort of a scene the 
very first day, after dinner. Jane went in- 
to Miss Genevieve’s room, and found her 
with her trunks all packed again, and her 
bonnet on, with her sweet eyes all red with 
crying. 

“*Why, miss,’ cries Jane, just longing 
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to catch the sweet young thing in her arms 
and comfort her, ‘are you going out ” 

“* Yes,’ answered she. ‘I must go some- 

where, anywhere. I cannot stay here. O 
Captain Alick, Captain Alick? cried out 
she, in such a pitiful tone, that Jane said 
it took the tears right out of her own eyes; 
and she went up to her, and said, fiercely 
—Jane is a mighty smart girl, Mr. Philip, 
if I do say it that’s going to marry her 
sometime, with your leave, sir—”’ 

‘*Marry her, Dickson? to be sure you 
shall! and I'll give the good creature a fine 
marriage portion. But go on—what did 
Genevieve say?” 

“Tt was Jane who said it, sir. Says she, 
‘What be they doing to you, you innocent 
lamb? They ought to be ashamed, they 
had.’ 

“*Hush, Jane,’ says that sweet angel; 
‘you must not talk against your mistress. 
1 forgot myself. But I want to go away; 
can you tell me where it would be safe for 
such a forlorn young creature to go, until 
she can find a respectable home? I have 
money enough at present.’ 

“Jane jest tells her of her aunt, who 
keeps a snug little shop over at the West 
End, and promised to go and get a room 
there for her.” 

“And she has gone, I suppose,” exclaim- 
ed Philip, in low wrathful tones. ‘“ Con- 
found that doctor; let him say what he 
will, I will get away from this house to- 
day. I shall have forty fevers if I remain.” 

“No sir, she isn’t gone. I was going to 
tell you. Jane got permit of Mrs. Merton 
to go out an hour or two, and she and Miss 
Genevieve hurried off toward her aunt’s, 
but on the way they met a strange queer 
old lady, and the minute she saw her, the 
young lady gave a little joyful cry, and 
caught her by the hand. 

“ They talked so low and fast, Jane, who 
was half afraid of the woman, didn’t make 
out much, only that Miss Genevieve agreed 
to follow her advice, and stay here till the 
queer body got a good place for her. It 
seemed very hard for her to promise it at 
first, but she kept saying, ‘Captain Alick 
charged me to follow your advice, and I 
will do it, Moll, though it is very hard.’ 
So they came back, sir, and here she is 
now, just as théek atid patient ‘as an an- 
gel, though it’s plain to see how aggravat- 
ing the ladies are.” 

“« Where’s Mr. Merton ?” demanded Phil- 
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ip, indignantly. ‘What shameful con- 
duct! How dishonorable! and she the real 
intended heiress of that dear old Captain 
Alick. 1 say, Dickson, bring me my dress- 
ing-gown. Not that seraglio-looking affair, 
the work of Miss Annabel’s fair hands, but 
the dark purple one, with the gold cord. 
I’m going to sit up again.” 

“* But the doctor said—’ 

“‘ Hang the doctor! I know what I want. 
The worst arm can be slung up! And you 
wheel that great easy-chair into the little 
dressing-room, Dickson, and put away all 
signs of a chamber or sick room. Make it 
look like a little parlor. I’m going to sit 
there presently; have some books and that 
basket of fruit on the table. And O Dick- 
son, are my velvet slippers here? I don’t 
want to look like a ghastly old man.” 

Dickson, though a little alarmed lest the 
patient should be too rash, was secretly 
pleased at this new interest, He flew 
around as only a dexterous valet could, 
and he had everything in as trim order as 
could be desired. 

“And now, sir?’ asked he, with a little 
twinkle in his honest eyes, when he had 
settled the invalid comfortably in the ante- 
room, and for the third time brushed his 
glossy brown hair from the broad forehead. 


“Don’t you suppose you can get your 


Jane to make over the bed in yonder? and 
would she be so good as to ask Miss Gene- 


vieve to make a short call on a poor discon- 


solate invalid? Mind you manage the mat- 
ter delicately, you sly Dick, She wont 


come unless she thinks I need her. Say I 


am down-hearted, low-spirited, and all that 
sort of thing, to move her gentle compas- 
sion. And, Dickson, you and Jane can be 
chatting in sight of our ante-room door, all 
the while. I wont leave the first chance 
for Madam Merton to bring any evil insin- 
uations. I want, to hear an original re- 
mark, and see a pure-hearted, innocent 


woman onee more, and to cheer up the” 


poor thing a little,” _ 

Dickson hardly waited to hear him out. 
In less than twenty minutes he returned in 
triumph, accompanied by Jane and Gene- 
vieve. The latter advanced eagerly to the 
armchair. 


“Tam so glad to be able to do something | 


for you at last! Whata weary, trying time 
you have had!’ 

“Not at all. I’ve been lonely, that’s the 
worst.’ 
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“Why, Mrs, Merton said you could not 
endure company.”’ 

“Perhaps it depends upon the kind?’ 
was the arch reply. ‘I am certainly inex- 
pressibly grateful for your presence to-day.” 

And you wish me toread to you. Iam 
80 glad to be able to do it, and so grieved 
that it is all the return I can make for caus- 
ing you so much pain. When I have heard 
them tell how much you suffered, I have 
almost wished you had allowed the horses 
to take their own will,” 

** And perhaps have borne you to a horri- 
ble death,” said he, reproachfully. 

“Tt would have been over now,” said 
she, in a low sad voice, with a long-drawn 
sigh. 

“Now you are wicked! exclaimed he, 
almost angrily. ‘“ You are saying it would 
be just as well to die.” 

She lifted her white drooping eyelids, 


‘and looked at him gravely, with those clear 


shining eyes. 

“T do not think it wicked. I am willing 
to live, since it is the will of Heaven, but 
forme death has no terrors. The grave 
opens into bliss beyond measure. O, for 
me there isso much waiting there, and here 
it is so cold, and barren, and dreary!’ ° 

She had clasped’ her hands, lightly eross- 
ing her swelling breast, the violet eyes were 
uplifted in a sort of ecstatic joy, at the pic- 
ture her thoughts had invoked of the shin- 
ing-winged angels waiting above ; the sweet 
lips quivered with a childish, wistful, home- 
sick grief. 

A singular mood came over Leigh, 
half-wondering awe, half a sort of resent- 
ful indignation, as if her ardent desires thus 
touchingly expréssed, were in some wey 
defrauding him of some rightful due. - 

“] think it is wicked, and T am suré ft is 
very unnatural,” persisted he, stoutly. 
“You so young and gifted, in every way so 

capable of blessing a wide cirtle, to be Tong- 


ing to die.” 


She smiled, slowly, 
“You have expressed it more 


‘than I. ButI do not wonder you cannot 


understand such a feeling, you who have 
everything to live for; friends and fortune 


alike smile upon you. me 


Hold there! 1 affirm that I have ‘not a 
single disinterested friend: I c¢amhot re- 
member my mother, my father died when 
I was a mere child; brother nor sister I 
never had. These people here have given 


| 
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me all that I have had in place of those 
precious ties. Now what will you say?” 

* That I can sympathize deeply with the 
loneliness of such a fate. I am very glad, 
though, that these people, as you cali them, 
are so fond of you.” 

“Of my social position, my fortune, my 
old estate, if you please, Miss Genevieve, 
not of the man himself, whatever he 
may be.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*T would rather not believe that, if you 
please. But I was to read to you. What 
had you selected ?”’ 

‘* There is a pile of volumes on the table ; 
choose anything you like. Dickson, bring 
Miss Grey afootstool. Jane, my good girl, 
give that room plenty of attention, for I am 
sure it needs it badly enough. I shall be 
so rested by the change. Would you be so 
kind, Miss Genevieve, as to move this scarf 
a little.” 

The skillful compassionate little fingers 
made the change speedily. 

“Ivs astonishing what a natural gift 
some women have at their fingers’ end,” 
said he, with a sigh of relief. ** Dickson 
does admirably for masculine management, 
but sometimes it is torture to submit to his 
bandaging.” 

“If Lcould do any better—if I might be 
of service—’ began she, timidly. 

*tAdmirable! Would you indeed be so 
kind? How much pain it would save me,”’ 
exclaimed ‘I could send Dickson to 
Jet you know when I was to be re-bandaged. 
I really believe I should get out a week 
sooner. You cannot imagine what a relief 
it will be. But pray say nothing about it 


down stairs, or I shall be besieged by offers | 


of help from Annabel and her mother. 
Imagine what torture I should undergo, in 
such unskiliful hands, and I should never 
dare to refuse. Now, then, for the book.” 

She had brought two, and as she seated 
herself before him, the girl looked up into 
hie face with a shy deprecating smile, as . 
she opened a smali Bible. 

“If you have no objection, I thought I 
would read first the Psalm which has al- 
ways comforted me so much when I have 
been dwelling upon my friendless con- 
dition.” 

He bowed gravely, with a new deferen- 
tial respect in his look. 

Without the slightest shade of embarrass- 
| ment, she read it through, in a slow, hush- 
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ed, but touchingly tender voice. As she 
closed the book, she saw the tears dripping 
through his long dark eyelashes. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Genevieve. 
You will think me a Hottentot and a heath- 
en, no doubt, but this is the first time in 
my life I have ever heard a woman read the 
Bible. It has touched me deeply.”’ 

The violet eyes were looking up to him 
in innocent wonder. 

it possible?” saidshe. ‘“‘ My mother 
scarcely real in any other book. Captain 
Alick and I enjoyed our morning and even- 
ing chapter very much, He would always 
make me read to him.” 

“Tdonot wonder. You have arare sweet 
voice, and I am certain sing charmingly. I 
must hear you sometime, but not to-day. 
Will you read some more ?”’ 

“Of this book of essays, or this volume 
of poetry ?”’ 

“The poetry, the Bible poetry!’ 

It was Philip Leigh’s turn to speak in a 
humble, deprecating voice. 

She read softly Psalm after Psalm, and 
then quietly turned to St. John, and finish- 
ed with one of his heart-melting chapters. 

A long, long sigh came from the listener. 
The proud young head had drooped lower 
and lower to the least painful hand. 

**O Miss Genevieve, how much have I 
lost in having neither mother nor sister. 
Do not quite despise me. I have never 
sorted with the frivolous heartless world 
of fashion without scorning its hollowness 
aud my own worthlessness. I have been 
conscious of a higher need, a more enno- 
bling destiny, but never so powerfully as 
now.” 

**Despise you!’ repeated Genevieve, a 


soft, glow breaking over her face. “Ah, . 


my memory need not turn back many days 
to see a generous noble spirit springing 
forward fearlessly, braving a terrible death 
to save a poor, unkuewn girl from danger. 
Do you think I shall soon forget it; that I 
shall cease to pray for Heayen’s blessing 
upon my preseryer?” 

** You are an angel!” exclaimed Philip, 
an@ then conscious of asmile which honest 
Dickson could not suppress, as this exclama- 
tion, in a louder voice than they.had pre- 
viously used, came too his ear, he said, 
abruptly: 

** But I will not be ungenerous, and tres- 
pass too long upon your kindness. Only 
promise me that you will come again, and 
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you may go, rewarded a little, I trust, by my 
assurance of the good your coming has 
brought.”’ 

Dickson marvelled greatly at the quietly 
subdued manner of his master, as he return- 
ed to his couch in the other room, and was 
as delighted as surprised when he found 
that the old irritable, fretful disposition 
had entirely vanished. 

“‘ Dickson,”’ said he, gravely, that night, 
“you see that a single visit from that pure 
Christian maiden has done better for me 
than all the doctor’s liniments and cordials. 
Can’t we manage it, between you and I, 
and your shrewd little Jane, that Ihave a 
repetition daily?’ 

We will try, sir,” answered Dickson, 
bravely. 

And so the conspiracy was hatched which 
so simply and yet so skillfully counteracted 
all the Honorable Mrs. Merton’s machina- 
tions, and while she remained in profound 
ignorance, congratulating herself that 
Philip’s illness kept him in from the par- 
lors, where she could not always make sure 
of Genevieve’s absence, and the little ante- 
room saw many a pretty scene, where the 
skillful fingers of the gentle girl bound up 
the bruised arms, injured in her defence, 
and her soft-toned voice read melodious 
measures. Once when Mrs. Merton and 
her daughter had gone out together, shop- 
ping for the move out into the country, 
Philip heard her sing, and thereafter de- 
clared he had never before known the true 
thrill and pathos of music. 

The doctor, and the Honorable Richard, 
and Mrs. Merton, and the fair Annabel, all 
united in their astonishment and commis- 
eration at bis lengthy and prolonged conva- 
lescence. There was one who had no diffi- 
culty in solving the enigma. 

“Heigh, Janet, lass—but it’s rare sport 
to see Master Phil scramble into his sling 
when he hears any of the family coming,” 
says Dickson, merrily, to Jane Gove; “he's 
got good wit of his own, has my master. 
He knows a truc-hearted, beautiful woman 
when he meets one, as well as his most 
jadicious valet—eh, Jenny, my lass ?”’ 

“Do'you think there’s no harm to come 
of it?’ asks Jane, anxiously. ‘‘ Miss Gene- 
vieve is just as innocent as a little baby. 
She don’t mistrust a thing of all our plot- 
ting to keep folks away when she’s there. 


She’d have ‘brought it out forty times, if 


my lady and Miss Annabel were not so high 
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with her, Theydon’t talktoheratall. It’s 
plain to see my lady means to drive her 
away, if itis possible. But the dear little 
thing is happier now, She feels as if she 
was of some use, but she don’t mistrust she 
is winning Master Philip away from the 
proud-spirited Annabel. O Dickson, you 
be sure that he will use her well.” 

“Use her well! I tell you he worships 
the very ground she treads upon. He says 
she is more an angel in spirit than in looks, 
and when that’s said, there’s no getting be- 
yond, I’m thinking.”’ 

“There will be terrible times! The 
master will be fierce enough,and Miss Anna- 
bel. They were brought up to look upon 
themselves as sweethearts,”’ 

** He never liked her. He’d have broken 
away if this one had never come. And it 
serves them right, don’t it, for treating her 
so, when they knew very well Captain Alick 
meant her to share the fortune, if she didn't 
have the whole of it?” 

“* Has that queer old lady been to see her 
lately?” asked Dickson, after a moment’s 
silence. ‘ 

** Yes. I see her prowling around ,the 
streets at all sorts of hours, 1 believe there 
is never a stranger comes here, but she is 
somewhere on the sidewalk, when they are 
admitted. I talked with her myself, a little 
while ago, and she asked all sorts of: ques- 
tions about Mr. Philip, and gaye the strang- 
est laugh I ever heard, when I told, her 
how fond he was of Miss Genevieve’s com- 
ing to see him.” 

* There’s some mystery or other about it, 
ivs plain to see—but there’s Mr. Philip’s 
bell.”’ 

Miss Grey, what had.that disreputable 
looking old creature to say te you?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Merton, in her chilling, sar- 
castic voice, as Genevieve came hastily up 
the steps from the servant’s entrance, hav- 
ing been summoned there to meet Old Moll. 

Genevieve stood for a moment confused 
and embarrassed, then she hurriedly stam- 
mered : j 

* Iv’s an old woman I knew at Thurston 
Cottage. She came to see me a moment.” 

** A very respectable caller to be around 
Merton House. I wonder if the policeman 
was not dogging her steps! This is really 
too trying! It comesof Richard’s \feplish 
acquiescence in‘an absurd :requestynot in 
the slightest degree binding; indeed, no 
one is sure it was not a forged contrivance, 
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I will have the creature arrested and sent 
to the station, if she shows herself here 
again. I give you fair warning, Miss Grey.” 

“She is a poor honest creature, whose 
greatest fault is a generous attachment to 
a poor orphan girl. She was a trusted 
friend of Captain Alick’s. Surely, madam, 
you will not be so pitiless.” 

“If you hold her in such high esteem, 
you can goto her. She assuredly shall not 
come to you while the roof of Merton House 
protects you.” 

And the Honorable Mrs. Merton swept 
away, her rich silken mourning flounces 
trailing on the floor behind her. 

Genevieve watched anxiously for any 
sign of her humble friend, to warn her of 
the threat; although she could not believe 
the lady capable of carrying it out. But, 
for a wonder, Moll was invisible fora whole 
week, during which time, Philip had sud- 
denly announced his intention of returning 
to the life below stairs. 

“TI can’t cheat the doctor much longer, 
Dickson,” said he, ruefully; ‘‘and I feel 
so miserably weak and mean, shamming in 
this style, after every visit of that pure- 
hearted creature. I’ll go down and face 
matters manfully.” 

So Annabel was once mere delighted by 
his presence in the drawing-room, although 
she watched him with contracted eyebrows 
when he walked over to the window where 
Genevieve was sitting with her sewing, and 
held out his hand; with a new earnestness 
of look whieh she could not fairly compre- 
hend. Annabel followed him, and whis- 
pered, not so scrupulously: low but it 
reached Genevieve’s ear: 

“Nonsense, Phil. You are not obliged 
to be polite to her; it’s only the charity 
young woman of Captain Alick.’’ 

The young man’s eye flashed, but he 
smothered the ireful words rising to his lips, 
not for his own sake, but to avoid drawing 
on the head of Genevieve another vial of 
wrath. He took a chair beside Genevieve. 
Miss Merton’ looked amazed, but she re- 
strained her rising and conde- 
scended to coax. 

“Come, Phil, come over to the music- 
room, and [ll sing for. you; that. used to 
exorcise the evil spirit. And I’ve lots of 
news to tell you. There’s: many a grand 
fete planned for the watering-places, The 
season will be quite as brilliant as that we 
have had in town. There’s anew lion, be- 
20 


Captain Alick’s Legacy. 
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side. The young Lord Barclay, who has 
been educating so longin Germany. Ishall 
put off the mourning a week or two after 
we get out into the country; then I shall 
be ready for all the gay doings. Papa has 
half promised me a new set of amethyst and 
diamonds—a superb thing, at the court 
jeweller’s,”’ 

“ Yes, let us have music,” said Master 
Phil, wondering that he had ever thought 
her vapid chattering lively and entertaining. 

And not without definite idea of better 
enjoyment to be extracted finally from the 
instrument, he followed her to the piano, 
and turned over the leaves listlessly, while 
she gave him the new opera she had been 
practising. 

“And now, Miss Genevieve, it is your 
turn,’’ said he, as Annabel rose at length. 
“Let us have something solemn, and 

” 

He knew she would strike into the grand 
old hymn which came swelling harmoni- 
ously from the white keys as they rippled 
beneath the touch of those slender fingers. 

“Sing,” said he, not in a peremptory, 
but rather an entreating voice. And he 
went to the nearest window and stood with 
his back to the room and its occupants, 
never offering to turn the leaves, Perhaps 
it was because of the moisture which came 
rising to his eyes as the thrilling tones,took 
up the solema inspiring words, ' 

Genevieye indeed needed no aid. , She 
was not using the notes at all, A natural 
musician, the piano had been, her playmate 
and companion from early childhood; and 
in the little Italian town where her girlhood 
had been, passed, improvisation was no re- 
markable gift, and she had quietly taken it 
up, without any consciousness of its being 


anything out of the common course, When 


the hymn was finished, her. thoughts wan- 
dered away back to the low-roofed cottage, 
vine-clad and olive-shaded, within sound of 
the murmuring voice of the Mediterranean, 
where she and her tender-voiced but.ever 
sad-eyed mother had passed. such soften, 
tranquil days. . 

The dreamy fingers kept the memory and 
gave it voice. Soft, low, delicious chords 
rippled languidly, a as fell the sunbeams on 
those marvellous summer, days when, the 
very breathing was a Juxury and delight. 
Lulling notes.swelled higher and grander, 
mounting upward till the listener’s soul 
seemed borne along with them on ecstatic 
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pinions. Then came a slow deep-falling 
bass, like the first slow drops of an impend- 
ing tempest, and the clash and clang, the 
wild sweep and sharp lightning strokes fol- 
lowed. Out of the wild boding hush, broke 
a low wail of grief and despair. That ter- 
rible day of parting, when the heroic dying 
mother has torn asunder her very heart- 
strings, to send away her child to safety 
and protection—how thrillingly the music 
rehearsed it! Genevieve had forgotten all 
things around her. Her head drooped, the 
eyes shone with the fire of improvisation. 
Her cheek grew paler, her lips were parted 
pantingly. The hands suddenly fell off 
from the keys, leaving a high agonizing 
note to die out sharply. 

‘*Mother, O mother!’ murmured she, 
wistfully. Philip Leigh had turned around. 
It was impossible to resist the magnetism 
of that thrilling music. 
steps had given him a position which com- 


manded the performer’s face. 


He read very nearly aright the swift mu- 


' tations of emotion there. He recognized, 


‘with a thrill, the genius which shone 


brightly from the violet eye, irradiating the 


‘peautiful face with a glory which indeed 
' 'geemed to him beyond mortal; and with a 


pensation which shook his soul to its very 


*. @epths, a nameless terror and a rapturous 
joy strangely blending, he realized some- 


‘thing more—that for him, Philip Leigh, the 


world held but this one woman who could 


“ git upon the inner throne, and hold royal 


'<\ gway upon his destiny. An indescribable 


bs 
bor 
“glow his passionate declaration of love 

““wnight bring there, a feverish desire to fling 


’™ Jonging to comfort her, to soothe these 
‘* troubled memories of past joys and present 


sorrows, to kindle upon the pale cheek the 


himself at her feet, came over him. 
The cold sneering voice of Mrs. Merton 
broke in upon this half-tranced mood. 
"“ Really, Miss Grey, you are treating the 


company to a very well-acted theatrical. 


' performance. If you please, you are want- 
ed down in the basement. According to 
my instructions, the policeman has arrested 
that vagabond old woman who is constant- 

~ ly prowling about the place. Simpson has 


’ ‘missed several spoons and some table linen. 


I trust you will be able to prove your free- 


~ dom from complicity with the creature. 
But she is asking frantically for you.” 


The Honorable Mrs. Richard had ae 


A few noiseless 
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in noiselessly and given one swift glance 
around. She had twice. her daughter's 
sagacity and penetration, for all her listless 
quiet appearance. A tiger-like gleam shot 
across her eyes, as they turned from Philip 
Leigh’s pale impassioned face, to the droop- 
ing head of the girl at the piano. Her 
words, therefore, were made even more 
acrid than she had at first intended. She 
was thankful Philip was present to hear of 
the low, disreputable connections of this 
creature. She well knew his fastidious 
ideas concerning a lady’s contact with any- 
thing coarse or vulgar. She would dispel 
the attraction which the girl’s wonderful 
power as a musician had exercised. 

“ Stay,” said she, “ I will have the police- 
man bring her hither.” And with asweep- 
ing sound of trailing silk, Mrs. Richard 
went out to give the command. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Wedding garlands or wreaths are of re- 
mote antiquity; they were used among the 
Romans. Vaughan (1606) states that 
‘*when the marriage day was come the 
bride was bound to have a chaplet of flow- 
ers or hearbes upon herhead,’’ Garlands 
at weddings were used also by'the Jews. 
Wreaths of this kind were used among the 
Anglo-Saxons. At the termination of the 
marriage ceremony in the church, the bride 
and bridegroom both were crowned with 
wreaths of flowers; which were kept in the 
church for that purpose, Chaplets of flow- 
‘ers used in the Eastern Church on this oc- 
easion are said to: have been blessed. At 
a later period, sprigs of myrtle and ears of 
corn were sometimes used. Chaucer, in 
his -“Clerk of Oxenforde’s Prologue,” 
introduces Grisyld, a ‘verrey faithful 
mayde,’’ dressed out for her wedding; the 
wreath or “coroun’’ is mentioned. In 
Henry VIIL.’s reign the bride wore a wreath 
of corn-ears, sometimes of flowers. Nichols, 
in his Church-warden’s Account of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster,” gives the following 
entry under date 1540—‘ Paid to Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith’s wife of London, for 
a serclett to marry maydens in, the 26th day 
of September, £3 10s.” Field; in his 
*“ Amends for Ladies,’’ 1639, mentions gar- 
lands being placed “‘ upon the heads of the 


_ maid and the widow that are to be married.” 
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What came of the First of April. 


MISSIONS. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


‘The little nameless flower that lifts 
Its spotless brow to heaven, 

Far in the forest’s lonely depths, 
Not purposeless was given; 

Not all in vain its censer cup 
It fills in those retreats, 

The bee that haply flits that way. 
Shall find it filled with sweets. 


The meadow brook that gently winds 
Its unobtrusive course, 

Forever sings the native songs 
That magnify its source ; 

It has its small dependencies, 
Its own to keep and save, 

The grass thick-growing on its brink, 
The life beneath its wave. 


The soaring lark that sings at morn, 
The sweet-voiced thrush at eve, 
The dew that falls so welcomely, 
Like love on hearts that grieve ; 
The soft white mantle of the snow, 
With blessing from above, 
It falls on everything below, 
Like God’s protecting love. 
Warren, Mass., Nov. 4th, 1873. 


The wind, great messenger of good, 
If silent, never sleeps, 
It hath its home in that vast land 
Where God his dwelling keeps. 
Freighted with strength from thence it 
comes, 
And every life assists, 
For like a vast intelligence, 
It bloweth where it lists. 


The humblest thing the earth doth keep, 
The product of his skill, 
May have a mission vast and high 
In his omniscient will; 
Though unimportant we may judge, 
Yet all unconsciously, 
May fill a niche with perfect grace 
To his approving eye. 


And so the mission given to us, 
Though plain and commonplace, 

Fulfilled in faithfulness and love, 
May hold an unseen grace. 

Then say not that thy work is small, 
The way prescribed and dim; 

The humblest task he sets, well done, 
Gives glory unto him. 


WHAT CAME OF THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


I. 


“TI auways hated her—the little old 
maid! Such a soft voice, such airs of ti- 
_midity, such pussy-cat manners generally. 
To think of her being simple enough to 
fall in love with Doctor Stanley—the Croe- 
sus of this humdrum village—the beau 
chevalier. Faugh! it’s enough to sicken 
one, She’s been desperately smitten ever 
since her interesting convalescence. Pity 
she hadn’t died.” 

“ Really, Caro, you talk very wickedly,” 
said her companion, Alice Aldine. “You 
actually shock me.”’ 

* Pooh! you’re not so easily shocked,’’ 
was the contemptuous rejoinder. 

“At any rate, I don’t slander people as 
you do,” said Alice, sharply. ‘‘ You seem 
fairly to hate Miss Carew, and see all her 


little failings through magnifying glasses.”’ 
“The wildest girl in school turned 


preacher; Miss Carew’s arch-enemy meta- 
morphosed into her ardent champion; the 
sinner converted to the saint. Here’s a 
sight for gods and men!’ cried Caro, reck- 

lessly, and burst out laughing. 

** Your nose is out of joint, Caro,” said 
Alice, quietly.. “I make allowances for 

u—’? 

creature 

“You would have given your eyes to 
have captivated the doctor; but he proved 
asadamant, Your most languishing glances 
failed to attract; your smiles were ‘ sweet- 
ness wasted on the desert air,’ while per- 
haps you fancied a latent tenderness in his 
manner to Miss Carew—else why such bit- 
ter jealousy ?”’ maliciously. 
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“You’ve said enough, Alice Aldine,”’ 
cried Caro, wrathfully, fairly writhing be- 
neath the lash of her tormentor’s sarcasm. 
** You prove your friendly spirit, I’m sure. 
Of all spiteful creatures, you cap the 
climax.” 

was only teasing you, sweetheart,’ 
said provoking Alice, with a sudden change 
of tactics. ‘‘Here are some caramels, 
heney,—‘ sweets to the sweet,’ you know. 
Let us kiss and be friends.”’ 

Caro helped herself to the caramels—a 
favorite confection with schoolgirls—re- 
marking: 

‘Keep your silliness for those who ap- 
preciate 

“T thought I’'d brought my pigs to the 
right market,”’ demurely. 

_ “What vulgar expressions 709 use, Miss 
Aldine!’ 

“Thanks! I suit my RS to the 
company I’min. If you wont condemn as 
vulgar an illustration used in Scripture, I 
don’t care to cast pearis before swine.” 

“ Your casket contains no. such jewels; 
the pearls area myth. But,a truce! I’m 
tired of quarrelling—let’s bury the 
hatchet.” 

Caro concluded she was getting as good 
as she gave. She liked indulging a sarcas- 
tic tongue, but found, with aii two 
could play at that game. .. 

Secretly, these two girls disliked and 
distrusted each other. 
daily occurrence between them, yet the 


breach was always healed. Mischief drew 


them together by some irresistible impulse ; 


~ or, having plotted some most audacious 
each the other’s se- 


schemes, and holdi 
_¢erets, they feared enmity. Alice laughingly 


- . declared that they were united in the 


bonds of iniquity, and certainly their much- 
enduring teachers could have echoed the 
sentiment. 

Alice’s reputation as the wildest girl in 
the school was fully established ere Caro 
entered it. Daring, reckless, mischief- 
loving, she was forever treading on the 
verge of a precipice. 
plausibility aud facility for getting out of 
scrapes, together with her father’s wealth 
and high position, saved her from open ex- 
pulsion. 

Alice was the terror of teachers—she, 
who could keep a class in uproar, yet ap- 
pear innocent, while they, feeling sure of 
her guilty complicity, would find themselves 


Open feuds were of | 


Nothing but her _ 
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unable to prove conclusions at which they 
had arrived by a species of inspiration. 

Before Caro appeared on the scenes there 
was but little malice in Alice’s mischief. 
She would not willfully have done any one 
a serious injury, only she loved to tease 
and torment, like the little gad-fly she 
really was. 

Then came Caro—a dangerous wasp 
whose sting had poison in it—and found in 
misehievous Alice a ready tool. They grav- 
itated toward each other by a natural law; 
they were boon companions and room- 
mates in no time, on the principle that 
* birds of a feather will flock together.’’ 

There was a long pause in the conversa- 
tion, during which they stéalthily watched 
each other, awaiting, as it were, a resump- 
tion of hostilities on the part of the ene- 
my, while apparently engaged in the harm- 
less occupation of eating caramels and 
looking out of the window. 

Caro was the first to take up the thread 
of conversation; she began artfully: 

**Don’t you think Miss Carew was mean, 
Al, to spy us out the other night? It 
wasn’t her week as ‘ officer,’ and Miss Par- 
ker had already passed us by. Miss Carew 
must have peeked through the keyhole, 
seen us at our nocturnal feast—a ghoulish 
party—and immediately reported us. I say 
she exceeded her duty and played the sneak 
—the little Puss Pry!’ 

“Any of the teachers would have report- 
ed us had they discovered us,’’ replied 
Alice, bluntly. 

*“*No such thing, goosie—that’s all you 
know about it!) Didn’t Miss Parker know 
of it, although she passed down the hall 


and took no notice? Tassure you she was 


entirely cognizant of our doings; she hint- 
ed me as much the next morning. I’ve 
presénted the Parker many a gift; I take 
her as duenna to many a concert and lec- 
ture—always finding her politely oblivious 
to my eseapadés; I’ve been with her to 
houses where, but for me, she could not 
have obtained the entree to have saved her 
soul; in short, Miss Parker knows on 


‘which side her bréad is buttered.” 


** Why, then, haven’t you tried the same 
thing on the Carew ?”’ 

“T have,” admitted Caro, with a shrug. 
**She knew the little game, grew violently 
virtuous, and drew back into her shell ; re- 
the sop,’ You know, came 
down upon us like a thief in the night.’’ 
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What came of the First of April. 


** How you muddle your metaphors, Cara 
mia. Ah! mon enfant ; mais c’etait drole,” 
cried Alice, bursting into laughter at some 
comical recollections. ‘There was Min 
with a monstrous pickle in her hand, you 
cramming down sweetmeats with all your 
might, ready to put out the lights at the 
first alarm; I just spearing a sardine, and 
all the girls looking so grotesque, ready to 
cut and run on the shortest possible notice. 
The baskets and dishes crowded under the 
bed, the remnants of the feast spread out 
on the coverlet, the candles sputtering, 
when Carew opened the door, and stood 
like an accusing fate on the threshold. The 
funniest thing about it was her face. She 
looked more scared thananyof us. J’ aime 
beaucoup les grotesques!”’ 

**I see nothing so laughable about it. 


Carew got us in a nice scrape, quite oblivi- _ 


ous of the possibility that she might be 
getting herself into hot water at the same 
time.” 

“You've but little sense of the humor- 
ous, my child. Is this all you have againet 
-Miss Carew ?” 

“*No, for when I met her and gave hera 
piece of my mind—” 

** How she must have valued such a gift 
from such a source! It must quite have 
set her up in an intellectual way.’’ 

“*T told her what the girls of our set 
thought of her,’’ continued Caro, ignoring 
the interruption. ‘‘She muttered some- 
thing about her sense of duty, choked up, 
and couldn’t speak, the little hypocrite !’’ 

‘Bah! I hate hypocrisy! Labhor ery- 
babies?’ cried Alice, suddenly coming 
over to the ehemy. 


Secretly delighted at her quondam oppo- . 


nent’s change of base, Caro proceeded to 
take advantage of it. 

‘* Will you help me to pay heroff, Alice ?”” 

“ Yes, if you’re not in for something too 
outrageous.”’ 

“‘ Not at all, ma chere. It’s only a prac- 
tical joke, a piece of fun. If Miss Carew 
will nibble at the bait we’ll prepare for 
her, she will make a fine April fool, or, as 
our French friends express it, ‘un poisson 


d'avril.’” We'll have a splendid laugh at, 


her expense.” 

*** Let him laugh who wins,’” quoted 
Alice, doubtfully. 

‘*Don’t croak. We'll hold all the trumps 
and play the winning game.’” 

“Are you so sure of that? Well, proceed 
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to unfold your nefarious schemes, you 
child of darkness, and I’11 decide.”’ 

“Seriously, then, haven’t you ever no- 
ticed that Miss Carew has been in love 
with the doctor ever since her sickness of 
ayearago? Her eyes light up if she hears 
his name—her sentimental blue ae how 
I detest them?’ 

“So unlike your own flashing black 
orbs,” murmured Alice, in a stage aside. 

“Tf he chances to meet her and to speak 
to her with ordinary civility, her face 
flushes up, and she looks abominably hap- 
py—the simpleton! Haven’t you noticed 
it, Al?’ 

“Not having the prescience of love, I 
cannot say that I’ve been so observing. I 
will take your word for it, however. Pro- 
ceed!” 

**T wish to punish her for her mawkish 
sentimentahity—her silly presumption.” . 

“Take care you don’t get your own fin- 
gers burnt. You’re in a fair way to get. 
your heart broken, if you possess such an - 
article; it’s a clear case. of. 'jealousy— 
though what you see in the doctor, aman 
old enough to be your father—”’ He 

** You're entirely mistaken, Alice Aldine. 

I care nothing for Doctor a 
old bachelor?’?. 

‘* The grapes hang too high, cara mia, so 
Fm not surprised that you call them sour, - 
You can’t pull the wool over my eyes; ma 
chere. I’ve listened patiently to your edi- . 
fying ravings too often for that. You: 
thought the doctor’s age all, that romance 
demanded till you found’ that he was too 
old a bird to be caught by your chaff. But, | 
to drop these side issues.and return to the, 
subject in hand-—you mean te play a prac- 
tical joke on Miss Carew?’’. 

“ Yes, and to hit the stately doctor,a sly 
rap at the same time. He cares nota snap 
of his finger for Miss Carew; he has set his 
mark much higher. He may marry some 
day, but his wife will be a beauty, rich, 
stylish, and of good family. My lord is 
proud and ambitious.”’ 

“You speak learnedly on the subject; 
so much wisdom is the result of much cog- 
itation, no doubt. Rather than to take the 
trouble to reason on such an abstruse sub- 
ject, I prefer to accept your conelusions.”’ 

“Tl favor you with a few more of them, 
then. Miss Carew is fool enough to believe 
anything. It will make no difference that 
the doctor has often passed her with his 
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eyes looking off into space; that he hasn’t 
spoken to her a dozen times in the year; 
that he’s only half conscious of her exist- 
ence. She will nibble at the bait just as 
eagerly, and chase an ignis fatuus as if it 
were a reality. This handsome Doctor 
Stanley—‘the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form ’—shall propose to our hum- 
drum little schoolmarm, and she shall ac- 
cept him.”’ 

“‘ What are you driving at, Caro Arnold ?” 

«Follow me with your very good atten- 
tion,’ as that poor wretch, our much-en- 
during French professor says, ‘and I will 
gnlighten your understandings.’ To-mor- 
row Miss Carew will receive a proposal 
through the penny-post. You shall see 
how she’ll come blushing and simpering to 
supper. Ye gods and little fishes! save me 
from jumping up and crying out, ‘O you 
April fool!" 

“ Who is to write this pretious proposal »? 

“You and I. See, here is pencil and 
paper; we can do the ¢omposition part 
now.” 

Alice shrugged her shoulders. 

“<The burnt child dreads the fire,’”’ re- 
marked she, sententiously. ‘‘I’ll have 
nothing to do with it.”’ 

“Yes, you will, stupid. It’s too good a 
joke to lose.” 

“But not a healthy joke to be discovered 
in.”’ 

““Thrue for ye, O’Larry! Who talks of 
being discovered? We will compose the 
letter, my cousin Jack—whose handwriting 
no one here knows—will copy it on this 
paper I bought on purpose. See, it boasts 
the doctor’s initial! Miss Carew has never 
seen Doctor Stanley’s handwriting, I’m 
perfectly certain. Jack is alone at Judge 
Ward’s office this very afternoon. We'll 
stop there, have our letter copied and 
mailed, and be back here before tea-time.”’ 

“Agreed!” cried Alice, and began. to 
laugh in enjoyment of the anticipated fun. 
She and Caro bent their heads together, 


and had soon scribbled off an epistle much’ 


to their own approval. 

Caro’s cousin, John Graham, was a 
rather wild, but not bad-hearted young 
fellow. He was visiting at Judge Ward’s, 
and had on several occasions been present 
at the seminary “receptions,” where he 
had taken quite a fancy to Caro’s friend 
Alice, having struck, in her love of fun, a 
sympathetic vein, and we all know thata 


“ fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.’” 

The girls found Jack in the office. He 
was engaged in pouring out his manly soul 
in a poem headed—‘“To Alice.” He 
blushed guiltily as they entered, hid this 
telltale sheet of paper under whole quires 
of foolscap, and turned to face his fair in-- 
terviewers. 

Caro did most of the talking. 

** We've come to ask a favor, Jack,”’ she 
began, insinuatingly. 

“Where you command I obey,” was the 
courtly response of this gallant young soul. 

He paid close attention while Caro un-- 
folded their schemes, endeavoring to put 
as smooth a face as possible on the dubious 
plot. 

Jack proceeded to review the matter, in-- 
terspersing a running fire of commentaries- 
of his own, something in this fashion: 

“You say she’s an old maid? Cork- 
streW Gtitls, false teeth, sour temper, and 
all that sort of thing, no doubt. Well, 
‘old age is honorable, old maids are abom- 
inable.’ Her name is Anne? How mon- 
strous ugly! Yet, ‘what’s inaname?’ I 
don’t believe any other would make. her 
sweeter. 

‘She tries to get your beaux away, did 
you say? ‘Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us! I hope she wont try for me! 
Well, ‘discretion is the better part of 
valor; I'd turn and run away, that I might. 
live to fight another day. 

“She is jealous of you pretty young 
creatures? Ido not know that Ican blame 
her for that; it speaks well for her taste 
and judgment,” with an admiring glance 
at Alice. 

“She is always getting you into scrapes ? 
You require no assistance in that direc- 
tion, cousin mine, having a great talent for 
that sort of thing, only equalled by your 
facility in creeping outof them. I believe 
I speak advisedly. 

“She fancies gentlemen in love with 
her; tries to attract their notice ; is forever 
getting laughed at for her pains? ‘All is. 
vanity, saith the Preacher.’ 

“Now that the evidence against her is 
all in, now that I have summed up her in- 
iquities—have I my bearings correct ?” 

‘*Tolerably so,’’ laughed Caro, for she 
thought Cousin Jack the soul of wit. 

“The case is very strongly put,” said 
Alice, with a curious expression of mingled 
amusement and perplexity. 
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“After all, isn’t the poor little woman to 
be pitied?’ demanded Jack, lifting his 
hand from the initialled paper Caro had 
placed before him, and waving his pen ar- 
gumentatively. ‘“‘ You say it’s only a joke, 
Caro, and I suppose I must obey your be- 
hests. After all, as our learned Dons and 
Big-wigs would put it, I don’t assume the 
moral responsibility. Your sins be on 
your own head, my child; [’'m almost 
bowed down beneath the weight of my 
own. Here goes!’ 

The letter was finished, sealed and ad- 
dressed. Mr. John Graham locked the 
office door, took his hat, and asked the 
pleasure of escorting his fair visitors to 
their “‘ prison gates.” As they passed the 
post-office, they deposited the letter in the 
box. Such being the overture to their pre- 
cious piece of malicious mischief, the girls 
were justified in expecting lively music to 
follow in the camp. 


Il. 


ANNE CAREW was twenty-five. To her 
life often seemed a mere grindmill, for hers 
passed in a large school where the machin- 
ery was ever in motion, and where she 
must keep on revolving in the never-ceasing 
monotonous round. 

The human machine had not crushed out 
all the poetry of Anne’s nature. Some- 
times she found herself indulging dreams 
of sweet possibilities, or was conscious of 
an inward glow as her soul expanded over 
some high sentiment or tender thought, 
not found in her actual contact with the 
human hearts about her, but drawn from 
books, where she could hold sweet and 
lofty converse with souls as delicate and ap- 
preciative as her own. 

An orphan, without a near relative in 
the world, Anne’s lines had not fallen in 
pleasant places. 

Never having tasted the sweetness of 
life, she was only vaguely conscious of loss 
and incompleteness, scarcely realizing that 
it had extended to her no prizes, nor wo- 
manhood received its crown. 

Some one has said that what the eyes 
have not seen the heart does not rue, and 
truly Anne’s heart, with its dull pain, en- 
dured no such pangs as might fall with 
crushing weight on a heart once filled to 
repletion, suddenly robbed of all joy, the 
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emptiness rendered more striking by mock- 
ing memory and cruel contrast: 

Anne had taught school since she was 
sixteen—for two years as a pupil-teacher 
earning her own tuition, for the remainder 
of the time as a poorly-paid, hard-worked 
teacher. The years had dragged -heavily 
by, bearing on their leaden wings her first: 
fresh youth and a host of glorious possi- 
bilities. 

Anne Carew regarded the schoolgirls 
with something akin to terror—they seemed 
to be so flippant, arrogant, self-satisfied 
and conceited. In this case appearances 
were not deceitful. 

Perhaps they regarded their instructors 
as an inferior order of creation, or, having 
but a small development of reverence, had 
none to spare for people who earned their 
own living. At any rate, they displayed 
but a modicum of respect toward teachers 
who did not affect the latest fashions in ~ 
dress, and receive invitations out from peo- - 
ple of standing—gauging their merits by 
their popularity. 

Timid, silent Anne Carew had but smalf 
means or time to spend on otftér adorning, 
and was totally unacquainted with and ig- 
nored by the grandees of the village. 

With strangers she was reserved to a 
fault; no one cared to speculate on the 
richly-stored mind, the rarely-gifted heart, 
nor perhaps dreamed that she possessed 
them by a patent royal of nature. 

Her heart was singularly fresh and un- © 
tried. She had indulged no flirtation, had ~ 
had so few fancies. She had never played 
at the fashionable game of love-making, 
nor fed a morbid thirst for excitement 
from stores of mock sentiment and pseudo — 
feeling. 

Yet Anne had her hero, and away down 
in the depths of her heart she acknewl- 
edged it. 

It came about in this wise: she had gone 
on in the round of duties, having her alter- 
nate week as “‘ officer,’”? when she accom- 
panied the girls in their daily walk, pre- 
sided over study hours, inspected rooms, — 
made sure that all lights were out at the 
last weary ringing of the bells, and report- 
ed all cases of insubordination—finding the 
office no sinecure—in addition to her regu- 
lar duties as a teacher. 

In company with a few other homeless 
ones, among teachers and scholars, Anne™ 
had spent her vacations at the seminary. 
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They had congregated in adjacent rooms, 


and wiled away the hours in sewing, read- 


ing, studying and talking. 

When the girls came back, and the great 
machine was once more in full motion, 
Anne wondered why she felt so little rest- 
ed, so totally unrefreshed. The long vaca- 
tion, with its satiety of leisure, had proved 
more utterly wearisome and dissatisfying 
than the hardest work-a-day-time. 

Perhaps Satan, with his proverbial facil- 
ity for taking advantage of one’s idle mo- 
ments, had found her out, and mocked her 
with suggestions of fresh fields, laughing 
skies, cool shady trees, light breezes ca- 
reering over faint purple hills, running 
brooks, free-leaping waterfalls, and all 
sweet visious of a sylvan bliss, to her unat- 
tainable—awakening in her the rare spirit 
of rebellious discontent with her Jot. 

She fell back into the routine, then, al- 
mosteagerly, She seemed utterly uncon- 
scious that nerves were not of iron, nor 
muscles of steel, until she received vivid 
reminders. 

A q@ull throbbing pain in her head came 
to be her inse ble companion, so ever- 
present that she forgot to notice it; a 
strange ringing sound in her ears, varied 
only by a buzz that made the girls’ yoices 
sound distant and faint, her bete noir that 
might find her out during any of the reci- 
tations, She lost appetite, and forgot to 
eat; her nights were sleepless, and her 
downy pillows might have been filled with 
thorps from the. way in which she tossed 
and moaned. 


There came a crisis, She was one day 


listening painfully to a recitation, when 
the dizzy feeling came over her. Strangely- 
colored lights flashed before her eyes in 
dazzling scintillation; the hum of voices 
sank into the faintest echoes of sounds; the 
solid ground seemed whirling beneath her 
feet, Endeavoring to grasp at something 


tangible for. support, she threw up her — 


arms, uttered a little startled scream, and 
fell in a helpless heap to the floor. It 
was a deathlike swoon, the prelude toa 
terrible sickness. 

There were days of sharp pain, varied by 
nights of fevered restlessness, long seasons 
of unconsciousness, and then utter prostra- 
tion. Slight was Anne’s hold on life, and 
it seemed daily slipping from her feeble 


The doctor was indefatigable.in his care 


and kindness. Was it her fancy, or did 
he regard her with a tender pity? She 
could hardly recall a voice so soothing, a 
glance so sympathetic, a touch so gentle as 
his when he beat up her pillows, put ice 
to her burning lips, or performed other 
kindly offices in licu of the nurse—a coarse 
servant woman, knowing nothing of sick- 
ness, and unfitted to the charge. 

Once she awoke to hear Doctor Stanley’s 
voice in indignant appeal to the principal: 

“*T cannot answer for her life if this goes 
on. There is such a tramping of feet, such 
a din of pianos, such a ringing of bells—all 
agony to these tortured nerves—that the 
patient cannot rest, I’ll risk her life once 
for all, and send her to the hospital, if my 
orders cannot be obeyed.” 

** We'll do our best, doctor,’ replied the 
principal’s suave voice. ‘Her sickness is 
most distressing and inconvenient, for in a 
great institution like this things must pro- 
gress; still, we’ll do our best—we’ll keep 
as quiet as possible.” 

The doctor muttered something in which 
the words “‘inhuman,”’ “‘ better kill her at 
once and done with it,’”’ were distinctly 
audible; and Anne, chancing to open her 
weary eyes, caught a glimpse of the doc- 


_ tor’s face, so fierce and ‘stern that she shut 


them again, thinking vaguely that she was 
glad it wasn’t with her he was s0 angry, 
and that she wouldn’t like to receive from 
him that look of mingled indignation and 
contempt. 

Anne recovered. Once more the blood 
flowed through her veins in calm and reg- 
ular motion, and strength returned by de- 
grees. For a long time shé looked more 
spirit than human; the delicate ‘tracery of 
blue veins too discernible on their temples, 
the eyes supernaturally large in’ the pale 
shrunken face. 

The doctor watched her progréss with 
eager absorbing interest; he had brought 
her, as it were, from the gates of death. 
He had many thoughts for his little patient 
in that great pandemonium of a school, 
with its myriad noises and distractions, and 
found himself marvelling that she had re- 
covered at all. 

Anne Carew knew that she owed her life 
to her physician, and a debt of gratitude. 
During her tedious convalescence fragrant 
flowers from the doctor’s conservatory 
stood ever on her stand, whispering hope 
and joy, and reminding her that spring 
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was abroad in the land. Delicious jellies 
—limpid and golden, or burning throughout 
their translucent depths with ruby glow; 
snowy blanc-mange, creamy custards, sylla- 
bubs whipped to a white froth, appetizing 
broths, daily tempted the capricious and 
dainty palate. They were never supplied 
from the school menage! 

As there was magic in their effects, I 
opine that they were concocted at the doc- 
tor’s, after fairy recipes, for the mere sight 
of them would bring a new brightness to 
Anne’s eyes—till they would grow humid 
throughout their luminous depths—and a 
flush to her cheek, that would make her 
really beautiful. 

Is ita wonder that she came to love the 
doctor, who was making the desert of her 
life to blossom as the rose—whose presence 
was as a ray of genial sunshine in her sick 
room ? 

The hungry heart was filled; to him, her 
only friend, she gave the store of her love, 
not one iota of which had been spent or 
squandered. Into this love, so delicate 
and tender, Caro Arnold had penetrated 
with her rude gaze. Anne Carew’s love- 
dream—an ethereal thing; having as yet 
scarcely taken shape even in her own 


thouglits—was known to this scoffing and 


merciless schoolgirl, to whom refinement 
of sentiment was a myth, and dreams, such 
as Amne’s, beyond her keenest ken.’ 

Doctor Stanley was little less than the 
village idol. A remarkably handsome man 
of high culture, assured position, extensive 
travel and great wealth, he had chosen to 
settle down in the home of his ancestors to 
the practice of his loved profession when 
some thirty-five years of age. For five 
years he had held his position as prime au- 
tocrat in the pitilessly exclusive ny 
of village magnates. 


Three generations of Stanleys had lived © 


and died in the old family mansion, which, 
with its substantial air of solid elegance, 
its quiet park, old trees and sweeping lawn, 
was able to hold its own, without a rival, 
as the finest place for many miles around. 
Doctor Stanley had felt deeply interested 
in Anne Carew. There was everything in 
her lonely loveless life to touch his chival- 
rous nature. Then, too, Anne had a wist- 
ful face andan appealing manner, of which 
she was totally unconscious, but which 
won on the doctor strangely, while her re- 
fined and intellectual style of beauty 
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pleased his fastidious taste to its finest 
fibre. 

In her delirium she had raved much of 
childhood days and her mother’s love, and 
Doctor Stanley had longed to take the 
lonely friendless girl and so surround her 
life with happiness that all its stops might 
be filled with musical breath, and her steps 
wend evermore along melodious ways. 

He would like to see her eyes brighten, 
the color come to the fair face, the form 
erect itself to new graces of careless ease 
and freedom—to watch in her the transmu- 
tation which might be wrought by love. 

But could he work the charm? He 
doubted both himself and her. She might 
mistake gratitude for love; rest for joy. 
Then, too, was she necessary to his happi- 
ness? He-had tived his forty years before 
he had known Anne contentedly enough. 
So much of*happiness-had come to him as 
usually falls to the lot of man. If he had 
tasted no thrilling joys, he had suffered no 
bitter griefs; if he had reaped no harvest 
of love, he had undergone no devastation 
of bereavement; by all the laws of compen- 
sation, he had had enough. The doctor 
was coldly philosophical, and of an ou 
imous temperament. 

If it was love he felt, it was not ardent 
enough to melt that fine hoarfrost which 
surrounded and guarded the inner flame 
which no doubt merry in the doctor’s 
heart. 

He almost une that he had; ever in- 
dulged a dream—sweet enough for a pasto- 
ral idyl—where he had shrined Anne Ca- 
rew as the potent spirit; or, if he remem- 
bered, the recollection but’ brought the 
smile, half wistful, half amused, with 
which he could afford to regard a harmless 
fancy, a passing whimsicality. 

I know not how it would have ended 
had. not Fate interposed, taken up the 
threads of their lives, united them bya 
knot—perhaps the one renowned in song 
and romance, the true-lovers’ knot—and 
wound them off in a fashion of her own. 

They had both ceased questioning her. 
They did not beat prison bars imploring 
happiness; they no longer asked for it; so 
what more natural than that it should 
come tothem? If you desire happiness, 
cease to expect it, and when you have 
learned to do without it, it will come a 
wooing you. 

The first of April, a day destined to be a 
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momentous one to Miss Carew, dawned 
clear and bright. It proved unusually try- 
ing. There was an amount of practical 
joking and reckless fun sadly subversive to 
discipline, and which rendered the keeping 
of order extremely difficult. The recita- 
tions were failures. These girls, who could 
discuss any subject, gay, sad or serious; 
who never hesitated to air an opinion on 
the most momentous questions; who re- 
garded their own ideas as the very acme of 
wisdom; who were infinitely puffed up in 
their own conceits, when it came to les- 
sons, were painfully blank, and to all ques- 
tions pertaining thereunto were as dumb 
oracles. 

Miss Carew possessed conscience as well 
as brains. She could not let these girls go 
away empty—of the intellectual feast they 
must perforce receive a few crumbs. So 
she undertook the herculean task of sup- 
plying by explanations the knowledge they 
had neglected to acquire by application— 
to drive ideas into stupid ‘heads with the 
little golden hammer of patience. Hard 
work it was and thankless; no wonder she 


Jeft it with throbbing head and aching. 


heart. 

She went from the schoolroom amidst 
the snickers of the girls, unconscious of the 
fact that a long paper fringe hung pendant 
from her dress, and that her back was 
adorned by a huge white cross—a correct 
example of one young lady’s wit and good- 
breeding, placed there in lieu of the exam- 
ple of another sort, through the mazes of 
which she was unable to scatter her wits 
on the blackboard. 


Anne felt a keen sense. of relief 


she found herself alone in her room, with 
liberty to shut herself in and the world out, 
it being her week of comparative leisure. 

Untiring in her industry, she sat by her 
window and sewed. The thimble flashed 
its golden light, the shining needle darted 
in and out, the hand flew in swift and reg- 
ular motion. Once the drooped head was 
raised as the girls with Miss Parker started 
for the daily walk; but not till daylight 
began to fade did she put away her dainty 
work, and stand in the gathering twilight 
with clasped hands, enjoying a delicious 
indolence. 

In the midst of a pleasant reverie there 
came a light rap at herdoor. Opening it, 
with her usual pleasant smile, she received 
from a little girl a letter. 
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“For you, Miss Carew. One of the girls 
said you’d never received a letter before in 
the memory of man, and I asked leave to 
bring it up.” 

“Thank you,” said she, coolly, and shut 
the door on incipient curiosity. 

She held the letter in her hand wonder- — 
ing who could have written to her. She 
liked its appearance—the white sensible- 
sized envelop; her name in such clear bold 
characters, and the initalS in azure and 
gold. The sight of that brought the color 
to her face and set the heart to throbbing. 

** How foolish Iam,” she thonght, and 
proceeded to open it, cutting the edge care- 
fully that she might not destroy the appear- 
ance of the envelop. 

Miss Carew could afford to toy and dally 
with a letter, and to con it at her leisure. 

Letters were to her like angels’ visits in 
their rarity. 

“ April Ist 18— 

“DEAR Miss CAREW,— 

She went no further until she had turned 
the letter and read the signature— 

‘Sincerely yours, 
“Pui STANLEY.” 

The room seemed to reel—now that hap- 
piness was so near she feared the alien 
thing. ; 

The letter was tender, concise, manly, 
In a few well-chosen words he had stated _ 
his love for her, his need of her, and asked 
her to be his wife. Anne’s heart acknowl 
edged the subtle charm. r 

1t was a long time ere she could compose 
herself to the writing of the reply he had 
requested. With a sense of ineffable joy 
she bent over her paper, and lingered ten- 
derly over the words: 

“Dear Doctor STANLEY,—” 


then she paused and hesitated, but onee 
again started, her hands seemed to fly. 
The letter was finished, sealed, addressed, 
and in the box belonging to the school. 
Anne heard the porter when he lighted the 
lamps in the hall and took from the box 
the budget of letters to go to the post-office. 
Then she felt her destiny to be decided. 
Wishing to be alone with her happiness 
she did not go down to supper, 80 Caro and - 
Alice, on the qué-vive of expectancy, had 
not the pleasure of studying her emotion 
in silent triumph and mockery.” Anne 
Carew hugged her shadow for substance. 
On the following morning Doctor Stanley 
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came in to breakfast after a long ride in the 
open air. 

budget of letters, John,” he remarked 
to his attendant. 

sir; six.” 

‘Silent visitors—I hope pleasant ones, if 
they are to breakfast with me.” 

The doctor proceeded to peruse them, 
acting as commentator. 

“Letter from the editor of the H—— 
Medical Magazine—he likes my last article. 
Humph! I believe it was sensible,” solilo- 
quized he, a little vain-gloriously. 

“My late office-boy has entirely recov- 
ered and desires to return—suppose I must 
make room for him somehow, although he’s 
& most superfluous article. Two tickets 
for the lecture at M—— this evening, for— 
‘Doctor Stanley and Lady!—Ahem! A 
good five mile drive; but every one will be 
there, _ Perhaps I'd be tempted could I find 
the lady. Here’s Gregory wants a hundred 
dollars again, and will pay within a month. 
The day after never, more likely! .Why 
doesn’t he pay back something of what he’s 
owing me now before he borrows more ?” 
growled the doetor. Poor wretch, let 
him have it, and just charge the debt to 
heayen—no doubt I’]l get my pay, interest 
and all, some day, though notin the pocket- 
able coin of this world, my prophetic soul 
assures me. A bill from those exorbitant 
upholsterers? I’ve halfamind not to be so 
imposed upon. Heigho! What’s this?— 
Letter from a lady. Who writes on paper 
violet-scented and signs herself ?—Good 
heavens !—‘ yours sincerely, Anne Carew.’ ” 

The doctor’s face fairly grew pale. Here 
was Miss Carew writing to him, accepting 
@ proposal of marriage she supposed him to 
have made to her. Without extraordinary 
quickness of apprehension he could per- 
ceive that some one had played a merciless 
hoax on Miss Carew. Who was this masked 
enemy, that could make such cruel and das- 
tardly thrusts at a poor unprotected girl ? 

And then what to do? It put himina 
pleasant position certainly. 

Could he go to Anne Carew and tell her 
that she had been deceived ? 

Could he inform her that he had never 
acknowledged love for her, nor asked her 
love in return ? 

Stay !—did she-say she loved him? 

Yes, there it was in black and white. 
Could he thrust her gift back to put her to 
unatterable rout and confusion? Poor 
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little heart, had it not endured enough of 
pain without this unmerited humiliation? 

The doctor paced the room for an hour— 
the lines in his forehead, the gleam of his 
eye, betraying perplexity and indignation. 

Gradually the anxious look wore off and 
he actually smiled. From the chaos of his 
thoughts he had deduced a plan—it should 
be asif he had really sent her the proposal. 

The mental process by which the doctor 
arrived at this conclusion was somewhat. 
peculiar. Grief, anger, righteous indigna- 
tion, pity, all mingled together, and with 
them one sweet thought—this quiet gentle 
girl loved him. It was the open sesame to 
his heart—the Ithuriel spear before whose 
touch stood revealed a truth. © 

He acknowledged, with a thrill of joy, 
that he loved her with a real and a perfect 
love, 

The doctor had no idea of telling Anne, 
just yet, that the love-letter was a hoax, for 
he felt sure of his power to make or mar 
her happiness, and could reconcile this 
kindly deception to his conscience. 

That afternoon he walked over to the 
seminary and asked to see Miss Carew— 
escaping, by little less than a miracle, the 
lynx-eyed and prying schoolgirls. He was 
admitted to the principal’s private parlor. 

Anne soon came to him, such a look of 
radiant happiness on her face that the doc- 
tor was conquered by the mute eloquence 
of that first glance. 

The head with its crowning glory of dark 
hair was resting on his shoulder, the tiny 
hand—so frail to battle with the world, he 
thought as he held it—lay contentedly in 
his firm grasp. 

“ Speech is silver, silence is golden,” says 
the proverb; but Anne, woman-like, must 
needs ask questions. 

‘*How could you love me?’’ she de- 
manded. 

** How could I help it?” was the counter- 


question which caressed her ear and rang 


its sweet echoes away down in her heart. 

She looked up into his eyes—soul win- 
dows from which beamed out a noble spirit 
—and read there a world of feeling which 
put to flight all doubts and fears and left 
her more than satisfied. 

“You might have won some one much 
more beautiful, much better and worthier, 
much younger; but, O, not one who could 
have loved you more—there I defy a rival!” 

The doctor laughed. 
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“Why, Anne,” he said, softening her 
name to its sweet diminutive, “are you 
fishing for compliments? Heaven knows 
you are pretty enough in myeyes. And 
good ?—Bless me, child, I wish I'd come 
out with a soul as white through the fiery 
ordeal of life! 

Might have won some one younger ?— 
No, I thank you,—you’re quite young 
enough. I only feared that my forty years 
might appall you, and that you’d think me 
an elderly man.” 

** Why,” said Anne with a queer little 
laugh, ‘‘some of the girls here call me an 
old maid.’’ 

The doctor’s amusement was unaffected. 
To him Anne’s fresh face. seemed very 
youthful; and her twenty-five years were 
not formidable im the eyes of the grave man 
of forty. 

So Anne’s summer came a little late but 
none the Jess beautiful. 

The doctor drove Anne over in his buggy 
to attend the lecture at M——. Mr. John 
Graham came ina carriage for Caro and 
Alice, duly chaperoned by. Miss Parker, in 
the pleasant role of propriety. Almost the 
first persons Caro’s eyes espied on entering 
the hall were Doctor Stanley and Miss 
Carew—“‘ Actually looking as happy as a 
pair of fools, the ridiculous turtle-doves!” 
she exclaimed, passionately, enraged be- 


yond endurance at the result of her ma-— 


noeuvres. 


“*Q, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive, ” 


quoted Alice. 


“Smile, Caro,’ suggested Jack, “that 


scowl is not becoming. Don’t open your 


mouth just yet, for I fear toads and lizards 
would spring out to the consternation of 
this polite audience.” 

“You and Alice are rendering our party 
sufficiently conspicuous by your ridiculous 
laughing,”’ retorted Caro. 

‘Well, all I’ve got to say is that the 
whole thing was mighty mean,”’ said Jack. 
“*T’m glad no hearts are broken, and ‘all’s 
well that ends well! That pretty girl an 
ugly old maid! Pshaw! Caro, you must 
be blind as a bat.” 

think the denouement quite perfect,”’ 
laughed Alice. ‘I wouldn’t have it 
changed for worlds. My lady will find her- 
self in clover and never be foolish enough 
to quarrel with her good fortune. Mrs. 
Doctor Stanley will do us credit, and for 
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my part, I dare say I shall be proud of hav- 
ing had a hand in the making of her.”’ 

Caro was too disgusted for words. She 
bit her lip and felt with deep chagrin, that 
the cap-and-bells she had so kindly award- 
ed Miss Carew had fallen back on her own 
head in the rebound, and in bitterness of 
spirit she admitted the excellent fit. 

There is little more to tell. The doctor 
contrived to see the letter and acknowl- 
edged to himself that his officious proxy 
had put the matter very well—he could not 
much have bettered it himself. It would 
go hard with him, he thought, if when 
Anne had been his wife a week he could 
not tell her all the truth without wounding 
her sensitive pride, or leading her to mis- 
take his deep love for pity. 

Undoubtedly he succeeded, for when they — 
returned to their home, after a short wed- 
ding trip, it was a radiant little face which 
appeared at his side. The schoolgirls re- 
marked that they had always thought Miss 
Carew pretty, and that rich dress certainly 
brought out her style wonderfully. 

As for Mrs. Doctor Stanley, I believe that 
bright little lady had no difficulty in guess- 
ing the source from which that precious 
April letter emanated, and that her solution 
of the matter came tolerably near the facts. | 

Both Jack ‘and Alice, in after years, re+ 
pented of the evil of their ways. Their’ 
mutual fancy deepened into a sincere liking 
and ended in matrimony. 

Further Into the future this pen will not 


“Denetrate. 


_ And Miss Caro—tI fancy I hear some curt- 
ous reader ask—did she ever marry ? 


Time THE Great HeaLer.—Time heals © 
all griefs, even the bitterest, and it is well 
that it should be so. A Jong-indulged sor- 
row for the dead, or for any other hopeless 
loss, would deaden our sympathies for those 
still left, and thus make a sinful apathy 
steal over the soul, absorbing all its powers, 
and causing the many blessings of life to 
be felt as curses. As'the bosom of earth 
blooms again and again, having buried out 
of sight the dead leaves of autumn, and 
loosed the frosty bands of winter,sv does the 
heart—in spite of all that melancholy poets 
write—feel many renewed springs and sum- 
mers. It is a beautiful and blessed world 
we live in, and, whilst life tists, to lose the 
enjoyment of it is a sin. 1 
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A Tragic Incident of “ Nor- West” Whaling. 


THE SONG OF SPRING. 
RY JENNIE JOY, 


I come at last! you have waited long, 

And called me laggard in jest and song; 

You have opened your doors to catch my breath, 
Inhaling instead miasma and death. 

But fling them wide now! for health I bring! 
And welcome me! welcome me! balmy spring. 


I’ve loosened the bonds of the river stream— 

Its waters dance and its white caps, gleam; 

I’ve kissed the brow of the slumbering rills, 

They are flashing down from their native hills; . 

Ive called from the south groves bright birds to sing: 
Then welcome me! welcome me! joyful spring. 


You may trace my way through the forest glade, 
By the quivering light through the young leaf’s shade; 
By the gleaming gold of the cowslip’s cup, 
By the scent of flowers where the wild bees sup. 
_By the first white butterfly on the wing; 
Then welcome me! welcome me! beautiful spring. 


Comé up from the city with brow of care! 
And drink in the breath of the mountain air, - 
I’ve’ draped your bowers with fringes complete, | 
And woven an emerald mat for your feet | 
Close by the pure fount of a woodland spring; 
Then hasten to welcome me! balmy spring. 


O, come to my bowers! I tarry not long; 

I pass, like the pale voiceless phantom throng, 

To the golden shore, where flowers ne’er die, 

Where springs are perennial. Earth-friends, good-by! 

My task is ended. Dost hear summer sing? 

Then breathe a farewell to the passing spring. | 
Plymouth, Mich., April 18th, 1873, 
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A TRAGIC INCIDENT OF “NOR-WEST” WHALING. 
BY W. H. MACY, 


We had been engaged for two hours, 
four boats’ crews of us, in a fruitless chase 
after a right whale, who moved in a very 


eccentric orbit, popping up here and there ~ 


in the most unexpected directions, and set- 
ting all calculations at defiance. 

“Shy as any finback!’’ said Mr. Cathcart, 
our mate, in whose boat I was bowman. 
“It beats all my figures, to prick for him. 
The Grand Turk’ll have her boats down 
among us, directly, and they'll stand as 
good a chance as we.” 

The Grand Turk was lying aback within 


half a mile of us, with her boats really in 
the water at the moment, but towing along- 
side under herlee. As she lay on the star- 
board tack we could only see one boat on 
her quarter, the other three being hidden 
from our view in range of the ship's hull. 

Our own ship, the Janus, was a mile and 
a half to windward, running down. We 
had but a few minutes te wait, ere the 
whale again sent up his two diverging 
clouds of spray, or “ forked spout,” half a 
mile to leeward, directly astern of the 
Grand Turk. 
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“Cake’s all dough with us, for the pres- 
ent,’’ said the mate. ‘‘ Our neighbor will 
have achance now totry himawhile. Roll 
up sail, and be ready at your oars, in case 
he turns to windward.” 

Out shot three boats, armed to the teeth, 
from under the Grand Turk’s lee, and sped 
away swiftly towards the giant prey. The 
scene became in the highest degree exciting 
to us, as they drew nearer at each vigorous 
stroke of the paddles; even our breathing 
‘was suspended when the boatsteerer in the 
leading boat rose to his feet. Our enthusi- 
asm was not unmixed with a feeling of vex- 
ation; for, after all our weary chasing and 
dodging, the prize was to be taken by an- 
over ship’s.crew, who, until now, had been 
jookers on. 

He’s fast!’ eried half a dozen voices at 
once, as the iron was launched with the full 
power of astrong arm. A dash of “ white 
water”’ flew high in air, and the fast boat 
started ahead with a sudden jerk, at race- 
horse speed, while her consorts took to their 
oars for a stern chase. 

“We may as well go aboard, now, and 
look for another,’’ was the word that passed 
amongus. There was one lation—we 
should not have-far to pull: for the Janus 
was already luffing to the wind, and five 
minutes would take us alongside. 

But up went a signal at the Grand Turk’s 
gaff, and our ship again filled away, run- 
ning down to close with her. What could 
be wanted? was now the question. Some- 
thing, or such a time would not have been 
chosen for signalling a consort to come 
within speaking distance. 

“Hurrah! here he comes, right at us!’ 
sung out the boatsteerer, who was standing 
erect in the head of the boat. The whale, 
after running a short time on the wind, had 


turned short about, and was now coming: 


on a beeline which would bring him right 


through the gauntlet of our -little -fleet. © 


Only one boat was fast, as yet, and the sup- 

porting boats, though pulling their best, 
were fast being left astern, as the monster 
rushed on, lashing the sea into fury, and 

- snorting forth his blasts with a sound not 
unlike the ring of a brass kettle, as only a 
whale of the right species can do. 

_ Up and down with frantic haste went sig- 
nals from both ships, the ‘‘ pointers ’’ at the 
mastheads were waved eagerly in the direc- 
tion of the fast whale, and we were not long 
in making out, what we had half divined 
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already, that our help was wanted to make 
a sure thing of the conflict. We knew al- 
ready that the mate of the Grand Turk was 
off duty from sickness, and that she was 
thereby weakened by the loss of her crack 
whaleman. Old Captain Jeffreys was su- 
perannuated, and did not lower himself. 
He bad hailed our captain, and agreed to 
‘*throw chances together’’ and share the 
proceeds, The signals, of course, were for 
us to attack. . 

Affairs wore a new face at this discovery. 
From mere spectators, we were at once fired 
with all the eagerness of principals, as we 
spread ourselves in open order to meet the 
whale “‘ head-and-head.” A slight devia- 
tion from his course brought him in the 
second mate’s favor, and it was evident that 
the waist-boat would have the honor of 
drawing the next blood. 

It was a most critical moment for her 
crew when the tortured whale dashed past 
them, for he was throwing his flukes in air 
with a malicious sweep, as if feeling for his 
enemies. But Mr. Terry was not the man 
tohesitate. Besides, if he hesitated to wait 
for a better time in, he was destined to an 
inglorious stern chase. It was emphatical- 
ly now or never. 

* Dart, Jack!’ we heard him shout to his 
boatsteerer. We saw the iron flash, and 
the next instant we could see nothing but 
a cloud of white spray which filled the air. 
But we heard’an ominous crash, and, as 
the “‘ white water ’’ cleared away, the whale 
had vanished, and the waist-boat, nearly 
full of water, and minus two of her oars, 
was still riding gallantly in the slick, with 
her crew all safe. Her line was spinning 
out rapidly at the chocks, with a peculiar 
humming noise which tells of a high de- 
gree of friction round the loggerhead; and 
the boat-buckets were doing their duty man- 
fully in throwing out the superfluous water. 

* Are you badly stove ?”’ was our first hail. 

“Ono!” answered Mr. Terry, cheerfully, 
** only cracked a streak or .two, and broke 
a couple of oars—that’s all.’’ 

“ That’s your good luck, then,’’ muttered 
the mate. ‘‘ The whale meant worse than 
that, when he swung for ye. Pull ahead, 
now, us, and stand by for the next chance 
when he breaks water.’’ 

But again he laughed at our calculations ; 
for he came up just out of reach, and start- 
ed off directly in. the wind’s eye, at a rate 
which baffled the efforts of the officers in 
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the fast boats to haulup sufficiently near 
for using their lances. The rest of us had 
nothing for it but hard pulling, which bare- 
ly sufficed to keep us ata respectful dis- 
tance in the wake of the whale, who still 
appeared toretain his full vigor, having as 
yet received no serious wound. 

It was plain to be seen that the young 
third mate of the Grand Turk, in command 
of the boat which had first struck, was high- 
ly excited and indignant at the course tak- 
en by Captain Jeffreys in offering us half 
the whale to assist in hiscapture. Ambi- 
tious of distinguishing himself, he per- 
formed herculean labors in endeavoring to 
haul up to the whale. We could hear him 
urging his crew to exertion, and could even 
distinguish the language, much more forci- 
ble than chaste, which he employed to en- 
force his orders. Aftera time, the speed 
of the whale had somewhat slackened, ex- 
hausted as he necessarily was by his rush 
to windward ; and, still hauling and holding 
on at every slaut, the young man had ap- 
proached with his boat to within about fif- 
teen fathoms of his mark. But, despairing 
of success in his efforts to get fairly abreast 
the whale’s life, he now determined to try 
a shot with his gun. If he could puta 
bomb into him, “quartering,” he might 
sicken him, so as to make him bring to, and 
#0 eager was he to accomplish this, before 
any other boat should have a chance to 
AMivide with him the honors of the day, that 
he showed almost the recklessness of insan- 
ity, in all his acts and speeches. 

The whaling-gun, used for shooting the 
‘tomb-lance, is a short heavy instrument of 
the blunderbuss style, which is raised to the 
shoulder for firing. The lance itself isa 
cone or rather pointed cylinder of cast-iron, 
containing a heavy charge of powder, with 
which a fuse is connected. The firing of 
the gun ignites the fuse, which explodes the 
bomb after it has entered the whale; the 
time being usually regulated to ten or fif- 
teen seconds. 

Yvung Randall, the third mate, had put 
his gun carelessly under the head-sheets of 
the boat, with the hair-trigger set; a deli- 
cate arrangement, which required searcely 
more thama feather’s weight tostartit. At 
the moment that he deemed most favorable, 
he suddenly stooped for his gun, at the 
same time inciting his men with loud voice 
and fierce gesture to continue their efforts, 

While still lying back at my oar, I natur- 
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ally kept my face turned so as to see over 
my shoulder, and was looking directly at 
Mr. Randall when he stooped to grasp his 
gun. A quick report followed. I could 
see no more of him, he had dropped out of 
sight; but a cry, not of enthusiasm, but of 
horror, rose from the crews of both the fast 
boats. 

“My God! he’s shot himself!” cried Mr. 
Cathcart, with blanched cheeks and start- 
ing eyes. 

In a moment more we were alongside of 
the boat, for his crew had of course, in- 
stantly cut the line by which they were at- 
tached to the whale. The unfortunate 
young officer was just breathing his last in 
a pool of his own blood, the cylinder of iron 
having passed completely through his body, 
as also through the side of the boat, which 
was of half inch cedar board. In his eager- 
ness he had carelessly turned the gun muz- 
zle toward him, while pulling it out from 
under the head-sheets, and a slight touch 
had started the hair-trigger. A glance was 
enough to satisfy us that we could be of no 
service; and while the boat, bearing the 
corpse of the youth, who but a moment be- 
fore was so full of ambition and physical 
vigor, made her melancholy way on board, 
we continued in pursuit of the whale, which 
had held on his course, with our second 
mate’s boat stillin tow. But he soon showed 
signs of fatigue, and slacking up his pace, 
we were not longin overtaking him. Mr. 
Terry had got his boat freed of her dead 
weight of water, and had already given him 
a mortal wound before our irons were 
thrown. Other reinforcements quickly ar- 
rived, and with heavy hearts and hushed 
voices we took our prize in tow, and started 
on our return. Both ships had their flags 
at halfmast, and their topsails hanging in 
mourning festoons, as soon as the whale 
was secured; and nearly the whele of both 
crews were assembled on the maindeck of 
the Grand Turk, to pay'the last sad offices 
to the mangled body of young Randall. 

With bowed heads we joined in the rude 
services pertaining to asailor’s burial by his 
shipmates, and then turned away to our du- 
ties, the same rough adventurers as before, 
though a little chastened at heart for the 
time being. Tothe soldier or seaman, who 
may be said to hold his life in his hand, im- 
pressions of pain or sorrow seem to be like 
those of childhood, evanescent and quickly 
forgotten. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S DREAM. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


“We shall have a visit from the Indians 
before night,’’ remarked my grandmother, 
looking across the breakfast-table at grand- 
father. 

“Well, [hope we will,” replied grand- 
father, a little doggedly. ‘You are eter- 
nally predicting an Indian raid, and, just 
to please you, I hope we shall get a call 
from at least a hundred.’’ 

“Look out, Peter Barnes! You may 
have cause to regret that speech before 
you are half a day older. I dreamed last 
night just how they came, what they did, 
what we did, and it makes my blood run 
cold to think of it.” 

Grandfather made no reply, realizing 
that she had always had the better of him 
in argument, and the meal was finished in 
silence. 

A year before, my relatives, both of 
whom were nearly fifty years old, but 
strong and hearty, sold out their farm in 
Ohio, and located in Western Kansas. 
Their children were all married off, and 
the old couple were entirely alone. They 
had a stout and comfortable log cabin, a 
good farm, and had already made many 
improvements. _ 

The location was not thought to be a 
dangerous one, although a few miles be- 
yond the last hamlet in that section, and 
three miles in advance of the location of 
the previous settler. The Indians had 
raided this part of the country the year 
before, but the soldiers had given thema 
severe rebuke, and it was not believed that 
they would dare yenture back again. 
Grandfather was certain that he would not 
be interrupted in his peaceful pursuits, and 
was annoyed that grandmother should 
croak of evil. 

More because it was the custom, than 
from any idea that he would ever have use 
for it, grandfather kept a rifle in the house; 
and one day, when a settler who was owing 
him money, and could not pay, brought a 
revolver to him as the only offset he could 
offer, grandfather took it, and laid it up on 
a shelf. 

In her young days, grandmother had 
been an emphatic “romp.” She could 


skate, play ball, pitch quoits, ride at a gal- 
lop, shoot a rifle, and even to the day she 
was married went by the name of “ Bailey’s 
Tomboy ;’’ yet, after all, she made a good 
wife, and was the “‘making’’ of Peter 
Barnes. 

She stood in the door that morning and 
watehed Peter bring out his, horses and 
plow, and drive off through the fields to his 
work, half a mile away. Then she looked 
to the west, back at the sun, and went in 
and took the rifle down from its hooks. It 
had been loaded for months, and she drew 
the bullet, carefully wiped the barrel, and 
loaded the weapon again as nicely as a 
hunter could have done it. Placing itina 
corner, she went to an old ehest, fished out 
powder, lead, caps and bullet moulds, and 
soon had fifteen or twenty shining bullets 
on the table. Then the revolver was got 
down, cleaned up, loaded, and finally the 
woman went to the door to look for her 
husband. 

She could see him following the plow in 
the distant field, and the happy songs of 
the birds were anything but harbingers of 
a coming affray in which more than one of 
those shining bullets would find a human 
target. 

“Peter Barnes, you are an idiet!’ spoke 
the woman, watching hima moment. “I 
don’t want harm to come to a hair of your 
head, but you will get a fearful lesson be- 
fore noon this day!’ 

The arms being in good order, the wo- 
man shut the north door, nailed it up, and 
then nailed boards over the two windows 
on the inside, The south door fastened 
with a bar, and she was satisfied with its 
strength. She went to the spring, filled 
two pails with water, picked up and car- 
ried in the axe, and then cleared the table 
of dishes, not stopping to wash them. 
Then she sat down in the south doorway 
and waited—waited for the Indian attack 
which she had dreamed of and predicted. 

An hour passed, and she had not changed 
her position, Half an hour more wore 
away, and then she suddenly leaped up and 
seized her rifle. She had seen the horses 
stop and begin to rear and plunge as they 
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Grandmother's Dream, 


came near the south end of the field, which 
was fringed by the forest. She saw her 
husband pulling at them and using the 
whip, but in a moment more the animals 
dashed off at full speed. Just as they 
started, grandmother heard a faint “Yi! 
yi?’ and the next moment caught sight of 
a score of savages as they dashed out of the 
woods and made for her husband. 

* Just exactly as I dreamed,”’ she whis- 
pered to herself, lifting the rifle clear of 
the floor. 

Grandfather caught sight of the redskins 
as soon as they broke cover, and he wheeled 
and made for the house at his best pace. 
For a few rods he held his own, but then 
his fifty years commenced to tell on him, 
and the shouting Indians began to gain. 
They were thirty rods behind at the start, 
but before half the distance to the house 
had been traversed, they were not ten rods 
behind. 

** Run, father! run for your life!’ shout- 
ed grandmother, waving her hand to him; 
and he did his best. 

But the old man did not have it in him. 
He was within rifle-shot of the door, when 
the redskins bore him down to the grass, 
right in plain sight of his wife. Five orsix 
of them halted to take care of the prisoner, 
and the rest, whooping and yelling, made 
for the house. Grandmother stood square 
in the door, and the rifle was slowly lifted. 
When the foremost savage was twenty 
rods away, out on a line went the barrel, 
there was a quick report, and the Indian 
fell forward on the grass. Then she stepped 
back, closed the door, and the next mo- 
ment the shouting demons jumped against 
it. The door stood like a rock. Baffled 
and disappointed, the Indians hacked at 
the boards with their tomahawks, as if to 
hew their wayin. Striking away, one of 
the blows fell on a knot in the plank, and 
the knot fell at the woman’s feet, while a 
hole as large as a man’s fist was left in the 
door. Encouraged by this, the Indians 
were chopping away, when grandmother 
seized the revolver, took swift aim, anda 
horrible yell mingled with the report. The 
Indians then fell back to where they had 
left their prisoner, and were out of range. 

Grandfather had his arms tied behind 
him, and after a few minutes, walked out 
a few feet in advance of his captors. He 
looked at the house, then looked back, and 

‘used to obey the command given him. 

21 
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The Indians advanced, drew their toma- 
hawks, and then the captive shouted: 

“Nancy! Nancy! unbar the door, leave 
the rifle in the house, and come out here, 
They wont hurt you!” 

The wife heard every word of it, and the 
tremblint tones of the old man’s voice 
made her heart ache. But she knew that 
the Indians had forced him to make the 
appeal, and that it was only a ruse for 
them to get another prisoner. She made 
no reply, and directly the redskins forced 
the old man to speak again. 

“Nancy!” he called, “the Indians say 
that if you don’t come out they will murder 
me right here.” 

It was the hardest struggle of her long 
life, but grandmother realized that both 
would certainly be murdered if she com- 
plied, and that if she held out, there was 
hope that help might come from immigrants 
or hunters before night. Tears came to 
her eyes, and she could not choke down 
her sobs as she thought of her husband’s 
fate; but she was determined to resist to 
the last. As she did not reply, one of the 
Indians, who could speak English quite 
well, stepped out and shouted: 

«Come, hurry up, quick! You no come 
out, we kill old man!” 

“Peter Barnes,” shouted grandmother, 
her mouth at the knothole, “I know that. 
you don’t want me to come out, and I shall 
not come! I have the rifle and revolver, and 
I shall defend the house to the last! Be 
on your watch for a chance to break away 
and run to the house.” 

The Indians understood sufficient of 
the speech to know that the woman did not 
propose to surrender, and they gathered 
around the prisoner and held a consulta- 
tion. At length, leaving two of their num- 
ber to guard him, the others, fifteen in all, 
made a detour, and collected on the north 
side of the house. They had no arrows, to 
fire the house ftom a distance, but gath- 
ered brush and piled it against the north 
door to force the woman to come out. 

She had no loopholes on that side, but 
going up stairs, she softly removed a strip 
of “chinking” from between two of the 
logs, thrust through the hand mr | the 
revolver, and, shooting by guess, badly 
wounded one of the savages. With a great 
whooping and yelling, the rascals drew out 
of range and held another consultation. In. 
a few minutes they all reappeared on the 
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south side, gathered about grandfather, 
and directly struck a course for the woods 
from which they had first issued, grand- 
father being led along behind. The wo- 
man watched them with the greatest anx- 
iety, believing that they had abandoned 
the siege, and that she would never see her 
husband again. 

She waited and watched for about half 
an hour, and was just thinking of opening 
the door, when a faint whooping reached 
her trom the woods. A moment after, 
grandfather came flying across the fields, 
waving his hands to her as soon as leaving 
the woods. Two or three minutes later, 
the Indians burst out of the woods in full 
cry, but were forty rods behind the fugi- 
tive. Grandmother realized that an escape 
had been made, and she laid dowu the re- 
volver and stood ready to open the door. 
As the fugitive got within twenty rods, 
being then thirty rods ahead of pursuit, 
she began to unbar the door. She had 
enly touched it, when some one leaped 
against it—not one, but four or five. Find- 
ing it fast, the savages, for such they were, 
set up a howl of rage and retreated out of 
range. ‘“Grandfather’’ was standing still, 
about fifteen rods from the door, and the 
woman did not have to look twice to see 
into the game. One of the Indians had 
donned the prisoner’s clothing, jammed 
the familiar hat over his forehead, and the 
pursuit was allasham. Before he left the 
woods, four or five Indians had made a de- 
tour and softly approached the house, so as 
to be ready to leap in when the bar came 
down f the door. It was not grand- 
mother’s wit, but their own haste in leap- 
ing out, which had prevented the capture 
of the house and her death. 


The savages then tried another plan. 
They brought the old man out of the 
woods, naked except his shirt, tied him to 
a wild plum tree just out of rifle range of 
the house, and then set about maltreating 
him, hoping to work on the woman’s sym- 
pathies. Grandmother could see every 
movement made, and she was nearly crazed 
to see them assault the old man with 
knives and clubs. They pricked him until 
he was covered with blood, though not se- 
riously wounded in any spot, and, cutting 
a number of switches from the hazel bush- 
es, they whipped him until all were tired 
with the sport. The old man groaned a 
little, but they could not make him cry 


out as they hoped to do; and in his heart 
he hoped that grandmother would not be 
imprudent enough to attempt any interfer- 
ence. Her heart big with sympathy and 
distress, and her eyes full of tears, the wo- 
man allowed the savages to get ahead of 
her. Several of them moved back out of 
the range of the knothole, skulked around 
to the north side of the cabin, and grand- 
mother’s first intimation of their presence 
was when she heard the crackling of flames 
in the brush which they had previously 
piled against the north door. As soon as 
the flames were lighted, the savages drew 
off a few rods and commenced shooting at 
the spot over the door where she had 
pulled out the chinking to shvot at them 
before. Notwithstanding the whistling of 
the balls which every moment came through 
into the garret, the woman mounted the 
ladder with a pail of water, dashed the 
contents out through the crevice, and mere 
accident guided the dash so that the flames 
were dowsed out. 

Two hours had passed since the first ap- 
pearance of the Indians; grandmother had 
killed one and wounded others, and such a 
firing and yelling had been kept up that the 
redskins were fearful that help might come 
to the woman, and therefore they with- 
drew. She counted them as they went 
away, to be sure that none were left be- 
hind. They took the dead one on their 
shoulders, and the wounded were assisted 
along each between twoof his companions. 
They entered the woods, and after an hour 
had passed without their reappearance, 
grandmother realized that all danger to her 
was over. She opened the door, took a 
scout around the house, and then her eye 
fell upon the horses. The animals had 
made a long run when first taking fright, | 
going across the fields for a mile or more, 
and were now coming towards the house, 
dragging a portion of the plow after them. 
In ten minutes the woman was galloping 
towards the nearest settlement, carrying 
both rifle and revolver. A ride of am hour 
brought her to the hamlet, and seven or 
eight men quickly mounted their horses 
and returned with her. The cabin had not 
been disturbed, and leaving their horses 
there, the men, headed by the anxious and 
tireless woman, took up the trail of the In- 
dians. Following it for an hour, nearly 
always on the run, they suddenly heard the - 
report of rifles,followed by whoops and 
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Two bachelors named Turner had a cabin 
and a farm in the direction of the shots, 
and the pursuers realized that the Indians 
had attacked them. They were hurrying 
on to the rescue, grandmother leading, rifle 
in hand, when she suddenly gave a sign of 
warning, and all sank down. She had 
caught sight of grandfather and his two 
guards. Through the sparse timber the 
men could see grandfather bound to a tree, 
and his guards standing near by, but their 
faces turned in the direction of the battle 
which was raging beyond. 

Like so many tigers, the pursuers crept 
forward, and only halted when within eight 
or ten rods of the captive. They silently 
arranged for a volley which should riddle 
the bodies of the guards, and would have 
delivered it in a moment more but for 
grandfather. He caught sight of them, 
and his joy was so great that he could not 
repress a loud shout. The Indians turned 
on hearing it, and also catching sight of 
the pursuers, gave a yell and darted away. 
A volley was fired as they fled, and the one 
behind made a great leap into the air and 
fell over a log, four or five bullets having 
” struck him in the back. 

The other one ran directly for his com- 
panions, and his news raised the siege of 
the Turner cabin in a moment. Finding 
that a revengeful foe was on their trail, the 
Indians made all haste out of the neighbor- 
hood, and could not be overtaken. 

Grandfather was like a child when re- 
leased. He laughed and cried by turn, 
threw his arms about grandmother, shook 
hands with the men, and acted like one 


gone crazy. He had been cruelly used by 
the red rascals, and was so weak when he 
attempted to start homeward that the men 
had to carry him most of the way. The 
couple were not a week getting out of the 
State, going back to their old home; and in 
time grandfather recovered and was about 
again. But to the day of his death, when 
grandmother took occasion at the break- 
fast-table to say that she had dreamed of 
this or that, he never again charged her 
with being whimsical, or expressed a desire 
to see her midnight visions fulfilled. 


ANOTHER LEGEND.—Felt hats, says the 
legend, were invented by no less a person- 
age than St. Clement, the patron saint of 
the Jatter’s trade. Wishing to make a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and at the 
same time to do penance for sundry unex~- 
piated peccadilloes, the pious monk started 
on his journey afoot. As to whether he 
was afflicted with corns or kindred miser- 
ies, the ancient chronicle from which this 
information is derived is silent; but, at all 
events, a few days’ successive tramping 
soon began to blister his feet. In order to 
obtain relief, it occurred to him to line his 


-shoes with the fur of a rabbit. This he 


did, and on arriving at his destination, was 
surprised to find the warmth and moisture 
of his feet had worked the soft hair into a 
clothlike mass. The idea thus suggested 
he elaborated in the solitude of his cell, 
and finally, there being no patent laws in 
existence in those days, he gratuitously 
presented to his fellow-mortals the result 
of his genius in the shape of a felt hat. 


FREEDOM. 
BY OCTO. 
Mad is the note of my bugle; Those that have been, all forgotten, 
Full, full is my day; Brief as the dew on the grass. 
Glad am I, glad! And the wherefore ? 
How can I tell you, pray? Out on the bay I am sailing; 
High, high runs the tide; 
Dead is the past, and forever; Song, and laughter, and dreaming— 
New is my life with the day. Long, long will I ride. 
Surely I had not believed it 77 
Only with yesterday. Call me not crazed or drupien— 
Hours have been twelvemonths, you see, 
Fettered no longer, no longer, Years have been ages and ages, 
Swift shall the long years pass; But now 1 am free—I am free! 
, Fla., Sept., 1878. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER X. 


“O, wuy did you ever come here ?”’ is 
the first wailing reproach with which she 
receives his words, 

“Because I could not help it! Much as 
I have suffered since we parted, I would 
not, knowing how lame any explanation I 
can make to you must be, have sought you 
willfully; but when the opportunity was 
pressed upon me I could not resist it, and 
I am here, and you must listen while I 
speak. ” 

“TI need no explanation!’ she says, 
proudly. 

“Then you are not the woman that I 
took you for. You are not the woman who 


once vowed to be my friend and counsellor. 
Friends do not condemn their friends un- 
heard, Irene.” 

“You must not call me by that name,” 


she falters. 

“T must, and will! for as we stand to- 
gether now, I know you by no other. But 
do not bé afraid that I shall say one word 
that you need blame me for. It is nota 
man who speaks to you! It is a fellow-soul 
éalling on you for God’s sake to lay aside 
for one moment all the hard thoughts you 
may have cherished of him, and let him 
éay what he can say for himself!’ 

“Go oli,” ‘she whispers; but she turns 


her face away, and, stooping to gather sun- | 


dry flowers that grow near, weaves them, 


with trembling fingers, into a little sortof . 


tuft. 

It is after breakfast, and they are stand- 
ing in front of Fen Court watching Tommy 
play upon the Iawn. As the last words 
leave Irene’s lips, Colonel Mordaunt, 
mounted on his favorite hunter, comes 
riding towards them from the stables; _ 

“‘Halloo, Muiraven! I thought you ‘were 
going over to Chester Farm with me this 
morning to see that greyhound litter. My 
man thinks we.shall be able to, spare you.a 

“You're very good, colonel! I should 
like to go, by all means, but wont you give 
me hali an hour’s grace after breakfast? 


If I had a quarter your constitution, I 
wouldn’t ask for it.’’ 

The colonel pretends to laugh at the 
idea, but he secretly enjoys it. 

‘And you a bachelor, without a care to: 
interfere with your digestion! Wait tilk 
you’re married, my lord!’ 

“That's complimentary to me,’’ says 
Irene, who is plucking up spirit with the 
want of notice accorded to her. And then 
she turns round suddenly, and goes up to 
her husband’s side and fastens the little 
bouquet she has made into his buttonhole.. 

The small attention pleases him; he feels: 
as though the sun had suddenly come out: 
from behind a cloud, and with his disen- 
gaged hand he squeezes the fingers busied 
with his adornment. 

“Thank you, my darling!’ he says, 
fervently. 

At that Irene does, what she so seldom 
does before another, puts up her lips to kiss 
her husband. 

“Don’t be away long,” she says, as she 
embraces him. 

Muiraven hears the sentence with a sigh, 
and watches the action with a frown; he 
knows so well what they are intended to 
convey—that, whatever this woman may 
still think or feel, he must be loyal to her 
husband, or she will not listen to him. 

_ “JT shall be back within the hour, dear,’” 
replies Colonel Mordaunt. “TI have only 
to ride down to the Long Close and see 
about the draining there, and then perhaps 
you will be ready to accompany me to 
Chester Farm, Muiraven.”’ 

shall be ready by that time,” replies 
the guest with careless brevity, as he 
switches off a bunch of lilac with his cane. 

He never intended to say more to Irene 
than it would be right for her to hear; 
there was. no need of that kiss to remind 
him of his duty—it has galled him; and as. 
soon as Colonel Mordaunt’s back is turned 
he lets her-know it. 

She is watehing the retreating horse‘and 
rider, more ‘from nervousness the com- 
ing explanation than’ regret  ‘hus- 
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band’s departure, when Muiraven’s voice 
sounds in her ear again. 

“If you can spare one moment from 
yyour matrimonial rhapsodies, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, perhaps you will fulfil the promise 
you made just now, and listen to what I 
have to say.”’ 

The sarcastic tone, so unseemly in their 
relative positions, rouses her to a sense of 
her own dignity and makes her brave. 

‘*Lord Muiraven, you took me so much 
by surprise that I hardly knew what to an- 
swer. I cannot believe that any explana- 
tion can alter matters as they now stand 
between you and me, nor do I see the ne- 
<cessity of one. But if you are still desir- 
ous of speaking to me, I am ready, as I 
said before, to listen to you. Shall we go 
indoors, or remain here ?” 

“Come into the shrubbery,’ he says, 
earnestly ; and into the shrubbery they go. 

When they arrive there, they pace up 
and down the winding pathway more than 
once, in utter silence. 

‘* Please say what you have to say!’ she 
pleads at last. 

**I will! Lrene, when your mother spoke 
to me that day in the library at Brook St., 
1 felt as though a thunderbolt had fallen at 
my feet.’’ 

‘*O, why allude to that? It is all passed 
and done with. Who cared about it?’’ 

“You did—and sodid I. It nearly broke 
my heart, and yet I was powerless to act in 
any other manner.”’ 

‘Then why speak about it? I wish that 
you would not.” 

“T must speak about it, even at the risk 
of tearing open my own wounds and yours. 
You see how coolly I take it for granted 
that you cared for me, Irene.” 

“Your wounds?” 

“Yes, mine! Good heavens, do you 
suppose that any obstacle short of insuper- 
able would have made me act as I was 
forced to do? Do you believe that I didn’t 
love you with all my. heart and soul ?” 

She does not answer him, but draws a 
deep long sigh of gratitude. Some of the 
black cloud that has darkened her exist- 
ence is cleared away already: Hric Keir 
loved her. 

“If I had but known it!’ she says at 


¥ Would it have made you happier ?”’ 
“T could have borne what followed by 
myself,” she answers, simply. 


Then a light breaks in upon Muiraven, 
and he sees what he has done. He under- 
stands that this girl has entered upon mar- 
riage to save her from the apathy that suc- 
ceeds despair. 

“God forgive me!’’ he cries aloud. ‘O 
Irene! I dared not tell you—I dared not 
tell it to myself until your mother crushed 
me with her inquiries, and I had no alter- 
native but to preserve a houndish silence 
and to leave the house that held everything 
that was dearest to me in the world. My 
crime—my madness was to linger near you 
for so long—when I knew a barrier was 
raised between us that even time itself 
might never have the power to pull down. 
But I did not know my danger, Irene, far 
less could I guess yours; exonerate me so 
far, if you can. 1 was so lonely at that pe- 
riod of my life—so much in need of sympa- 
thy and counsel—and the friendship you 
accorded to me was so sweet, I was wicked 
enough never to stop to consider what the 
consequences of the intercourse might be 
to both of us. O Irene! I will never again 
insult you by asking you to be my friend, 
but say that you will try to forgive me for 
the wrong I did you, and to think less 
hardly of me than you do.”’ 

“The barrier!’ she murmurs. Her 
voice is full of tears, and she dares not 
trust herself to say another word. 

‘* T will tell you all lcan. | I will tell you 
more than I have ever told to any other 
human creature on the subject. When I 
was very young—long before I met you—I 
got myself into a dreadful scrape; so great 
a serape that I did not dare—and never 
have dared yet—to tell my father of it; and 
this scrape involved consequences that ut- 
terly precluded—and preclude stilli—my 
ever thinking of marriage.’’ 

“ But—but I thought I heard—a rumor 
reached us two years ago that you were en- 
gaged to a Miss Robertson.” 

** Nothing but rumor, Irene. Your in- 
formant must have meant my brother 
Cecil, who is to marry Harriet Robértson 
next month. But to return to ourselves. I 
know my explanation is a very unsatisfac- 
tory one, and that I am presumptuous to 
hope you may accept it. But I cannot help 
making it. Will you trust me so far as to 
believe that I speak the truth ?”’ “ 

do believe it!’ 

“Thank you, a thousand times. 0, it 
you knew the load your words had lifted 
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off my breast! Had I followed the dictates 

of prudence, and of what the world calls 

propriety, I should have sneaked away 

whenever I heard your name mentioned, 

and died, as I have lived, under the ban of 
your contempt. But I was determined, as 
soon as ever fate sent me the opportunity, 
to try and clear myself in your eyes. It is 
very little I can say. I can only throw 
myself on your compassion, and ask you to 
believe me, when I swear that I never 
loved any woman as I loved you; and that 
had it been in my power to marry you, I 
should have spared no pains to make you 
love me in return.” 

“T do believe you,” she repeats again. 

He stops, and she stops, and he confronts 
her on the shrubbery path. 

“You believe—as surely as though I 
were yourseif—that there exists a fatal and 
insurmountable obstacle to my marrying 
any one ?” 

do—since you assure me it is 

“And that, had that obstacle not existed, 
I would have sought you, so long as you 
were single, through all the world, in order 
to persuade you to become my wife ?”’ 

Since you affirm it—yes!”’ 

' “And that when I asked for your friend- 
ship and affection, it was with no base in- 
tention to deceive or trifle with your love, 
but because my own yearning to be asso- 
ciated with you was so deep that I grate- 
fully gathered up the least crumb of conso- 
lation without considering what the issue 
might bring to us?’ 
“IT do!’ 

*O Irene, if I had but known all this 
before !’’: 

“(It was impossible that you could know 
it. Itisan adverse fate that has divided 
us. Be content to learn it now.”’ 

**T am content—and deeply grateful for 
your trust. But, with your ur gee shall I 
regain your friendship?” 

She hardly ktiows what to answer to 
this question. She glowing with the ex- 
citement of but sober’ 
enough to be aware that such a friendship 
as they once promised one another, can 
never exist between in their new 

Lord ‘Muiraven!"— she commences. 

Odo not eall‘me by that name? Fre¢hly 
as it brings back to me my brother*s death, 
itis‘hateful upon all oecasions, ahd 
than ever from your lips.” | 


*T mtst not call you otherwise,” she 
answers, quickly. ‘You have been very 
frank with me, and I will be the same with 
you. I will acknowledge that your con- 
duct—your supposed indifference—”’ 

“ My indifference—O Irene!’ 

‘has been the cause, at times, of 
great pain to me, and that to hear you clear 
yourself is comfort; and if I were still sin- 
gle, I might say, let us renew the friend- 
ship which was so rudely broken; but I am 
married, Lord Muiraven, and what we 
promised to be to one another in those old 
days we can never be now””’ 

Lord Muiraven receives this announce- 
ment with a deep groan. ’ 

**T am sure you will see the justice of my 
remark,” she goes on, presently. The 
counsel, and advice, and sympathy which 
were to form that bond, and which, more 
often than not, involve fidelity, might not 
be pleasant to my husband, and—I prom- 
ised to be frank with you—I love my hus- 
band, Lord Muiraven.”’ 

** You do?’’ he says, incredulously. 

“Tdoindeed! Not in the way, perhaps, 
you think of love, but, anyway, too much 
to engage in anything that might distress 
or wrong him. And you know that.a man 
of his age might well be unhappy.and sus- 
picious at his wife having » young and 
close friend like yourself. So that any- 
thing more than good companionship is 
utterly denied tous.” 

“The d—l!’ says Muiraven, under his 
breath. 

“Hush! don’t speak of it so lightly. 
You know well what I mean. My husband 
married me when most people would hard- 
ly have thought I should have made a 
pleasant wife, and—’’ 

** Osay you love me still!’ he interposes, 
eagerly, guessing at the reason of her 
doubt. 

She'turns herealm sad eyes on him in 
silenee, and the rebuke * snfficient ; he: 
permits her to proceed. 

4 through al my indifference and 
depression, and. often, afraid, my ill- 
temper (for [ have not been half grateful 
to hinvfor his kindness), he has been so 
patient, and attentive, and affectionate,. 


that I never could forget) it—if I ‘would. 


And therefore it is that I cannot give you. 
back my friendship, Lord Muiraven. My 
sympathy will always be yours; but friend- 
ship includes. confidence, and I am sure: 
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that confidence between me and any other 
man would give my husband pain.”’ 

“Ts a married woman never to have any 
male friends, then?’ he says, discontent- 
edly. 

“T am not called. upon to decide for 
other women. Some, unfortunately, have 
no friends in their husbands, and they 
must judge for themselves; but my hus- 
band was my best friend when—when I 
really seemed to be without one in the 
world, and I feel bound to return his good- 
ness where I can.’”? 

“All right, then! I conclude every- 
thing’s over between us. I am sorry I 
spoke’’—in a voice of the direst offence. 

“© Eric, don’t break my heart!’ the 
cries, involuntarily. 

“Break your heart, when 1 would lay 
down my life to save you from a momént’s 
pain! Irene! I am the most miserable 
man on God’s earth. By one fatal mistake 
I wrecked all my hopes of happiness; and 
now you consider me unworthy even of the 
notice you accord to the commonest of 
your acquaintances.” 

“T never said that. I shall always think 
of you, and treat you as'a‘friend; but, un- 
der the’ circumstances,’ don’t you agree 
with me that there might be danger ina 
closer intimacy?” 

“Would there be danger?” ie says, joy- 
fully. 

Alas for the weakness of human nature! 
He has just declared that he could lay 
down his life to save her from a moment’s 
pain; and yet it thrills him through with 
happiness to find that she fears lest nearer 
intercourse might bring wretchedness for 
both of them; and he would consent to 
the nearer intercourse, and the prospect of 
wretchedness, with the greatest alacrity, 
and believe firmly that he loves her through 
it all! Alas for human nature! ‘Blind, 
weak, wavering and selfish. From the 
crown of its head to the sole of its foot, 
there is no whole part in it! * 

“TI think T will go in now,” says Irene, 
without taking any apparent notice of his 
last remark. “TI ‘have said all that I-can 
say to you, Lord Muiraven; and further 
conversation on the subjéct would be use- 
less. You have made mé fnuch happier by 
what you have told me to-day, for I have 
had a hard Battle sometimes since we part- 
ed to reconcile your ‘conduct with the no- 
tion I had formed of you. Ionly wish you 
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had spoken as frankly to my poor mother 
as you have done to me.” 

“T should, had Mrs. St. John only given 
me the opportunity.” 

“Never mind! It is a thing of the past, 
and perhaps she sees the reason of it now 
more clearly than I do. Thank you for 
telling me as much as you have. But we 
will not allude, please, to the subject 
again.” 

**Must I never speak to you of my 
troubles ?”” 

“It is better not; and you need not fear 
I shall forget you or them. I have always 
prayed for you—I shall do so still.” 

‘God bless you, Irene!’ he says, be- 
neath his breath; and at the entrance of 
the shrubbery they part, he to go towards 
the stables, she towards the house. 

But she has not left his side one minute 
before a thought flashes across her mind— 
a thought which never once presented it- 
self throughout the interview. 

“The child! What of the child?’ . 

What of the child, indeed! Is she to re- 
store him to the man who has reinstated 
himself in her good opinion; or does not 
the mere fact of his existence render much 
that Lord Muiraven has said to her in the 
shrubbery null and void? Is the word of 
the betrayer of Myra Cray a word to be 
trusted; or is it certain that Eric Keir was 
that betrayer? Between excitement, and 
expectation, and doubt; and uncertainty, 
Irene becomes qufte confased, and the first 
thing she does on reentering Fen Court is 
to take out the packet of letters, the ivory- 
backed prayer-book and the photograph, 
and to examine them carefully again. 
Somehow they do not seem so thoroughly 
convincing to her‘as they did before. Lord 
Muiraven’s proper name is certainly “ Eric 
Hamilton,’ but the notes are only signed 
“E. H.,” and thename of Hamilton is very 
common. The initialé may stand for Ed- 
ward Hamiltonor Ernest Hamilton. It 
is rather poor evidence''té condemn a man 
upon a couple of initials: The handwrit- 
ing she coulé never positively swear to, be- 
cause she has never seen that of Lord 
Muiraven’s, except in answer to invitations, 
and these notes have evidently been -writ- 
ten hurriedly. '‘They“might be the letters 
of anybody; she will think no more about 
them. But thé photograph, faded as it is, 
isa more startling witness to his identity. 
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It is not flattering ; cartes-de-visites seldom 
are; it is too dark, and he is frowning, and 
his nose and chin are out of focus. Still, 
as she twists it about in the clear morning 
light, she cannot deny that it is like him— 
or like what he may have been some years 
ago. Yetit seems hard to accuse a man of 
80 serious a fault upon the evidence of a 
bit of cardboard! Irene would have twist- 
cd that photograph up and down and round- 
about until she had convinced herself that 
it was not the least like Lord Muiraven, 
nor ever could have been; but at this mo- 
ment the door opens to admit Tommy. 
Here comes the living witness of his fa- 
ther's frailty to put to shame all the inani- 
mate mementos by which she is trying to 
delude herself into the notion that Lord 
Muiraven is an injured man, Here come 
the dark wavy locks, the deep blue eyes, 
the pointed nose, already showing evidence 
of the possession ef a bridge; the deep 
chest and sturdy limbs that Tommy’s pro- 
genitor must certainly have displayed when 
at the same age as himself. Irene is almost 
cross with the little fellow for looking so 
abominably like his father. 

*O, he must have been the man! it is 
quite impossible I can be mistaken,”’ she 
inwardly ejaculates, as she throws herself 
intoa chair. ‘‘ Come here, Tommy! What 
on earth does Phabe mean. by parting 
your hair in the middle, just as if you were 
a girl—it makes you look quite absurd.’’ 

“Gentleman has got, his hair parted in 
the middie!’ says Tommy, alluding to 
Lord Muiraven. 

“That's uo reason you should have it 
too,’”’ replies Lrene, quite sharply, as she 
divides -his curls with her fingers, and 
effects a general disturbance thereof, of 


which her protege disapproves, ‘‘ Sit still, 
are 


“ You hurt!” 
tears well up imate his eyes at her rough- 
ness. At that sight ber mood changes. 

‘\O my blessed bey! my own little dar 
ling! de you want to go away from your 
poor mamma, who loves you so ?”’ 

‘I wont go, mamma!’ replies Tommy, 
stoutly. “Il will always live with my 


mamma, and take great care of her, I will.” 

** My precious! what should Ido without 
you? He would never be so cruel as to 
take you away. And yet, were he to know 
the truth, how could he do. otherwise? 
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How could I keep you? O what shall 1 
do?” 

“T will not give him up in a hurry,” she 
ruminates, presently, as Tommy, having 
had enough embraces, wriggles off her lap 
again and runs to play. “If I am to part 
with the child, it shall only be upon the 
most convincing proofs of the relationship 
between them’’—forgetting that only on 
the most convincing proofs would Muiraven 
be likely to acknowledge the responsibility. 
Brooding on this resolution, however, 
Irene grows cunning, and, bent on ascer- 
taining the truth, lays little traps wherein 
to catch her guest, inwardly triumphing 
every time they fail. She has many oppor- 
tunities of laying them, for her spirits are 
lighter and brighter after the shrubbery 
tete-a-tete, and Muiraven enters more 
freely into conversation with her. But it 
puzzles him considerably at this period to 
discover what motive she can have for con- 
tinually speaking in parables to him; or 
why should she drag in subjects irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, by the head and 
shoulders, as she is so fond of doing? 

“What a beautiful evening!’ he re- 
marks, casually, as the whole party seat 
themselves after dinner on chairs upon the 
lawn, ‘‘I consider the evening by far the 
most enjoyable part of the day at this sea- 
son of the year.” 

‘“*1f one has a clear conscience,” says his 
hostess, pointedly; “‘ but I think, if I had 
wronged any one very much in my life- 
time, I should never be able to enjoy a 
summer’s evening again. Everything seems 
so pure and calm then—one feels so near 
heaven.”’ 

‘I am afraid, if every one felt the same 
as you do, Mrs. Mordaunt, we should have 
to shut up summer at once. We have all 
wronged, or been wronged, I suppose, dur- 
ing our lifetime.” 

* But I mean a real wrong!—such as 
ruining the happiness of another. Don’t 
you think it is the very wickedest thing a 
person can do, Lord Muiraven?’ 

“Tam not competent to judge. I think 
I have wronged myself more than anybody 
else in the world; at all events, intention- 
ally,” he adds, with a sigh. 

Have you bad your photograph taken 
lately ?”” she goes on, in the wildest manner. 

“My photograph! No! My dear old 
father insisted upon my sitting for a por- 
trait in oils last autumn. That was bad 
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enough, but nothing to being photographed. 
Why do you ask?” 

*‘Trene is ambitious to fill that preten- 
tious-looking album that lies on the draw- 
ing-room table as quickly as possible,’’ says 
Colonel Mordaunt, laughing. 

“Indeed I am not! I call that album 
my menagerie. It contains such a set of 
gorillas. So few people take well. Do 
you?” addressing Muiraven again. 

“IT can hardly tell you. It is so long 
since I was immortalized by the photo- 
graphic art. Not since—let me see—’ 

“Since when?” she interposes, eagerly. 

“The year before last, I think. The 
London Stereoscopic Company had the 
honor of taking me just before I left town, 
and I never even asked for a proof of the 
photograph.”’ 

“You must have had something very en- 
grossing on your mind just then, Muira- 
ven,’’ remarks the celonel. 

had indeed.”’ 

‘* What made you sit to them at all ?”’ 

“‘T sat because I hoped the result of my 
sitting might be acceptable to a friend 
whom I had at that time, and I 
to send for the photographs because I 
found they would not be so; and all inter- 
est in them departed with the knowledge.” 

**A woman, of course, Muiraven? Noth- 
ing but a woman, or the wind, could 
change in so short a time.’’ 

“‘I did not say she changed, colonel.’’ 

“Then perhaps it was yourself. He 
looks fickle, doesn’t he, Irene 

“ Then he looks what he is not,’’ rejoins 
Muiraven. “Can I fetch anything for you, 
Mrs. Mordaunt?’ as she rises from her 
chair. 

“ No, thank you 

In another minute she is. back again 
with the ivory-bound prayer-book in her 
hand. She is going to make her first grand 
experiment with that. e 

** What have you there, Irene?” says her 
husband. 

“Only a prayer-book. A pretty little 
thing, isn’t it, Lord Muiraven ?”’ holding it 
out for his inspection. He examines it. 
without the slightest change of counte- 
nance. 

‘Well, if you want my candid, opinion, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, you must allow me to say 
that I do not agree with you. I suppose it 
is quite a lady’s idea of “ pretty; ‘but it 
looks very useless to me. Is it a real 
prayer-book or a hoax ?”’ 
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“Open it, and see. It is anything but a 
hoax.’ 

“Sol perceive. I thoughtit might prove 
to be a bonbonniere, or a powder pufi-box, 
or some other little feminine secret. So it 
is really and truly a prayer-book ?”’ 

“Of course! Have you never seen one 
like that before ?” 

“Yes; but not so small, I think. What 
a surprising print! I should have no eyes 
in a twelvemonth if I used a book like 
this.’’ 

“And you have really never seen an 
ivory-backed prayer-book before, or bought 
one ?”’ 

“Haven’t 1! I had to fork out five 
guineas for a church service for my sister- 
in-law that is to be, the otherday.. She 
took a fancy to it, and Cecil was so stingy, 
he wouldn’t buy it for her, so 1 was com- 
pelled to. It was a very fat one, quite ap- 
oplectic, in fact, and bound in ivory and 
silver. She said she should consider it as 
a wedding present; but I know I shall have 
to give her another, all the same.’’ 


“Well! I can’t understand it,” says 
Irene. 

“* My being generous for once in a way? 
O Mrs. Mordaunt!’’ 

“*Give me back that little prayer-book, 
please. I am sure you must have seen 
plenty like it before. They’re as common 
as possible.” 

“*T dare say I have, but—please forgive 
my country manners, Mrs. Mordaunt—I 
really don’t seem to care if I never see one 
like it again. It’s a most shockingly at- 
tenuated little book; it looks as though it 
had been reared on water-gruel, and re- 
minds me only of a pale, shrivelled-up, 
sickly old maid. It = most terribly upon. 
my feelings.’’ 

**] don’t believe you have any,’’ she an~ 
swers, quickly; and her husband thinks 
she is in fun, and laughs at the accusation, 
in which Muiraven joins him. At. this. 
moment Colonel Mordaunt is called.away 
to hold an interview. with his bailiff, and 
in the quickly-falling dusk, alone with 
their guest (Isabella having crept away 
some time before), Lrene feels bold enough 
to make another attempt of 
the truth. 

hope you are not 
respectful manner in which I spoke of 
your exceedingly pretty little prayer-book,’’ 
says Muiraven, breaking the ice for her. 
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“Tt is not mine,” she answers, briefly; 
“it belonged to Tommy’s mother. I am 
keeping it for him.” ‘ 

Indeed! that makes it interesting. Is 
it long since she died ?”’ 

“Nearly a twelvemonth. I have several 
of her little possessions—a photograph 
among the number.” 

““What, of—of—the child’s father?” 

conclude so.” 

“You must take great care of it. It may 
prove of the utmost use some day in trac- 
ing his parentage.”’ 

“So T think. His poor mother had been 
so utterly deserted that the only clue she 
could give me was the name (which she 
had discovered to be false) by which the 
man who betrayed her called himself. I 
wonder, if I ever meet that man or discov- 
er his identity, whether I should be bound 
to give up the child tohim? What is your 
opinion, Lord Muiraven ?”’ 

**You set me a rather difficult task; Mrs. 
Mordaunt. It so entirely depends upon 
whether the father will be anxious to as- 
sume his guardianship or not. He could 
claim the boy, of course, if he could prove 
his right to do so; but the greater proba- 
bility is, that he would deny the relation- 
ship. Had he had any intention of acting 
the part of a parent to his child, he would 
never have abandoned the mother.” 

“ You think so—it is your real: opinion?” 
she demands, eagerly. 

“T think every one must think so. Poor 
little Tommy is most fortunate to have 
fallen into your hands. You may depend 
upon it, you will never be troubled by a 
gratuitous application for him.” 

How hard hearted some she 


“They are brutes!’ replies her 
ion, determinately; and Irene is more ptiz- 
- gled than before. 
“Lord Muiraven’”’— ‘she commences 
n. 
all attention, Mrs. Mordaunt.”’ 
“If I were to arrive, accidentally, at the 
knowledge of who is the child’s father, 
and found he was not aware of the fact of 
his existence, ought I to make it known to 
him ?”” 
“Certainly!” 
“ You are sure ?” 
“Quite sure!—unless you wish to 
both parent and child. However kind and 
good you may be to him, no one can care 
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for a boy, or advance his interests in life, 
as a father can; and life, under the most 
favorable circumstances, will be a serious 
thing for poor little Tommy. If you are to 
keep him, I am sorry he is not a girl. Iam 
afraid you will find him troublesome by- 
and-by.” 

““T have no fear of that—only of his being 
taken away from me. Still—if you consid- 
er it would be right—” 

“Do you know who his father is, then ?”’ 

“T think I do; but, please don’t mention 
it again; it is quite a secret.” 

“Well, if I were in that man’s place I 
should think that you were wronging me; 
but it is a’ matter of opinion. ‘Tommy’s 
father may—and probably will—be only too 
glad to leave him in your hands.” 

if it were you?” 

' “Tf it weré'me, I should prefer to look 
after my own child; I should not feel jus- 
tified in delegating the duty toanother. I 
should consider it the only reparation that 
lay in my power to make him; and any one 
who deprived me of it, would rob me of 
the means of exhibiting my penitence.’’ 

This burst of eloquence’ decides her. 
Sorely as she will mourn his loss, 'she ‘dares 
not keep Tommy’s: parentage a seeret any 
longer. If he belongs to Lord Muiraven, 
to Lord Muiraven he must go. Batshe 
hardly dares think what Fen Court will 
look like of them are 
view again. . 

“ How crying?” 
her husband thé next day, as she issues 
from her and unexpectedly 
confrents him. 

“It is no matter,” cho 
ly, as she tries to pass him to go up stairs. 
She is vexed he has commented on her ap- 
pearance, for the housekeeper is standing 
in the hall at the same time. 

“But it-does signify,’ he continues, per- 
tinaciously. ‘‘ What.is the reason of it? 
Are you ill?” 

** Not in the least; but I have been tarn- 
ing over old letters and papers this morn- 
ing—and it is never a pleasant task to un- 
dertake. I shall be-all right again by lun- 
cheon time.” And she escapes to the 
shelter of her bedroom. 

“Lor, colonel! how ineonaifiernte 
are, questioning madam about the whys 
and wherefores of everything!’ ejaculates 
Mrs. Quekett. “‘‘As if a lady could turn 
over her stock of treasures—her little tokens 
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and bits of hair, and old love-letters, with- 
out bringing the tears tohereyes. You’ve 
no knowledge at all of women, colonel, 
and it seems to me you’ve quite forgotten 
you were ever young yourself.” 

“* But to see her eyes so red as that!’ ex- 
claims Colonel Mordaunt. 

“Bless you! do you think when you mar- 
ry @ woman, you walk at once into all her 
troubles and secrets, past, present, and to 
come? Colonel, you’ve the least diserimi- 
nation of any man Lever'‘knew! She might 
just as well expect You to turn out the bun- 
dle of your past life—and there’d be a pretty 
kettle of fish if you did“that I know!” 

** You have the most ¢ktraordinary habit, 
Quekett, of talking of ‘one’s private affairs 
in public places. wish you'd remember 
where you are.” 

Very well, colonel ;' that’s's hint for me 
to'go. But I couldn't help putting ‘in a 
word for Mrs. Mordaunt. You mustn’t ex- 
pect too much of her.. She’s yours—be con- 
tent with that. Wiser'men than you have 
found it best, before now, to keep their eyes 
half shut.’’ 

And with that, Mrs, Quekett, picking up 
a thread here and a strap of paper there, 
disappears quite naturally into the morning- 
room: Irene, meanwhfié, is bathing her 
eyes in water... She has really been 
only oeeupied in turning over old papers— 
the papers that concern Tommy—and try- 
ing.to write a letter to’ Lord Muiraven on 
the subject, which shall tell all she ‘wishes 
him to know, in language rot t66!plain. 
But she has found the task more @ 
than she anticipated; ugly things look so 
much more ugly when they are’ written 
down in black and white. She has made 
five or six attempts, and they are all in the 
waste-paper basket. 

As she comes down stairs to luncheon 
leoking quite herself again, and passes 
thréugh the morning-room, her eyes catch 
sight of these same fragmentary records 
lying lightly one upon the other, and she 
thinks how foolish- it was of her to leave 
them fur any one to read who passed that 
way. The gong is sounding in the hall, 
and the gentlemen’s voices are heard from 
the dining-room; so she gathers the torn 
sheets of paper hastily together, and thrust- 
ing them into a drawer of her davemport, 
turns the key upon ‘them until she’ shall 
have an opportunity of destroying them 
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more thoroughly. But she cannot imagine 
what makes her husband so silent and con- 
strained, during lunch that day—and con- 
cludes something must be going wrong with 
the farm, and trusts Philip is not going to 
break through his general rule of keeping 
out-door worries for out-door consideration ; 
or that Philip is not going to develop a 
new talent for indulging in the sulks— 
which appears to be the likeliest solution 
of the change at present. 

The next day is the one fixed for Lord 
Mairaven’s departure, and the colonel no 
longer presses him to stay. 

As breakfast is concluded and the car- 
riage is ordered round to convey him and 
his portmanteau to the station, Irene re- 
members her attempted letter of the day 
before, and feels sorry that it proved a fail- 
ure. She foresees a greater difficulty in 
writing to him through the post, and does 
noteven know where toaddresshim. Colo- 
nel Mordaunt has fidgeted off to the stables 
to worry the grooms into harnessing the 
horses at least ten minutes before the time 
that they were ordered to be ready; and 
(except for Tommy, who interrupts the con- 
versation at every word) she is left alone 
with their guest. 

“Do you know,” she commences timidly, 
“] wanted to speak to you, Lerd Muiraven, 
before ‘you. went—that is to say, 1 have 
something rather particular to tell you.” 

“Have you? 0, tell it now!” he ex- 
claims eagerly, his hopes rising at the idea 
that she has plucked up courage to allude 
to the past. 

*T could not—it would take too much 
time; besides, it is a subject on which [ 
would much rather write to you.” 

“ Will you write to me?” 

“I did write yesterday—only I tore up 
the letter.”’ 

“What a shame! Whatever it was, why 
did you not let me have it?” 

“Teould not satisfy myself; it was too 
hard a task. Only—should I be able to do 
so—where may [ address to you?” 

“To the St. James’s Club, df Berwick 
Castle. My letters will always be forward- 
ed from either place.” 

“ Porwarded! Are you not going to Lon- 
don, then?” 

“Only foradayortwo. I 
next week for India.” 
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“India! What should take you there ?”’ 
**Hopelessness, Irene!’ 

“ Hush 

‘Mamma, why did gentleman call you 
Reny ?”’ interposes Tommy from the folds 
of her dress. 

** Forgive he murmurs, “ Iam very 
careless. What takes me to India, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, is idleness and love of change. 
Last autumn I spent in the United States; 
this I hope to do pig-sticking in Bengal; 
and the next will probably find me in Tas- 
mania. What would you have medo? I 
am independent and restless, and in need of 
excitement; and there is nothing to keep 
me at home.”’ 

“Your father, Lord Muiraven!’’ 

“My father knows that I am never so 
little discontented as when I am travelling, 
and so he consents to it. And he has my 
brother. And I have—uo one.” 

“But India! such an unhealthy climate. 
I thought nobody went there for choice.’’ 

“On the contrary, to go there for choice 
is the only way to enjoy the country. I can 
return whenever I like, youknow. And as 
to the climate, it cannot be worse than that 
of New York, where the hot weather sweeps 
off its sixty head a day.” 

* And you will return—when ?”’ 

“In about six months, I hope, that is 
when the hot season recommences, I do 
not go alone. A cousin of my own, aad a 
very jolly fellow of the name of Stratford, 
goes with me. I shall come back so brown, 
you wont know me What shallI bring 
you home from India, Tommy? A big 
elephant ?” 

“ Yes, yes! bringalum-a-lum. Mamma, 
gentleman going to bring Tommy a big 
lum-a-lum 

“And you will really be away six months,” 
she says, dreamily. She is thinking that 
here is a respite from divulging the secret 
of her adopted child’s parentage, for if Lord 
Muiraven’s arrangements for leaving the 
country are completed, he would hardly 
thank her for thrusting so onerous a charge 
upon him as the guardianship of a little 
child on the very eve of hisdeparture. But 
he misinterprets the subdued and dreamy 
tone; he reads in it, or thinks he reads, a 
tender regret for his contemplated absence, 
and is ready to relinquish every plan which 
he has made upon the spot. 

“T thought of being so, Mrs. Mordaunt,”’ 
he replies, quickly, “‘ but if there were any 
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chance—any hope—if I believed that any 
one here—O, you know what I mean so 
much better than I can express it; if you 
wish me not to go, Irene, say the word, and 
I will remain in England forever.’ 

“Gentleman say Reny again,’’ remarks 
Tommy, as he pulls his adopted mother’s 
skirts and looks upin her face for an ex- 
planation of the novelty. 

“ Bother that child!’ exclaims Muiraven, 
angrily. 

“Be quiet, Tommy! Go and play,’ re- 
plies Irene. ‘Lord Muiraven, you quite 
mistake my meaning. I think it is a very 
good thing for you to go about and travel; 
and am glad that you should be able to en- 
joy yourself. I was only thinking of—my 
letter.”’ 

“Send it me. Pray send it to my club. 
I shall be there to-morrow!’ 

“IT do not thinkI shall, It was only 
about—this child,”’ in a lower voice. ‘Do 
you remember what you said once about 
being a friend to him if he lost me?” 

“ Perfectly; and I am ready to redeem 
my word!’ 

“Should anything happen whilst you are 
absent, Lord Muiraven, will you take care 
of him on yourreturn? The letter 1 spoke 
of—which will contain everything about 
his parentage—I will leave behind me, 
sealed and addressed to you. Will you 
promise me to ask for it, aud to follow up 
any clue it may give you as faithfully as 
may be in your power ?”’ 

I promise. But why speak of .your 
death, unless you wish to torture me?’’ 

“Ts it so great a misfortune, then, to pass 
beyond all the trouble of this world, and be 
safely landed on the other shore ?” 

“* For you—no !—but for myself—I am too 
selfish to be able even to contemplate such 
a contingency with composure. If I 
thought it probable, or even possible, noth- 
ing should take me from Eagland! You 
are not ill?” 

**Not in the least! I only spoke of death 
coming to me as it might come te you, or 
any one. I do not desire it. I am content 
to live, or—or—’ 

Her voice breaks. 

“Or—what? For heaven’s sake, speak!’ 

** T was so before we met again!’’ 

Good God!’ he utters: why did I not 
put a bullet through my brains before I was 
mad enough to come here ?”’ 

He walks up to the mantelpiece as though 
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he could not bear to meet her gaze, and she 
catches up the child and sets him on the 
embrasured window-sill before her, and 
looks into his eyes with her own brimming 
over with tears. 

Eaeh has spoken to the other; the pent- 
up cry of their burdened hearts has broken 
forth at length; and they stand silent and 
ashamed, and overwhelmed in the presence 
of Nature. Tommy is the first to recall 
them to a sense of their equivocal position. 

‘* Mamma is crying,’’ he observes, point- 
edly. ‘Naughty gentleman.” 

His shrill little voice attracts the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Quekett, who is loitering in 
the hall (a favorite occupation of hers dur- 
ing that season of the year when the sitting- 
room doors stand open), and she immedi- 
ately commences noiselessly to rearrange 
the pieces of old china that ornament the 
shelvesof a carved oak buffet outside the 
dining-room. 

At the sound of the child’s words, Muira- 
ven quits his place, and advancing to Irene, 
takes her hand. 

Forgive me,’’ he says, earnestly, ‘‘for 
all that I have brought upon you. Say that 
you forgive me!’ 

Mrs. Quekett pricks up her ears like a 
hunter when the dogs give tongue. 

“You wrong me by the request,” Irene 
answers. “I cannot think how I forgot 
myself so faras to say whatI did; but I 
trust you never to take advantage of my 
words.” 

“Except in letting their memory lighten 
my existence, I never will. And 1 thank 
you so much for permitting me to have a 
wutual interest inthis child. I see that he 
is very dear to you.” 

“He is indeed! I don’t think any moth- 
er could love a child more than I do 
him.” 

“ And you will let me love him too. He 
shall be the link between us; the common 
ground on which we may meet—the mem- 
ory left, to whichever goes first, of the af- 
fection of the other. Henceforward Tom- 
my shall have a father as well as a mother.” 

“*T will be sure and leave the letter that 
I spoke of.” 

** And you will not write to me—not one 
line to cheer me in any way.” 

“T must not; and it would be impossible 
if I could. When you return—perhaps—”’ 

“If you say that, I shall return to- 
morrow.’’ 
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At that moment the carriage-wheels are 
heard grating on the gravel drive. 

‘Here is the colonel, Mrs. Mordaunt!’’ 

Irene starts—flushes—and withdraws her 
hand quickly from that of Lord Muiraven. 

Mrs. Quekett, duster in hand, is looking 
in at the open door. 

colonel!” cries Muiraven, looking 
at his watch to cover their confusion ; “‘ how 
time flies! it is nearly eleven. Well, good- 
by, Mrs. Mordaunt. I shall have shota 
real Bengal tiger before we meet again.” 

“Tiger will eat you,” interpolates Tom- 
my, sententiously. 

“*O, take care of yourself,” says Irene, 
with quick alarm. 

“TI will—believe me! since you ask it! 
How big is the lum-a-lum to be, Tommy ? 
Ten feet high ?” 

** As tall as the house,” replies Tommy. 

** Are your traps brought down stairs yet, 
Muiraven ?”’ demands Colonel Mordaunt, 
as heentersthe room. ‘‘ We haven’t much 
time to spare, if you’re to catch the one 
o’clock train. ‘That fellow William is shirk- 
ing his work again, Irene; I found the gray 
filly with her roller off. I declare there’s 
no getting one’s servants to do anything 
unless one is constantly at their heels.” 

“ Look what gentleman given me!” says 
Tommy, who has been occupied with Lord 
Muiraven at the window. 

“Your wateh and chain!’ exclaims 
Irene. “Ono, Uord Muiraven, indeed you 
you must not. Think how young the child 
is. You are too generous.” 

**Generous!”’ says the colonel; “it’s 
d—d foolish, Muiraven, if you’ll excuse my 
saying so. The boy will never be in a posi- 
tion to use it, and it will be smashed in an 
hour.” 

“No! that it shall not be, Philip. Iwill 
take care Lord Muiraven’s kindness is not 
abused—only a toy would have been so 
much better.” 

** Pray let him keep it, Mrs. Mordaunt. 
It will be rather a relief to get rid of it. I 
so much prefer to wear dear old Bob’s, that 
was sent home to me last autumn,” 

* You certainly must have more watches 
than you know what to do with,” grumbles 
the colonel. ‘* Put Lord Muiraven’s port- 
manteaus in the carriage, James ;—wait a 
minate. Let me speak to the coachman.” 

Irene has taken the wateh from the child’s 
hand, and is holding it in her own. 

**It is so kind of you,” she murmurs. 
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“Not at all; itisa pleasure tome. Keep 
it as a pledge of what I have promised in 
respectofhim. And if I thought you some- 
times wore it, Irene, in remembrance of our 
friendship, it would make me so happy.” 

will.” 

Thanks—God bless you!’ and, with one 
Jong look and pressure, he is gone. 

* 7 * * * * * 

Irene takes an opportunity during the 
succeeding day to examine her behaviour 
and its motives very searchingly, but she 
thinks that, on the whole, she has acted 
right. What could Muiraven have done 
with a young child just as he was starting 
dor a place like India? He could not have 
taken Tommy with him; he would have 
been compelled to léave him in England 
under the care of strangers; who, in the 
event of his father dying abroad, would 
have had him reared and educated without 
any reference to herself. Yes, she believes 
she has done what is best for all parties. 
When Muiraven returns she will tell him 
the truth, and let him do as he thinks fit; 
but until that event occurs, she shall keep 
the child toherself. And as the blankness 
of the knowledge of his departure returns 
upon her every now and then during that 
afternoon, she catches up Tommy in her 
arms and smothers him with kisses, as she 
reflects with secret joy that she has some- 
thing of Muiraven left her still, How sur- 
prised she would be to compare her present 
feelings with those with which she first 
learned the news of the boy’s paternity. 

The sin and shame of that past folly are 
not less shocking than they were; but the 
sting has been withdrawnfromthem. JZric 
loves her. He was not base and cruel and 
deceitful; it was fate that kept them separ- 
ate; and on the strength of his own word, 
he is forgiven for everything—past, present, 
and to come! Whatis there woman will 
not forgive to the man she loves? 

Irene almost believes this afternoon, that 
if she is but permitted to bring up Tommy 
to be worthy of his father, so that when he 
isa man, and Eric is still lonely and un- 
married, she may present them to each 
other and say, ‘‘ Here is a son to bless and 
comfort your old age,”’ she will desire noth- 
ing more to make life happy. And feeling 
more light-hearted and content than she 
has done for many a day—although Muira- 
ven has put miles between them—goes sing- 


ing about the garden in the evening, like a 


blithesome bird. Her carolling rather dis- 
turbs Colonel Mordaunt who (with his 
study window open) is. busy with his farm 
accounts; and making small way as it is, 
with Mrs. Quekett standing at his right 
hand, and putting in her oar at every sec- 
oné figure. 

** Not oats, colonel; it was s barley Clayton 
brought in last week; and if an eye’s any- 
thing to go by, ten sacks short,as ’ma 
living woman.”’ 

** How can you tell, Quekett ” replies the 
colonel, fretfully; “‘did you see them 
counted ?” 

“Counted! Is it my to watch 
your stable-men do their work ?” 

“Of course not; but I suppose Barnes 
was there; he is generally sharp enough 
upon Clayton.”’ 

* Well, there it is in the granary—easy 
enough to look atit. It seems short enough 
measure to me. Perhaps some has been 
taken since it was unloaded.”’ 

“It’s very unpleasant to have those 
doubts. I hate suspecting any one, espe- 
cially my own servants. Why should they 
rob me? They nave that they 
want.” 

** Bless you, colonel! as if that made. any 
difference. Of course they haye everything 
they want; and it’s generally those who 
are closest to us who play us the dirtiest 
tricks. A man would get through life easy 
enough if it weren’t for his friends. That's 
a handsome watch his lordship gave to 
that brat of Cray’s (I hope yar lady isn’t 
within earshot), isn’t it 

* It must have cost fifty pounds if it cost 
five. I can’t imagine any one being so sim- 
ple as to part with his property in that lay- 
ish manner, Quekett!”’ 

“Nor I—if he don’t know to whom he’ 8 
parting with it. But Lord Muiraven knows, 
as sure as my name’s Rebecca. He’s not 
such a fool as he looks.” 

“You are so mysterious, Quekett, with 
your hints. and innuendoes,’’ replies. her 
master, peevishly. ‘‘ Why can’t you speak 
out, if you have anything to say ?” 

‘Would you be any the better pleased if 
I were to speak out ?” 

‘* Muiraven’s private affairs cannot affect 
me much, either one way or the other.”’ 

*-] don’t know that, colonel. You 
wouldn’t care to keep the child hanging 
about here if you thought it was. his, I 

reckon.” 
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“Of course not; but what proofs have 
you that it belongs to him ?” 

“Well, he’s stamped his signature pretty 
plainly on the boy’s face. All the world 
can see that; and whether the child is his 
own or not, he’s safe to get the credit of 
him.” 

““A very uncertain proof, Quekett. I 
should have thought you had had too much 
experience to accept it. Now look at the 
mattersensibly, Is it likely Lord Muiraven 
could have been to Priestley and courted 
Myra Cray without our hearing of it ?” 

“Myra Cray has not always lived at 
Priestley, colonel. But putting that aside, 
how can we be sure the child did belong to 
Cray ?” 

* But—I have always understood so,’’ ex- 
claims Colone) Mordaunt as he pushes his 
chair away from the table and confronts 
the housekeeper. 

*‘ Ay, perhaps you have; but that’s no 
proof either. Mrs. Cray always said the 
boy was a nurse-child of hers; and it was 
not until Myra’s death that Mrs. Mordaunt 
told you she was his mother.’’ 

‘* Mrs, Mordaunt repeated what the dying 
woman confided to her.” 

‘Perhaps so,” remarks Mrs. Quekett, 
dryly, ‘‘ but the fact remains, colonel. And 
your lady took so kindly to the child from 
the very first, that I always suspected she 
knew more of his history than we did.” 

**Do you mean to insinuate that my wife 
took this boy under her protection, know- 
ing him to be a son of Lord Muiraven ?” 

“T don’t wish to insinuate—I mean to 
say I believe it; and if you’ll take the 
trouble to put two and two together, colo- 
nel, you’ll believe it too.” 

** Good God! it is impossible. I tell you 
Mrs. Mordaunt never saw Lord Muiraven 
till she met him at the Glottonbury ball.”’ 

“TI think there must be a mistake some- 
where, colonel; for they’ve been seen to- 
gether at Lady Baldwin’s parties more than 
once; I had it from her own lips.” 

**T can’t understand it. Iam sure Irene 
told me she did not know him.” 

“Some things are best kept to ourselves, 
colonel. Perhaps your lady did it to save 
you. But if they’d never met before, they 
got very intimate with one another whilst 
he was here.” 

“ How do you mean ?”’ 

“In arranging plans for the child’s future, 
and so forth. I heard Mrs. Mordaunt tell 


his lordship this very morning, just as he 
was going away, that she should write to 
him concerning it. And his giving the 
child that watch looks very much, to my 
mind, as though he took a special interest 
in him,” 

_ Colonel Mordaunt frowns and turns away 
from her. 

“Tcannot believe it; and if it’s true I 
wish to God you had never told me, Quekett. 
Go on with the accounts!—Where is the 
baker’s memorandum for flour?’ Didn’t 
I order it to be sent in every week ?”’ 

“ There it is, colonel, right on the top of 
the others. One would think you had lost 
your head.” 

* Lost my head; and isn’t it enough to 
make a man lose his head to hear all the 
scandal you retail tome? Do you want to 
make me believe that there is a secret un- 
derstanding between my wife and Muiraven 
concerning that child ?”’ 

**I don’t wan you to believe any further 
than you can see for yourself. If you like 
to be blind, de blind! It’s no matter of 
mine.”’ 

“Is it likely,” continues the colonel, 
shooting beyond the mark in his anxiety to 
ascertain the truth, “ that had she been pre- 
acquainted with that man, and preferred 
his company to mine, she would have been 
so distant in her manner towards him and 
so low-spirited during his visit here ?”’ 

“Tam sure I can’t say, colonel; women 
are riddles to me, as to most. Perhaps 
your lady didn’t care to have his lordship 
located here for fear of something coming 
out. Any way, she seems light-hearted 
enough now he’s gone,” as the sound of 
Irene’s voice comes gayly through the open 
casement. 

“1 don’t believe a word of it, Quekett,’’ 
says the colonel, loyally, though he wipes 
the perspiration off his brow as he speaks; 
‘you are hatching up lies for some infernal 
purpose of yourown. This is no business 
of yours, apd I’ll listen to no more of tt. 
Go back to. your own room, and leave me to 
settle my accounts by myself.” 

“Thank you, colonel! Those are rather 
hard words to use to an old friend who has 
served you and yours faithfally for the last 
thirty years; and you can hardly suppose 
I shall stand them quietly. I may have 
means of revenging myself, and I may not, 
but no one offended me yet without repent- 
ing of it, and you should know that as well 
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as most. I wish youa very good night, 
colonel.” 

“Stop, Quekett. If Ihave been hasty, 
you mustforgiveme. Think how wretched 
the doubt you have instilled in my breast 
will make me. I love my wife better than 
myself. I would lay down my life to pre- 
serve her integrity. And the idea that she 
may have deceived me is utter misery. I 
shall brood over it until it eats my heart 
away. I would rather know the worst at 
once.” 

While he is speaking, the housekeeper 
has drawn a torn sheet of paper from the 
leather bag she carries on her arm, and is 
smoothing it carefully between her palms. 

“Well, colonel, you had better know the 
worst,’ she replies, as she lays the paper 
on the desk before him; “ you will believe 
your own eyes, perhaps, if you wont believe 
me; and you may live to be sorry for the 
words you’ve spoken. But you shall be de- 
ceived no longer, if I can help it.” 

“ Quekett! what is this?’ 

**Read it, and judge for yourself! It 
came down in your lady’s waste-paper bas- 
ket, which she aint half so careful of as she 
needs to be. .And when you have read it, 
you’ll understand, perhaps, why I’ve taken 
upon myself to speak as I have done.” 

He glances at the first few characters and 
turns as white as a sheet. 

Leave me, Quekett,”’ he utters in a faint 
voice. 

“Keep up, colonel,” she says encourag- 
ingly as she retreats. “There’s as good 
fish in the sea, remember, as ever came out 
of it.” ' 

But his only answer is to thrust her quiet- 
ly from the door and turn the key upon her 
exit. 

The air is full of all the sweet scents and 
sounds of early summer. A humble bee, 
attracted by the honeysuckle that clusters 
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round the window-frame, is singing a 
drowsy song amongst its blossoms; the 
cows in the meadow beyond the lawn, re- 
stored to their calves after milking, are 
lowing with maternal satisfaction; the 
nestlings, making, beneath their mother’s 
guidance, the first trial of their half-grown 
wings, are chirping plaintively amongst the 
lilac bushes; and aboye all is heard Irene’s 
cheerful voice as she chases Tommy round 
and round the garden flower-beds. 
Everything seems happy and at peace, as 
he sits down to scan the words which are 
destined to blot all peace and happiness 
from his life forevermore. He glances rap- 
idly at the familiar writing, reads it once— 
twice—three times, and then falls forward 
on the study table with a groan. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Tue DiFFIcuLty or Rerorm.—Perhaps 
nothing is more effectual in preventing peo- 
ple from reforming their habits in any di- 
rection than an attempt to deny or ignore 
the real difficulties that stand in their way. 
This is acommon mistake with those who 
wish to use their influence to good purpose. 
In urging the performance of a duty, or the 
abandonment of a fault, they declare that 
nothing is easier. You have only to cease 
drinking, to forsake bad company, to desist 
from selfish or quarrelsome conduct,” as 
the case may be. They fail to recognize 
the intense efforts, the numerous obstacles, 
the thorny paths involved in this word only. 
If, however, instead of ignoring them, they 
hasten to admit, and to present fairly the 
difficulties that lie inthe road of reform, at 
the same time exhibiting the benefits that 
must accrue from the effort to overcome 
them, and thus, by hope and encourage- 
ment, strengthening the will to brave en- 
deavors, they will often be themselves as- 
tonished at the success of their enterprise. 


NorTIce To THE PUBLIC.—BE ON THE LOOKOUT FOR A SWINDLER.—One B, F. Turner, 
who is soliciting subscriptions for BALLoU’s MAGAZINE in Illinois, is a fraud, and we 
request the public whom he is cheating to arrest the scamp and punish him for his 


crimes. 


We have advertised the fellow for months past, but he is still at work at his -in- 


famous business. One of his vietims recently sent us a receipt, printed in due form, 
with the exception that the publishers were represented as Thomas & Talbot, instead of 
Thomes & Talbot, the fellow falling into a mistake which many make who do not stop 
to take a second glance ata name. Will the people of Illinois please pass around the 
name of B. F. Turner, and kick him as he deserves, when he asks for subseriptions? We 
do not employ travelling agents, and we wish the public understood it a little better than 


they do. 
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ANACREONTIC. 
BY FRAXK W. DARLING. 


But give to me the juster god 
Who gives but cannot take away. 


I. 
I cherish not the barbed pang 
Of arrow rankling in the breast, 
But when from Cupid’s bow ’tis sped 
It gently lulls my soul to rest. 


i. 
Bacchus, in his liveliest mood, 

Is hidden in the flowing bowl; 
Caressed too much, he turns and rends 
The proud and too-confiding soul. 
m. 

Let those who love the drowsy god 
Descend to be his slave for aye, 


Iv. 


Now, Cupid, if my song can buy 
Thy favorable aid, but send 

An arrow to her heart, and let 
Our mutual loves forever blend. 


Vv. 


And I will praise thee, dimpled god, 
That thou, with kind impunity, 

Hast made the severed streams to meet | 
And flow at last in unity. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


“ Turery-stx years old to-day!’ And I 
looked bravely at the face the mirror re- 
flected. It was a face that bore a mark for 
every year it had bidden adieu to; aye, and 
for more, too! The lines around the 
mouth were deeper, and the silver threads 
in the hair thicker, than the few drops in the 
bucket of eternity called for. I smiled at 
the face as I gave the last smooth to the 
frost-sprinkled hair, and pinned on the 
plain linen collar, for I was at my after- 
‘noon toilet; and then, instead of going 
down to the sitting-room, as usual, I seated 
myself by the window, and looked down 
the vista of the past. Twelve years ago I 
had come to this house, lonely, bruised and 
bleeding; hoping nothing, asking nothing 
but to hide away and die. Ah! those black 
terrible days! Days when heaven itself 
seemed closed, and my burning, aching 
eyes could see no faintly shining star of 
hope, so blinded were they by the false 
splendor of my lost idol, before whose 
shrine 1 had bowed and worshipped with 
alla woman’s strength. But stop! I must 
not think of this. ‘ Let the dead past bury 
its dead.”? Rest came at last, thank God! 
His blessed light broke through the clouds, 
and shed its peace upon me; and to-day, 
one looking into this quiet old maid’s face, 

22 


would smile at the thought of love’s ever, 
thrilling her heart, and that it was onee, 
called beautiful. Ah me! what puppets, 
we are in the hands of fate. 

“Come in!” I said this aloud, in. reply, 
to a knock on the door, which opened, and, 
my maid-of-all-work entered. 

“Well, Mary, what is it?” 

“If you please, Miss Margaret, Mra. 
Bucket has sent for you. Johnnie is tack, 
with fits agin.” 

In an instant all sentimental regrets were 
gone, and | was myself again; the especial 
nurse and Esculapius of all afflicted baby- 
hood of the neighborhood. I rose at once, , 

“Poor child! Do upa large package of 
mustard for me, Mary. How long since he 
was taken ?”’ 

“I don’t know, miss. Jim brought the. 
word, and he be as stupid as a mule; stand 
in the kitchen suckin’ his finger.” 

“Give him a piece of bread, Mary. I 
think he can suck that to a better advan-. 
tage. Hurry with the mustard. I am 
ready to start.’” 

Mary left to obey; and in afew moments, 
with Jim and his bread. by my side, I was 
on my way to the home of the afflicted Mrs. , 
Bucket. I found the poor babe very bad | 
indeed. He was a delicate child who had 
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been subject to fits from his birth; but this 
attack was unusually severe, and as I looked 
at the little white pain-drawn face, I silent- 
ly prayed that the eternal gate might open 
to let his pure spirit pass to rest. The 
mother was useless through fright, but 
with the help of an older sister, I got the 
little sufferer,into a hot bath, and at last he 
was better. I watched over him till he 
opened his eyes, and the fits seemed 
broken; and then, after giving directions 
to the sister, in case they should come on 
again, I prepared to return home. The 
sun had set, and twilight was growing gray 
when I left the cottage. I felt no fear, 
and walked leisurely on, while the deep 
shadows and mellow light irresistibly re- 
called the thoughts which Mary’s interrup- 
tion had put to flight, and I floated on 
memory’s wings back to the daysof my 
girlhood. Half way between my home and 
the Bucket cottage stood a small shed, or 
barn, used by the village butcher as a 
slaughter-house. I had a strong repug- 
nance to the place, aud always quickened 
my pace when | came to it; but this night 
I was so absorbed by my reflections that I 
did not notice I was near it till a loud bel- 
lowing aroused me, and looking up, I saw 
a@large bull break from his captors, and 
come plunging toward me. My nerves are 
strong and my self-control usually good, 
bnt both failed at that moment. I could 
not move or shriek. I stood like one par- 
alyzed, gazing at the bloodshot eyes and 
widespread horns of the approaching brute. 
Nearer and nearer he came; I could feel 
his hot breath like a blast from a furnace. 
His cruel horns almost touched me, and 
then I knew no more till I woke in the 
grass by the roadside, with my hair and 
shoulders dripping water, a strange man 
kneeling beside me, and the butcher and 
his assistant, with bare bloody arms and 
hands, standing by as audience. 

If I have an especial abhorrence of any- 
thing, it is being the centre figure of a 
scene. It may do very well for blooming 
damsels in their teens to sink down in 
graceful swoons, while distracted masu- 
lines press frantically near, each eager to 
support the drooping lily; but a middle- 
aged woman, lying limp and helpless, is a 
different thing altogether; and, according 
to all human probabilities, suggests noth- 
ing more chivalrous to the unfortunate men 
who happen to be present than the query, 
“How much does she weigh ?” 


Spurred on by this conviction, my first 
act was not to ask wildly where I was, or 
any other absurd question; but to make a 
desperate effort to regain an upright posi- 
tion. I got partly up, when a dizziness 
seized me, and I sank back and closed my 
eyes; but through their falling lids I saw 
the butcher seize a pail that stood near, and 
make a demonstration towards a second 
deluge. By a mighty effort of will I opened 
them at once, and faintly uttered, “‘ Don’t!’ 
The butcher desisted, and the stranger 
said, gently: 

** Lie quietly for a few minutes, madam. 
All danger is past.”’ 

A tone in the voice stirred something 
deep down in my memory. My chilled 
blood. leaped hotly as I looked at his face. 
What a simpleton I was! It was a fine 
face, stern but kind; with deep gray eyes 
and heavy dark beard and hair; but a face 
I had never seen before. I waited a few 
moments, and then, with his help, I got up 
on my feet. 

“Are you at all hurt, madam?” he asked. 

“No,” Lreplied. ‘I was very foolish to 
faint. Thank you for your kindness. I 
think I can go home now.”’ 

I took a step forward, but I staggered, 
and would have fallen, had not his quick 
arm supported me. 

** Indeed,”’ said he, ‘‘ you are not able to 
walk. Sit here and rest, and one of these 
good men will get a carriage to take you 
home.” 

“No! no! I will not trouble you fur- 
ther. That was but a flash of dizziness. 
I am better now, and able to walk.”’ And 
I took a very creditable step, and then 
added, ‘‘ I am much obliged to you, gentle- 
men, for your kindness. Good-evening.’’ 

But the stranger stepped to my side. 

“Pardon me, madam, but I cannot let 
you go alone. If you are determined to 
walk, I will go with you.” And he quietly 
drew my hand within his arm. There was 
no combating either his tone or manner, 
and without a protest we walked away. 

My home was not distant, but near as it 
was, my feet grew weary, and I leaned 
heavily on my companion’s arm before I 
reached it. Mary stood on the porch 
watching for me, and when she-saw me 
coming through the gate with a stranger, 
her curiosity got the better of propriety, 
and she came half way down the path to 
meet me. 
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“Laws, miss!” she exclaimed, as she 
saw my pale face and drenched clothes. 
** What.has happened to you? You look 
as how you had been ducked.” And she 
cast a half-suspicious eed on my com- 
panion. 

“T met with a slight netncinn Mary, 
that is all,” I replied; and then addressing 
the stranger, ‘“‘You have been very kind, 
sir. I thank you heartily, and will not de- 
tain you any longer.” 

I did not invite him into the house, and 
my hospitality cried out against it; but he 
had hurt my self-esteem by witnessing and 
ministering to my weakness, and I was 
anxious to get rid of him as soon as possi- 
ble. He did not seem to notice the omis- 
sion, but said, taking a card from his 
pocket-book: 

“Do not mention it, madam. 1 ‘only 
obeyed the commands of humanity.” Then 
handing the card, ‘* May I offer this, and 
beg the privilege of calling to-morrow to 
see if you suffer any ill effects?” 

I took the card, but replied, stiffly: 

“Thank you, sir; I cannot consent to 
your taking more trouble on my account.’’ 

“T assure you, madam, it will be an 
honor.. May I come?” 

I laughed, not a pleasant laugh: 

“It is so seldom that I can confer an 
honor, that for the sake of the novelty, I 
will say yes. Mary, will you give me your 
arm?  Good-evening, sir.’”’ And I walked 
into the house. 

The next morning, in spite of my strength 
of mind and muscle, I found my nerves so 
shaken and my bones so stiff that I was 
obliged to keep my room. As I lay on the 
lounge, trying to conquer my weak fancy, 
which would keep constantly before my 
mind the vision of those glaring eyes and 
cruel horns, the question suddenly put it- 
self, ** Who saved me from the beast, and 
carried me to the roadside? Could it be 
the stranger, as the card declared him, 
‘H. Vernon?” I thoughta moment. It 
must be he! Then, with a hot blush of 
mortification, I asked myself, ‘‘ How have 
Ishown my gratitude?’ and the answer 
was, * By withholding the common civili- 
ties of everyday life.” 

I put my hands to my face, and fora 
moment wished that the beast had killed 
me; but that was wicked and foolish, and 
{ stopped short. Well, I had done it, and: 
couldn’t undo it. One thing was certain, 
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if that were his first job in the life-saving 
line, I didn’t think the profit was suff.ciently 
large to induce him to take another con- 
tract. Then, in spite of my resolution not 
to care, I began to feel ashamed of myself 
again, and would no doubt have lost my 
last shadow of self-respect, had not the 
door opened at that moment, and Mary en- 
tered with acard. I took it; it bore the 
name “‘ H. Vernon,” and beneath it, writ- 
ten in pencil, “sends his sincere regrets 
that he is unable to call in person, and 
would be happy to know how Miss Murray 
is to-day.” I looked ‘hard at the carda 
second. 

“Who brought this, Mary?” 

“A boy, who is waiting below.” 

“Umph! He is broilingme well.” Then, 
after a moment’s reflection, “ I think he is 
going a little bit too far. I have a right to 
be as rude as I wish to. He can wash his 
hands of me, but he shan’t sit in judgment 
on my conduct. I’m not a child, to be re- 
proved! Mary, hand me that pencil.” 
And I wrote on the other side of the card, 
Miss Murray regrets exceedingly that she 
has caused Mr. Vernon so much trouble. 
She insists that he will take no more for 
her. She is ‘quite well.” 
Mary. 

“There, give that to the boy.” And I 
added, mentally, “*I don’t think he will 
come for another.”’ 

Mary left the room, and with the help of 
lavender and valerian, I finally soothed ? 
royself to sleep. 

The next morning I awoke calm and re- 
freshed, anc able to take up the duties of 
life, which was fortunate, for poor Johnnie 
Bucket was taken with convulsions again 
that day, and his mother sent for me at 
once. That night and all the next day I 
spent with the tortured child, and when 
the glare of the sunlight began to soften, 
and the shadows to grow long and deep, 
rest came to him—the Father called him 
home. 

I laid out the little corpse, and did all 
that human power could do to comfort the 
mother in such an hour; and then, a neigh- 
bor coming in, I left her in charge, and 
went home for rest, which I felt I needed. 
It was late when I left the cottage, and by 
the time I reached home it was quite dark. 
The parlor window was open, and as 1 
stepped upon the porch, I saw the dim 
form of a man sitting in the parlor. My 
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circle of gentlemen friends was not large, 
and my callers were confined almost en- 
tirely to the minister, and Mr. Shebbs, the 
man who managed the plot of land I dig- 
nified by the name of my farm, and who 
gave me strict account of the number of 
turnips and potatoes raised thereon. But 
he usually made his calls in the kitchen; 
consequently, I decided that my present 
visitor must be the parson; and fearing 
that he had been waiting a long time, I en- 
tered the room at once, and extended my 
hand to—Mr. Vernon! 

_ “Pardon me!’ he said, as he saw the 
look of not very agreeable astonishment on 
my face. “‘ You remember you gave me 
permission to call, and as I could not do so 
at the appointed-time, 1 presumed to do so 
to-day. Are you displeased ?”’ 

His voice fell as he asked the question. 
Again that muffied knock at memory’s 
door, and again I looked searchingly into 
his face, to find it strange. 

“No,’’ I replied, slowly, ‘‘I am not dis- 

pleased, but I am sorry that you should 
take so much trouble for me. To confess 
the truth, solicitude of such earnestness is 
so unusual to me, that it is rather distress- 
ing.” The last was slightly tinctured with 
irony. 
» He winced and flushed; and when the 
blood receded from his face, I saw through 
the darkness that he was much paler than 
when I had parted with him. 


*. “I beg your pardon, Miss Murray,’’ said 


he, coldly. ‘“‘Had I suspected. that my 
presence would distress you, I assure you I 
would not have inflicted you. I deeply re- 
gret my blunder, and will relieve you im- 
mediately.”’ 

He advanced tomarda the door, but 
having passed the last stage of angry 
mortification, my feeling suddenly changed 
to a desire te retrieve the damage I had 
done, and I explained : 

“Nol no sir! Pray do not go! I have 
been very ungrateful, and I beg your par- 
don. You saved my life, and | have repaid 
you with insults, Please forgive me!’ 

I am not sure, but at this moment I 
would have held up my hands to him in 
supplication, had he not anticipated me 
by extending his to me, and saying: .. 

**You are too severe on yourself, Miss 
Murray. It is partly my fault. I should 
not have intruded after you intimated that 
apy presence would be annoying.” 
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I was now as eager to propitiate as I had 
been to outrage before, and replied ; 

“Tt is not at all annoying, sir. I am 
very happy to see you. Pray be seated till 
I bring lights. You must stay and take 
supper with me.” 

. He hesitated, and then said: 

“Thank you. I should be most pleased 
to, but it will be impossible to-night. I 
merely called to satisfy myself that you 
were entirely recovered; and now I shall 
bid you good-evening.”’ 

He did not offer his hand — but 
bowed low and went out. 

The next day little Johnnie; was "buried. 
I was at the cottage all day; and the many 
duties I had to perform left me no time to 
think of Mr. Vernon. The day after. the 
funera) [ also spent at the Buckets; and 
the episode of Mr, Vernon grew fainter 
and fainter, till one day it was snddenly 
brightened by Mary’s bringing me his card. 
I must confess that my heart beat a little 
fast as I took it, and I stopped in front. of 
the glass to smooth my hair before I went 
down to see him, 

He arose as I entered, with a smile that at 
once assured me all fears of his retaliating 
for the past were needless, and said: 

‘*T hope L have not interrupted you this 
morning, Miss Murray, but I feared you 
would forget me if I staid away any longer.” 

“Your self-esteem" is searcely up to the 
masculine standard, to let,such an idea 
enter your head,” I replied; ‘‘ but your 
fears are groundless. Your memory is still 
fresh, and I am indebted to you for bright- 
ening the monotony of a stupid morning.” 
1 noticed that the pallor which had been 
so striking on his face the last time I saw 
him was gone, and involuntarily I contin- 
ued, ‘‘ Were you ill when you were here 
before? You were so pale!’ | 

I was annoyed the moment L asked the 
question; but he replied, carelessly : 

**Q, nothing of importance. I seldom 
indulge in the luxury of drugs. I consider 
the butcher a much more worthy fellow 
than the doctor. Aprepos of butchers, 
Miss Murray, would.it be any satisfaction 
to know that that unruly bovine met a vio- 
lent death the day after he rary tre: you 
with one?’ I shuddered. 

Please do not speak of that!’ 

‘I beg pardon. I was very thoughtless. 
Fate is working most cruelly against me, 
Miss Murray.” 
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After Many Days. 


“I believe that’s the wail every one 
raises when his stupidity betrays him into 
trouble.” 

He laughed. 

“Your reproof is sharp, but I can’t say 
unmerited.’”’ Then looking out of the 
window, he added, “‘ What a perfect little 
nest you have here!’ 

“Yes, Llike it. It is quiet, and one is 
not troubled by the worl.” 

* But able to watch over, and minister 
‘to its wants and woes,”’ added he. 

“ Unfortunately, one can never get away 
from those,’’ I replied. ‘* Do you stay long 
in our village, Mr. Vernon?” 

“IT cannot say. 1am such a poor rudder- 
less ship that a chance wind may loosen my 
moorings at any minute. You, in. your 
«cosy home, Miss Murray, ought to pray ear- 
mestly for such shelterless waifs as myself.” 

“And have the ‘ waifs’ laugh at us for 
our pains; or, still worse, if our prayers 
should be granted, and one should be set- 
tied in a cosy little home with a pretty lit- 
tle wife, have him, as soon as the dazzle of 
newness was worn off, and he was chafling 
under the ‘ confounded bore of it all,’ hurl 
our prayers, transposed, back upon our de- 
voted heads. Thank you; I don’t love the 
human race well enough for that.’’ 

He laughed. 

* You are determined I shall not make a 
fortunate remark. Fortunately, I shall not 
be able to disgrace myself further to-day. 
I have an engagement which will vblige me 
to take my departure now. That is fortu- 
nate! Ah! I thought it would be. Well, 
you have been so good to me to-day that I 
forgive you, and will come again soon. 
Good-evening.”’ 

He bowed his bead in a peculiar manner. 
{I started. Why was it that this man, so 
anlike one who was doubly dead to me, 
should so often call him up before me! 

The next day I did not see Mr. Vernon, 
but at evening a boy came with an exquis- 
ite bouquet, bearing his card. The next 
evening brought himself, and from this 
time his visits became more frequent, till 
each day brought him to my cottage. 

The days grew shorter. ‘The slender 
willow leaves began to sicken, and as we 
walked beneath them, they would die, and 
fall, and come fluttering to the ground be- 
fore us, to warn us that autumn days were 
coming. 

One day Mr. Vernon called earlier than 
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usual. I was very busy on some parish 
work, and I sent word by Mary fer him to 
wait till I finished it.. It occupied me fif- 
teen minutes, and when I entered the par- 
lor, he was looking over a portfolio of 
sketches. He was gazing on one so intently 
that I approached him and looked over his 
shoulder before he noticed me. As my 
eyes fell on the picture, the half-formed 
words died on my lips, and I put out my 
hand to seize it, It was only a rough eray- 
on sketch, with a large house in the back- 
ground, and in the front a rustic seat, over 
which the clematis was trailing. But O, 
what a rush of memories it awakened, this 
sketch which I thought destroyed! On 
that seat I had listened to the words which 
made earth heaven to meg and on that seat 
we had sat in the pale moonlight that last 
happy night, when his tongue poured such 
honeyed sweetness into my ears, and all the 
while his heart was full of blackness and 
deceit. 

““Where did you get that?’ I asked, 
fiercely. “Give ittome!’ But he held it 
back. ‘Give it to me!’ I repeated, my 
voice rising, ‘‘ I thought it was.destroyed. 
Give it to me, that I may tear it into a 
thousand pieces!’ 

He arose, and fixed his eyes steadily 
upon me. His face was very white, and 
he asked, slowly: 

‘* Margaret, do you really wish to destroy 
this? Isall memory of the past so hateful ?”’ 

I was too excited to notice his strange 
words, and replied: 

‘Yes! yes! I would blot out every trace 
of it from the earth! Give it to me!’ 

Without a:word, he handed it to me; I 
rapidly tore it into shreds, and going to the 
window, I scattered them tothe wind. I 
watched them till they all flattered away, 
and then, realizing how absurdly I had be- 
haved, I turned to my companion, with 
burning cheeks, and began to mutter an 
apology. But he stopped me with a faint 
smile. 

** Pray do not, Miss Murray. It was my 
misfortune in selecting that unhappy 
sketch. I have caused you much pain. 
Pray say no more! I shall detain you but 
afew minutes. I have only come to say 
good-by!”’ 

Good-by!’ I echoed the words blankly. 

“Yes, I leave to-morrow morning. I 
have spent a very pleasant summer, for 
which I am greatly indebted to you; and I 


assure you that in my future aimless wan- 
dering my memory will often carry me 
back to it and you. You are busy this 
morning, and I will not detain you longer. 
Good-by! God bless you!” 

He held my hand in a painful clasp a 
moment, and then he was gone. 

I stood motionless for some moments 
when he left me; then I turned, walked 
slowly up to my room, and locked the door 
hehind me. I sat down, and began to 
work; for a woman of my years ought not 
to let the parting of a friend interfere with 
her duties. I took a few stitches, and then 
threw the garmént down, and sprang up, 
and walked the floor. 

“*O why, why had this come to me—me 
who had borne and conquered so much! 
Why could I not be happy in the quiet I 
had fought so hard for! Why did he cross 
my path!’ 

' An hour passed, and still I kept up my 
weary walk, and still my heart wailed, 
‘* Why did he come!” 

At dinner-time Mary knocked at the 
door. I cast a look at my white’ face, and 
told her I would not go down. O how 
long, how endless that afternoon seemed ! 
I thought the sun would never soften his 
cruel glare; but at last the yellow turned 
to gray, the soft night wind began to sigh, 
and the moon to weep her penitential tears. 
Weary and feverish, I left my room, and 
stole softly out in the porch, to seek rest in 
change. I had been sitting there but a 
short time, when I heard the gate swing, 
shut, and then a well-known figure eame 
up the path. My heart beat loud, but with 
a savage clench of my teeth, I forced my- 
self to sit quiet. He had probably forgot- 
ten. something, and would only stay a few 
minutes. I wouldn’t make a fool of my- 
self twice the same day for any man. As 
he came upon the porch, I arose, and hold- 
ing the back of my chair for support, I 
said: 

“Good-evening, Mr. Vernon. This is an 
unexpected pleasure.” But in spite of all 
my efforts, my voice was hard. He did not 
reply to my remark, but put out his hand, 
and taking mine, saidt - 

“Tam glad you are out here, Margaret. 
I have something to teil you, and would 
rather tell it in the moonlight. Margaret, 
you.tore up that sketch oe anger. 
Why. was it?’’ . 

. The question was put in: a tone of com- 
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mand. I had no strength to resist it, and 
answered, calmly: 

‘Because that sketch kept fresh the 
memory of a villain who has done me a. 
deadly wrong.”’ 

He shut his teeth firmly, and said, 
through them: 

‘Those are strong words, Margaret; are 
you sure of them ?” 

**Sure of them!’ 1 burst out, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Sure aslamthatI breathe. Sure 
as I am that I hate as deeply as I once 
loved. But why do you ask this, sir? What 
right have you to question me? This is 
twice to-day that I have betrayed myself 
before you. I hope you enjoy my disgrace !’’ 

I turned to leave him, ome he. rene 
back. 

“Stay!’ said he, in a hoarse voice. 
“Margaret, if Hugh Arnould should stand 
before you, and prove that he was innocent, 
that it was all a vile plot, and that he had 
been true to you all these years, could you 
believe him and love lim again ?” 

My breath came fast, my head grew diz- 
zy, and I gasped rather than spoke: 

do you tortureme? Why on 
speak of impossibilities ?’’ 

“It is not an impossibility!’ he ated: 
and by a quick movement he tore off the 
dark wig and beard, and Hugh Arnould, 
the lover of my youth stood before me. 

‘* Margaret! Margaret!’ he exclaimed, 
‘* forgive me for deceiving you; it has tried 
me sorely to do so, but it was so long ago, 
and so many things have happened, that I 
dared not come to you as myself. Marga- 
ret, that letter was 4 ‘base forgery. They 
knew I was far away, and helpless to de- 
fend myself, so they dared to send it. They 
planned well. It:did its work; and across 
the sea, I waited and prayed for you, till 
hope at last burned out, and with a bitter 
hunger in my heart, I turned my face from 
the haunts of civilized men. Ten weary 
years I spent on the burning sands of Afri- 
ca and Asia; and then a longing seized me 
to see home once more. It was God's 
voice called me, Margaret. 1 came, and 
learned the vile wrong that had been done 
us, Margaret, and then, with a new life 
thrilling my heart, Isearched till I found 
you. O Margaret! Margaret! say that the 
old love is not all dead!” 

Five years have passed since I heard that. 
cry, and I am sitting in the porch by my 
husband’s side. My hair is no grayer, and 
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he says that the lines around my mouth are 
fading away. A tramping of hoofs is sud- 
denly heard, and then adrove of cattle pass 
down the road, and he asks: 

“Do you remember, little woman, the 
time I pulled you from under the bull’s 
feet, and narrowly escaped being gored to 
death myself ?”’ 

‘““Why, Hugh, were you hurt ~’ 


She was a Widow. 


“You would have: thought so had war 
seen my arm.” 

“How dreadful!’ I said, leaning over 
him, as if I feared the beast would attack 
him thenand there. ‘‘ That made you look 
so pale the day you called. Hugh, how 
can 1 ever repay you ?”’ 

~“ By keeping out of like danger in the 
future 


Yus, she was a very modest-appearing 
woman, and she had the sweetest smile 
and the most innocent-looking face I ever 
saw. She was a small woman, too, and I 
always was fond of small women. Hereyes, 
my dear sir, were. black, but unlike some 
black eyes that you’ ve seen, there was noth- 
ing wicked about them. They were regu- 
lar lamb’s eyes, that is, in expression; and, 
as I said to Grogstar, the first time I saw 
her, ‘“‘ That woman is an angel. She can’t 
be anything else, with those eyes.’’ 

“You're right,” cried Grogstar. ‘‘ She 
is an angel, if there ever was one in this 
world,” 

“What! do you know her?’’ 

“‘ Why, my dear fellow, I knew her when 
she was a little girl. She’s old Cooglesby’s 
daughter. Married Frogsham, poor fellow.” 

Why, poor fellow?” 

“ Dead, you know.” 

_ “18 it possible that that young and deli- 
cate-looking creature is a widow ?”’ 

** It’s not only possible, but a fact,’’ said 
Grogstar. ‘‘ Howeyer, she isn’t so very 
young. I believe she’s twenty-eight; and, 
let me see, you are—’”’ 

“ Thirty.” 

** Ah, yes. Well, now my dear Tynear, 
if you ever think of marrying, I don’t know 
of a woman that would suit you better than 
Mrs. Frogsham for a wife. Let me intro- 
duce you.”’ 

“ Thank you, I was just going to ask you 
to present me to the lady.” 

And that was the way! made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Frogsham. 

We were all stopping at the hotel at 
Rocky Beach. Major Grogstar had a room 

next to mine, and before I had been in the 
house three days, we were the best of 
friends; and after he introduced me to my 
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dear Delia, why, I thought more of him 
than ever. 

I say my dear Delia. Yes, our acquaint- 
ance ripened into love, and she confessed 
that I had won her affections; and her con- 
fession was made within three weeks of the 
day that Grogstar introduced me to this 
lovely creature. 

“ "Twas on the evening of a day 
Which we in love had dreamt away,” 


as the poet says, that I made my proposal. 
We were sitting upon a high rock that over- 
hung the sea. I at Delia’s feet, looking up 
into her beautiful eyes. She, looking ocean- 
ward, her lamblike countenance illuminat- 
ed by one of her childlike smiles. 

“* Delia,” ‘said I—and as usual: in such 
cases, I took her hand—* Delia, you are 
the only woman that I ever loved—the only 
woman that can make me supremely 
happy. ” 

As usual in such cases, she did not with 
draw her hand. 

“O, will you, darling?’ 
press her to my bosom. 

*“ Cornelius,’? she replied, in her sweet 
flutelike voice, ‘Cornelius, I’ve been 
through with this be—before, therefore, I 
beg you’ll excuse me for any seeming lack 
of enthusiasm; but believe me, Cornelius, 
I love you, very, very dearly.” 

“* And may I call you mine ?”’ 

“Yes, darling.” 

Then I took her in my arms, and she laid 
her beautiful head, with its shining coils of 
—<did I tell you she had black hair? Welt 

she had, and as I was saying, she laid it, 
head and all, right down upon my bosom, 
and then put up her lips for a kiss'so nata- 
rally, and at the same time so artlessly, and 
with such an innocent childlike smile apon 
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her countenance, that I could hardly be- 
lieve she was a widow. 

After escorting my beloved back to the 
hotel that night, I rushed into Grogstar’s 

oom to tell him of my good fortune. 
I found him sitting by the open window, 
enjoying the seabreeze, and smoking ina 
calm and meditative manner. He wel- 
comed me with a cheerful smile, and mo- 
tioned me to take aseat. Butl couldn’t 
sit. I was altogether too full of joy to 
double up. 
** My dear Grogstar,”’ cried I, dancing be- 
fore him as David danced before the tent, 
“you behold the happiest man in the world. 
She is mine.” 
"Ah, you refer, I suppose, to—to the 
widow ?” : 
'“ Yes, tomy dear Delia. The young, the 
artless, the dove-eyed, the innocent and un- 
sophisticated creature who—by the way, 
Grogstar, do you knowI cannot think of 
her as being a widow!’ 
“ But she is, Tynear. Yes, she is a wid- 
ow. In fact, my dear fellow, I suppose 
that’s what makes her seem so artless. 
Widows often do. And so she has—”’ 
_“ She has promised to be mine, Grogstar.’’ 
_ I thought there was a tearin my friend’s 
eye, but it may have been caused. by the 
smoke from his pipe. He grasped my hand. 
“ Tynear,’’ said he, with evident emotion, 
“Tynear, I congratulate you. She is a 
jewel. Sheisone of athousand. You are 
a lucky man to win such a woman, but you 
don’t-know it. You think you do, but you 
don’t. You imagine that you are happy, 
but you’ve no idea how happy yeu ought 
to be, under the circumstances. She is a 
most remarkable woman, Tynear, but I as- 
sure you that—that she is a widow.” 
sumed his pipe, 

| “Lam glad, my friend, that you approve 
of my choice, and I hope to see you at the 
wedding,” said L, 

“I shall certainly come, my dear sir,”’ re- 
turned Grogstar. “I told Delia—Mrs. 
Frogsham, I would say—that I should ex- 
pect an inVitation to her next wedding, and 
she promised that I should have one. Is 
the day appointed ?”’ 

* No, but L shall not feel secure in my 
happiness until it is. O my dear Grogstar, 
excuse my emotions, but if you had ever 
loved as I love, you—” 

ween there,” he interrupted. 


know just what your feelings are. Give 
’em vent. That was all that saved me.” 

** What! did you ever love a woman?” 

** Yes, she was a woman,”’ wailed Grog- 
star, ‘“‘ and—and she was a widow.” 

Did she die ?”’ 

would be alone,’’ he lay- 
ing down his pipe. ‘I feel it coming; ‘a 
feeling of sadness and longing.’”” And as 
he turned his face toward the sea, I am 
sure I saw a tear glistening in the moon- 
light as it trickled down his nose. 

“ The sight of my happiness makes him 
sad when he thinks of his own sorrows,” 
I said, as I quietly left the room. 

The next morning there were two arrivals 
at the Rocky Beach hotel. One was a Mr. 
Bluggs, atid the other a Mr. Nogglestone, 
both of New York. 

“When I appeared on the piazza, they 
were both talking with Grogstar. The lat- 
ter bade me good-morning as I passed. 

“Is that he?” asked Bluggs, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 

“Fortunate man!’ exclaimed Noggle- 
stone, when Grogstar replied affirmatively. 

Did they refer to me? If so, then my 
friend must have told them that I was 
Delia’s accepted lover. Perhaps they had 
seen her, and perhaps they were both 
charmed with her beauty; and poor fellows! 
how they must have envied me! 

I was thinking of this, my bosom swell- 
ing with pride and joy, as I quietly smoked 
my morning cigar, when my beauteous 
Delia appeared at the door. Grogstar, 
Bluggs and Nogglestone raised their hats 
simultaneously. Delia bowed and smiled, 
O, 80 sweetly, and yet so modestly. Ah, 
she was so happy in my love that she could 
not look coldly upon any one. Then she 
came forward and took my arm, and we 
walked down toward the beach. 

* You know them, it seems, my dear?” 
I questioned. 

“What, Mr. Bluggs—Mr. Nogglestone, 
darling ?”’ 

“Yes, sweet.” 

**O, they were old lovers of mine,” re- 
plied Delia, with that childlike smile. And 
then noticing that her answer did not seem 
to increase my happiness, she added, ** But 
that isn’t my fault, Cornelius. I wasn’t to 
blame for their loving me. I didn’t ask 
’em to. I never asked anybody to love me, 
and I don’t want anybody to: love me but 
you, Cornelius, dear.” 
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**But they can’t help it,” said I, “ you 
are so beautiful and good. It’s a wonder 
to me that Grogstar never loved you.’’ 

*O, he did,” cried Delia. ‘‘ He was my 
third lover.’’ 

Hal’ I caught her in my arms, as we 
stood upon the sandy shore, and pressed 
her to my bosom. ‘‘O Delia, if you love 
me, name the day—quick!” I cried. 
“*? Twould break my heart to lose you; and 
here you are surrounded by three of your 
old lovers, who are undoubtedly waiting to 
snatch you from my arms at the first favor- 
able opportunity. Name the day, darling, 
and let it be soon. The suspense will be 
terrible until I can call you really and truly 
my own. Ah! now too well I know the 
cause of Grogstar’s emotions, which he yain- 
ly tried to conceal, whenI told him you 
had promised tobe mine. Name the day!” 

Will next Thursday do, Cornelius?’ 
she asked, in her musical voice, while a 
modest blush suffused her beautiful coun- 
tenance as sbe timidly raised her dovelike 
eyes to my face. 

“Yes, Thursday willdo. I think I can 
survive a week,” I answered. 

“*We will be married, here, then, in my 
little parlor at the hotel.” 

Yes.’’ 

* And if you have no objections, I should 
like to have a few friends present.”’ 

** Lhave already invited Grogstar,” said I. 

“Yes, and I should like to have Mr. 
Bluggs and Mr. Nogglestone there.” 

‘Do you think they will be able to bear 
it, my dear? Wont it be too much for 
their delicate organizations ?”’ 

“They will bear up for my sake,” said 
Delia. 

“ Then let them come,”’ I answered, turn- 


ing my eyestoward the hotel. Butimagine 


my surprise and alarm to discover Bluggs, 
Nogglestone and Grogstar, all seated at the 
latter’s window, each man holding a large 
telescope in his hand, and each telescope 
being pointed directly at Mrs. Frogsham 
and myself. 

* Delia,’’—said I, as the cold perspiration 
broke out all around my nose—“‘ Delia, we 
are watched.” 

They always do just she answered. 
** They watched Mr. Frogsham the same 
way. But they don’t mean anything wrong.” 

*O, they don’t, eh? But I wont trust 
’em, my dear. They may have formed a 
conspiracy to tear you from myarms. I 


don’t like the expression of Nogglestone’s 
eyes, and there is a sinister curl to Bluggs’s 
nose. No, let us return to the hotel imme- 
diately. Until we are married I shall not 
feel secure. I shall hardly dare trust you 
out of my sight.’’ 

Dear reader, I cannot linger over the 
next few days—the last of my single life. 
They were too full of anxiety and vague 
terror that something awful was about to 
happen. I hardly dared leave Delia alone 
for a single moment, and I never retired to 
rest, until satisfied by the snoring of Bluggs, 
Nogglestone and Grogstar, as I listened at 
their doors, that they were wrapt in 
slumber. 

But Thursday came at last. Several of 
my friends from the city came down on the 
morning train, and with them the Rev, Mr. 
Alderburg, who was to officiate at the wed- 
ding. Quite a number of Delia’s friends 
and relatives came also, so that there was 
a very pretty little company gathered in 
Mrs. Frogsham’s parlor, when the bride 
and bridegroom entered the room, and 
stood up before the clergyman to be joined 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. 

I speak of the bridegroom, you will ob- 
serve, as if—well,as if he was another fellow. 
This is owing to the fact of my having ob- 
tained most of the particulars of the—the 
—performance from another person. As 
for myself, I was in a semi-unconscious 
state for the greater part of the day. Too 
much happiness, no matter in what form I 
take it, is sure to fly to my head; and that 
was what was the matter with me on my 
wedding day. 

But I was conscious through it all, of the 
presence of Bluggs, Nogglestone aud Grog- 
star. All through the ceremony, they kept 
their eyes fixed upon my face. I think 
they were in a sort of clairvoyant state, for 
they seemed to take all my feelings upon 
them ; and when Mr. Alderburg pronounced 
Delia and me one, we four sighed in concert, 
and looked around us with a smile, or, rath- 
er, four smiles. 

Then came the congratulations, the kiss- 
ing, the wine, a short ride to the railroad 
station, the tearful partings, and then, with 
my beautiful wife by my side, the train 
dashed on, bearing us away upon our wed- 
ding tour. : 

I don’t know as [ told the reader that my 
wife had resided in Langholm previous to 
our marriage. She owned a fine house 
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there, and thither we repaired to spend our 
honeymoon. 

Arriving at the house in the evening, I 
was somewhat surprised upon being ush- 
ered into the parlor by my wife, to find the 
room filled with children, who made a rush 
for Delia the moment she entered the 
room. 

“Why, dear Cornelius,” cried that dear- 
est of women, looking up into my face with 
some confusion depicted upon herinnocent- 
looking countenance, “I don’t know—I 
think 1 must have forgotten to tell you any- 
thing about my children.” 

“Your children 

“Yes, dear.’’ 

“How—how many—have you—you got 
on hand ?” I asked in some bewilderment, 
looking around upon the sea of smiling 
childish faces. 

“Only twelve,”’ Delia answered,modestly. 

“ Twelve!” 

“Yes, four sets, Cornelius,” replied that 
paragon of women, putting up that little 
rosebud of a mouth for a kiss. 

Isank into achair. ‘ Madam,” said I, 
“you are doubtless aware that I’m fond of 
children; Idote on ’em, and I appreciate 
this little surprise you have given me.” 

“O, I knew you would.” 

“Yes, Ido. Are they all here?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You are sure that there are none lying 
round loose outside 

“Quite. There are just four sets, and 
they are all here.” 

“Sets? I don’t know as I understand 
you. Please explain.” 

“Why,” she began, looking so modest 
and so charming, “I mean sets of triplets.” 

Then she sat down upon my knee, and 
put her beautiful arms around my neck, 
while the twelve grouped themselves into 
sete in their regular order and with hands 


behind them, stood staring at their new 
father. Then my wife continued thus: 

**T married my first husband in Indiana. 
He is the father of set No 1.” 

“Ah, indeed! And after he became a 
father, I suppose he died.” 

**No, he—he became discouraged and re- 
tired. He said that he had heard that there 
was luck in odd numbers, but he wouldn’t 
believe it. So he ieft me, and I—I obtained 
a divorce.” 

**But Grogstar told me that Mr. Frog- 
sham was dead.” 

*O, yes, he died. I was speaking of my 
first. His name was Nogglestone.”’ 

“ Nogglestone! the gentleman whom you 
invited to our wedding ?” 

“Yes, darling. My second was Mr. 
Bluggs, and he got discouraged, and—and 
retired.”’ 

“Did he become a—a father, too?’ L 
inquired anxiously. 

“Yes, Cornelius; set No. 2 belongs to 
him. I married Mr. Grogstar next, and he 
is the father of set No. 3. 

** And he became discouraged ?”’ 

** Yes, and then he retired. I obtained 
a divorce from Mr. Grogstar, and married 
Mr. Frogsham.”’ 

“He was the father of set No. 4?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

* And he got discouraged ?” 

“Yes, and died,” replied Delia, arising 
and standing before me in all her loveliness. 

For one moment I sat spellbound, gaz- 
ing first at the twelve and then at my beau- 
tifal wife. Then I staggeréd to my feet. 

** You are not discouraged, I hope, Cor- 
nelius ?” said my wife, as she laid her little 
hand on my arm. 

“Ono, my dear. On the contrary, ’'m 
quite encouraged. But I never could bear 
much bliss—and this is—well a—about four 
sets too inuch.” 
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BENDED TWIGS AND STRAIGHT SAPLINGS. 


MARIE OLIVER, 


Daisy SarrorD walked into the sitting- 
room quietly. She laid her music-ro]l in 
its accustomed place, and took off her little 
straw hat as absent-mindedly as she had 
put her gloves and parasol in the drawer of 
the old secretary. 

The plainly-furnished sitting-room was 
very still. Somebody had been in, and 
with a careful hand had drawn the white 
muslin curtains closely, so as to shut out 
the hot sun. A vase of beautiful flowers 
stood upon the centre-table, while over the 
mantel sprays of luxuriant ivy fell and 
clambered about the tiny painting hanging 
just above it. 

But Daisy took no notice of either vase 
orivy. After she had put away her walk- 
ing apparel, she went to the door leading 
to another apartment and called: 

Mother 

A pleasant voice responded at once: 

“Here I am, Daisy; what is it?” 

Daisy went into the kitchen hastily. She 
sat down in the open doorway just where 
the rays of the sun fell, and looked up into 
the face of her mother, engaged with the 
week's ironing, pleadingly and longingly. 

“© mother,” she broke forth, at last, 
“I wish I could go away somewhere this 
summer! All the girls have been talking 
about going; some to the mountains, and 
some to the seashore. O dear! if I could 
only stay a few weeks by the salt water, I 
would be content.’ 

“JT wish you could, Daisy.” The moth- 
er’s face grew very tender as she looked on 
this one daughter. “It would delight my 
heart to have you go somewhere. It would 
do you a great deal of good, besides making 
you enjoy. yourself; but I don’t see how 
we are going to send you. You know it 
costs a great deal for board at such places, 
and we have already paid out’ quite an 
amount for your music lessons; though, to 
be sure, you have well improved your time. 
But perhaps things will be different some- 
time, darling; then you shall have those 
wishes gratified. I only wish you could 
now.” 

"0, well, mother?’ Daisy jumped up 
from the doorstep quickly, and flung her 


arms around the gentle woman’s neck. 
“Don’t fret about me. Perhaps it is 
wrong in me to think of such things.’ 

“No, not wrong.” The mother’s hand 
smoothed the flushed face lying on her 
shoulder very softly. ‘‘No, not wrong; 
for you have not seen many shadows in life 
as yet. You are young, Daisy, and the 
fancies of youth are different from those of 
older people. If there were no aspirations, 
how few things would be accomplished! It 
is only wrong when we make ourselves mis- 
erable over them because they are not.’’ 

“I know that, mother; and I ought not 
to make myself uneasy about them; but 
really, sometimes when I hear the girls at 
school talking about this thing and that 
thing, it makes me wish I had it, too; and 
I don’t see how Lam to get them. I know 
I could appreciate the beautiful. The other 
day Alice Ford asked me into her house, 
and the servant showed me into her private 
sitting-room; and really, our parlor looks 
shabby beside it. The carpet is very fine, 
the piano elegant; and when I saw all the 
rare things, 1 wished—but there! of what 
use is it to wish? None at all.” And 
Daisy paused very suddenly. 

Mrs. Safford went on with sper work 
quietly. 

“Do you think that Alice is any happier 
than you, Daisy?’ she questioned. 

“Nol? Daisy spoke very eagerly now. 
“She hasn’t any father, or any brother. 
Her sister is very cold-hearted, and her 
mother fault-finding. O no! I don’t be- 
lieve she is as happy as I am.”’ 

Mrs. Safford exchanged her cold iron for 
a warmer one. 

‘* Would you like to exchange places with 
Alice, Daisy ?—she take your home, and 
you take hers ?”’ 

I don’t think I should,’”’ answered 
Daisy, hugging the big Maltese cat, then 
slyly basking in the sunlight which streamed 
across the floor. ‘‘I don’t think I could 
give up my dear mamma for Alice’s—and 
yet I should like the beautiful things which 
she has.”’ 

“Pll tell you what ’tis, Daisy,” shouted 
a boyish voice in the yard just underneath 
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the window by which the green hopvine 
grew, “you must get married, and then 
you'll have them.” 

The young girl glanced in the direction 
from whence the voice came, with a saucy 
shake of her head, while the dimples in 
her cheeks played at bopeep with those 
about her mouth. Then she laughed aloud 
merrily. 

“*O dear, Wallace! that is your remedy 
for everything,” she cried. ‘‘ You are 
always advising me to get married! One 
would think you were impatient to get rid 
of me, you naughty boy.” 

“* But that’s the only way you'll ever get 
your beautiful things,’ stoutly asserted 
Wallace ; “for you well know that father 
can’t afford such finery as Alice Ford has 
in ber house.” 

Daisy dropped her pet kitten suddenly 
and stood up, a strange womanly glow upon 
her young face. 

“Tam very foolish,” she said, the color 
in her cheek mounting higher. ‘One 
would think me a child, instead of a seven- 
teen year old woman. No, no, Wallace! 
Don’t look’so frightened ; you meant noth- 
ing, my boy; only pray don’t ever again 


speak of my getting married, for I could 
not bear that. I love you all too well to 


ever think of leaving you. Besides, how 
could you ever get along without Daisy ?”’ 

“We couldn’t do without her, anyway,” 
said anotifer voice; and Walter, the eldest 
son, entered just at that moment, with his 
arms full of hard wood for the blazing fire 
heating the huge irons. ‘‘ Ne, no, Wallace! 
Don’t you ever let me hear you speak of 
Daisy’s going off, for when she goes, all 
our sunshine will go from us.” 

“And there will be no one then to mend 
my mittens, or hunt up my cap when lost, 
or play nurse for me when I am sick!’ 
shouted the roguish Wallace; and off he 
rushed into the hayfields once more after 
his manly brother. 

Daisy looked toward her mother with a 
meaning smile. 

** How very poetical Walter is, and how 
matter-of-fact is Wallace!’ she said, after 
apause. ‘“ The former thinks of lost sun- 
shine, the latter of losing his helpmeet; 
and yet both are good in their way. Do 
you think all boys are as good as ours, 
mother?” 

Mrs. Safford dropped a kiss on the girlish 
cheek pressed against her ironing-board. 
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‘No, not at all,” she said, hastily; “in 
fact, but very few. Yet our boys are 
‘home-boys,’ Daisy; they have never been 
exposed to temptation. But in distant 
cities I know that there is many a gambler, 
many a forger, and many a faint-hearted, 
black-souled murderer. You know but 
little of the world as yet, Daisy, and you 
ought to feel grateful that the knowledge of 
these things has been kept from you.” 

“O, I am, mother! But surely there 
ought to be some good people in the city; 
aren’t there ?”’ 

“Why, certainly; we have many noble 
men and women, and might have many 
more, if they would only shun temptation, 
But, alas! a great many study fashion in- 
stead of themselves, and therefore make a 
blunder. Yet my little girl must grow up 
into a woman, and not into a butterfly of 
the world.” 

Daisy threw both arms about her moth- 
er’s neck. 

“© mother!” she cried, longingly, the 
tears for the moment rolling over her crim- 
son cheeks, ‘‘ if I were only sure of having 
your comfort during all my life, how blest 
I should be! How shall I ever get along 
without you!” 

The mother’s convulsive pressure told 
more than her lips, as she answered: ; 

“Daisy! Daisy! is your faith so weak, 
my child ?” 

The young girl put up her trembling 
mouth for a kiss. 

“T can seem to stand more when you are 
with me,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘ But I never, 
no, never, shall forget one of His promises.”’ 

“God bless you, Daisy!’ And over that 
young head the mother breathed a heart- 
felt prayer for a moment, then quietly put- 
ting her from her, she went about her 
work again, both having been in a measure 
refreshed by that short conversation. 

That night, just while Mrs. Safford was 
planning with her husband regarding 
Daisy’s wish to spend a few weeks at the 
seashore, a letter found its way to the 
farmhouse. It came from the sister of the 
hard-working woman—came in all the 
pomp of fashion—to invite Miss Daisy on 
a sojourn to the grand old watering-place 
of 

This proud woman had happened to wed 
wealthy. Her husband, many years her 
senior, loaded her with every luxury, and 
had for some time forbidden her associat- 
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ing with her poorer sister, Mrs. Safford, on 
the plea that did she do so, she would de- 
mean her station in life. So, when the 
wealthy Charles Wilberforce bore away as 
his bride the beautiful Amelia Hastings, 
her sister cheerfully wedded Farmer Saf- 
ford, and fancied that all intercourse be- 
tween the two families had ceased, much 
to her sorrow. 

Things went on in this way until the 
birth of the two little girls, namely, Daisy 
Safford, and her cousin Eva Wilberforce. 
Then it was a feeling of envy sprang up in 
the breasts of the two fathers. Mr. Wil- 
berforce, a3 the years rolled on, showered 
blessings without number upon his child as 
her beauty increased, while Mr. Safford 
toiled early and late for his one daughter. 

But owing to the influence of a fashion- 
able, wordly-minded mother, Miss Eva 
grew into a vain, selfish young lady of sev- 
enteen years, while her cousin Daisy daily 
matured into what they had ever wished 
her to be—an earnest woman. 

Therefore Mrs. Safford well knew her 
sister’s passion for dress and fashion; so, 
when the letter came inviting Daisy to ac- 
company Eva in her summer rambles, she 
hesitated. lt was not because she could 
not afford it; dollars and cents were noth- 
ing to her then, for all of Daisy’s bills would 
be settled by her aunt. It was not because 
the child would miss kindness, for Mrs. 
Wilberforce was kind in her way. The 
only objection lay in regard to the many 
temptations which ever follow the steps of 
the fashionable. 

Eva had many beautiful possessions 
which Daisy had not, and would not the 
latter envy the former, despite religious 
teachings? So the mother reasoned, till 
finally: she came to the conclusion that 
Daisy should decide for herself; and ac- 
cordingly, the next day, put the letter into 
her hands, with a few kind words of ad- 
viee. Girlish Daisy decided at once. A 
trip to the seashore was just what she had 
been wishing for; so with many a glad cry, 
she ran up stairs to begin her packing, and 
to decide how many new dresses she could 
afford to have. 

Motherly Mrs. Safford accepted the bills 
her husband handed her with a little sigh. 

“Father,” she said, “I shall not get 
Daisy au expensive outfit. She will be 
content, I think, with little. Her own 
womanly dignity and grace must be her 
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only attractions. But I wish Amelia had 
not invited her, for I fear that being with 
Eva will have something of an effect upon 
her. Still, she may have changed during 
the past years. When a child she was 
self-willed, but perhaps she is now a grace- 
ful modest young girl; though of course 
she still retains her passion for dress.” 

“Graceful?’? Farmer Safford elevated 
his nose a trifle higher than it was before, 
and then suddenly guing to his wife’s side, 
he held before her a tiny photograph of 
Eva, which had been sent with the letter. 
here! do you call this graceful ? Look 
at the hump upon her back! Did nature 
form that? Look at the simper upon the 
proud lip! Is life made up of smiles and 
giggles? See the long hair tumbling down 
to her waist in curls and frizzles! Is that 
entirely natural? No! no! the twig is 
bent too much. The past years have done 
a great deal of faulty harm, but with care 
it would become a great sturdy sapling, 
after all. It only needs training and pa- 
tience. I only wish, with all my heart, 
that she was more like our Daisy.”’ 

Mrs. Safford sighed. She was used to 
her husband’s highflown speeches. Rude 
and abrupt as they were at times, they al- 
ways possessed sound sense and judgment, 
hitting the point at once, and letting his 
neighbors know just the ground whereon 
he stood. 

The likening Miss Eva.to a bended twig 
had often been repeated when alone with 
his wife. To her it was no new idea; and 
as she now looked upon the pictured yet 
soulless face of her ony niece, she felt that 
her husband’s comparison was not far out 
of the way. But she did not offer to ven- 
ture a remark concerning Eva. She well 
knew Farmer Safford’s opinion of her, 
and did not wish to enlarge upon the 
subject; but the good man was not quite 
ready to relinquish it. He only got up 
from his chair, and going to a private 
drawer in the old secretary, he took from 
thence a small photograph of Daisy, and 
laid it down upon the table beside the 
other. 

‘*See there!’ he said, holding both so his 
wife could see without the trouble of. ris- 
ing. ‘My Daisy has got more gumption 
in her little finger than Eva has in her 
whole body; and { am not afraid but what 
she will come out far ahead of her yet. 
No matter if Wilberforce does think his 
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child perfect, he may see the day she will 
be obliged to beg from mine; for Daisy can 
be a lady, and I trust we shall yet see her 
an earnest true-hearted woman. Bah! I 
hate your tiny twigs. They bend too easily 
tosuitme. J wanta straight sturdy sap- 
ling, strong to endure the blasts of sorrow 
and the winds of adversity. So take away 
the picture, wife. I'll keep it, of course, 
so long as she sent it to me; but I wonder 
why it is women will deform themselves 
so? If nature had done it for them—if she 
had hung straggling curls over their eyes, 
and twisted ornaments in their ears; had 
bent their feet into a bow, and foreed them 
to carry a hump upon their backs—what a 
cry they would raise! But so long as it is 
only the fashion to do these things, it is all 
right. So they go on; and I say, if women 
insist upon being fools, instead of what 
God made them, namely, women, it is none 
of my business! I can afford to laugh at 
them; but my girl shal] be different.”’ 

And having finished his excited speech, 
Farmer Safford went into the little bed- 
room leading off the kitchen, and shut the 
door. 
So the days.passed on. Daisy’s trunks 
had long been packed, waiting the arrival 
of her aunt and cousin; and. now she found 
herself, before she could realize it, im the 
spacious limits of B—— Hotel. 

As usual, Mrs. Wilberforce promised her- 
self a gay’season. She was naturally of a 
lively turn of mind, and as her greatest 
passion was dress and admiration, she was 
not at a loss for company, or for invitations 
to certain rounds of pleasure. 

Daisy had been asked to accompany her, 
because, to use her own words, she really 
pitied the poor child. A farmhouse was a 
terrible place to bury one’s self in, and her 
little niece, when last she saw her, had 
given promise of great beauty. So inorder 
to please her, she had sent for her. 

Then Miss Eva, like her mother, was 
very gay. She had a large share of good 
looks, a fact she had known from baby- 
hood; and therefore she never troubled 
herself to learn anything else. From her 
cradle she had been clothed in the richest 
of garments, and had had idle compliments 
poured into her ears from the many young 
swells of her day; so it was no wonder that 
life to her seemed as a pleasant picture, for 
she had not as yet seen the wrong side. 

But though from the depths of her heart 
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Mrs. Wilberforce felt the contrast between 
her own child and the child of the farm- 
house, she would not acknowledge her bet- 
ter feelings, and on the day of their arrival 
at the hotel, took care to present .Daisy to 
all her friends as the eanghins. of a very 
eccentric sister. 

Yet there was no need of thet, for Daisy, 
without any effort on her part, attracted 
her share of attention. Her sweet earnest 
face and glad young eyes drew more, than 
one glance; while her courteous way of 
granting or accepting a favor, gained her 
many friends. 

Yet Mrs. Wilberforce was not contented 
with this only, for she had.a plan in view; 
in fact, she had taken that summer trip for 
the purpose of making a conquest for her 
daughter, and, if possible, for Daisy, as 
well. Both girls were old enough to be 
married, and of ‘course, being only chil- 
dren, they must marry well, Mrs. Wilber- 
force was a person of great determination; 
so when she met the two friends Kirkland 
Vane and Harry Prince at the spacious 
hetel, she at ence improved her opportuni- 
ties, and soon had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the four young people conversing like 
old acquaintances. 

Towards Eva Harry Prince preserved a 
warm affection. The gay butterfly was 
very tempting to the manof the world; 
while on the other hand, the womanly na- 
ture of Daisy won for her the respect and 
admiration of Kirkland Vane. 

Then Mrs. Wilberforce was almost sorry 
she had introduced her niece, for the latter 
gentleman was most decidedly the best 
catch of the two, and she had rather haye 
had Eva claim his attention, he was so per- 
fect and noble. 

This she whispered to her daughter one 
evening, as they were preparing for a stroll 
on the beach by the light of the moon; and 
accordingly the obedient young lady 
brought all her blandishments to bear upon 
Vane. Her dress of heavy crimson silk 
she made to trail more gracefully over the 
white sands; the golden curls fell still 
lower on the white shoulders gleaming be- 
neath the carelessly arranged folds of her 
shawl; and she was exceedingly afraid of 
venturing too near the swiftly inrolling 
breakers, lest she might spoil the bronze 
boots encasing the pretly feet. 

Poor Daisy watched her like one bewil- 
dered. Her own dress was thick and wa- 
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terproof. She wore a thick sack and heavy 
boots, neatly fitting. She was afraid nei- 
ther of the waves nor of the spray, for 
she required no curl-papers to keep in 
check the soft brown hair waving about 
her neck and shoulders. Therefore she 
looked on curiously; and when a tiny 
shriek of fear from her cousin’s lips 
brought both gentlemen at once to her 
side, she said she could take care of herself ; 
and so went on quietly, wondering why it 
was that Eva allowed both to support her, 
when it was such splendid walking. 

At a little ways from the hotel, however, 
they sat down to rest and to watch the play 
of the waves upon the shore. Eva leaned 
against a slender birch tree branching out 
from the rock on which she was sitting; 
and finally shivered, and drew her shawl 
close about her, as if afraid of the dampness, 

“Ugh!” she said, “I wonder how the 
proprietors of the hotel can allow this mis- 
erable old stump of a tree to stand. It 
just spoils the view from those upper win- 
dows; and yet I am told that if trained, it 
could be made quite an addition to the 
beach. But it is scragged enough now,” 
she added, drawing further away from it. 

“‘It is its neglect which makes it unlove- 
ly,” replied Kirkland Vane, laying his 
hand beside Daisy’s, as it rested in its pur- 
ity upon the despised tree. “A little care, 
however, might, old as it is, make it a 
straight sapling like its mate over yonder.”’ 

‘And that is so beautiful!’ cried Daisy, 
the moonbeams playing bopeep in the little 
dimples hovering about her sweet mouth. 
** But, Eva dear, you seem chilly; you are 
shivering. Hadn’t we better return to the 
hotel ?” 

“Ono! pray don’t on my account,” cried 
Eva, as the others arose; ‘‘I do very well. 
Besides, the night is lovely.” 

But Daisy, seeing her lips tremble, in- 
sisted, and so they followed her advice; 
while as the two girls bade them good-night 
in the lower hall, and like warm living sun- 
beams vanished up the winding stairs to 
their room, Kirkland Vane felt better and 
purer for that half hour spent in the socie- 
ty of Daisy Safford. 

‘By Jove, Kirk!’ cried the impulsive 
Harry, as the two entered their own apart- 
ment, next to the one occupied by Daisy 
and Eva; ‘‘ what a difference there is be- 
tween Miss Wilberforce and her cousin, 
Miss Safford. I never would have believed 
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that two’of a family would be so unlike.” 
- Kirkland Vane turned from the pages of 
the book he had taken up on their entrance, 
and looked up at his friend, a proud enthu- 
siasm lighting up his noble features. 

““You’ve spoken the truth, Hal,’’ he 
said. “And now, between you and me, 1 
feel quite rested since my short acquaint- 
ance with Miss Safford. It is quite refresh- 
ing to meet with a true woman once ina 
while, after playing the agreeable to so 
many uselessly-gotten-up belles of the pres- 
ent century.”’ 


“Refreshing!” cried Harry, starting 
from his chair in astonishment. “ Kirk 
Vane, what a fellow you are! Now what 
you see in that country girl is more than I 
can tell. Why, she isn’t to be compared to 
Miss Wilberforce! She dresses elegantly. 
Why, her costume to-night must have cost 
asmall fortune. Did you not notice it, old 

replied Kirkland Vane, now 
speaking quite plainly, as his companion’s 
meaning flashed across his mind. ‘‘ No, I 
did not notice it. But, Hal, to tell you the 
truth, these two cousins remind me quite 
forcibly of those two trees we were con- 
versing about this evening. Miss Eva is 
the bended twig ; made so, perhaps, through 
the influence of a worldly-minded mother. 
Her intellect is warped, and all her finer 
qualities smothered; though with careful 
training in childhood, she might have be- 
come a perfect young lady. On the other 
hand, Miss Safford has had judicious man- 
agement, which has made her just what 
she is. A free life in the country has 
brightened her intellect, and stored her 
mind with useful knowledge. She is re- 
tiring, yet not prudish; she is reserved, yet 
friendly; and I can say my life has been 
made happier and purer by her friendship.”’ 

And with that remark, Kirkland Vane 

resumed his book, while Harry, after idly 
selecting a cigar, went out upon the bal- 
cony to enjoy it alone, highly incensed at 
what he termed his friend’s foolishness. 
- Meanwhile, in the adjoining chamber, 
occupied by Eva and Daisy, an exciting 
conversation was being carried on, and the 
loud voices were distinctly heard by Kirk- 
land Vane, without any effort on his part; 
therefore he laid down his book, and fell to 
dreaming, eager to hear, and yet despising 
himself for the part he was acting. 

Mrs. Wilberforce had visited her daugh- 
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ter before retiring, and on finding: the rich 
dress worn by her on the beach that even- 
ing ruined by the damp sands and wet 
spray, had given vent to her indignation in 
tones which could not be misunderstood. 

“It is a perfect shame for you to do so, 
Eva Wilberforce!” she cried, excitedly. 
“I can’t afford to replace such garments 
fresh every evening during our stay. You 
have already ruined several, and now this 
beautiful dress isn’t fit to be seen. You 
must put it in your trunk, and we will give 
it to Nora when we get home. Careless 
girl! I wish you were well off my hands! 
You’ve thrown away all your chances, and 
now bid fair to let these two good matches 
slip through your fingers, without striving 
to secure either one or the other. You 
really must try, Eva! You are old enough, 
and Kirkland Vane is a man any woman 
might well be proud of. Why don’t you 
encourage him, child ?”” 

“T would, mamma,’ returned Eva, cool- 
ly, as she replaced a loose curl-paper, 
“only I think he fancies Daisy instead of 
me’; and you see I don’t wish to interfere.” 

Mrs. Wilberforce looked astounded. 

**Daisy Safford,’ she cried, ‘‘is this the 
way you return all my kindness? Recol- 
lect my daughter is the eldest, and there- 
fore must have the first chance in society. 
Besides, Kirkland Vane must think your 
conduct very unlady-like, if you~ have 
forced yourself upon his notice,” she add- 
ed, coldly. 

Daisy lifted- her head from the pillows, 
where she had been lying watching Eva, 
and the red flush settled all over her cheek 
and forehead. 

“Auntie! Aunt Millie! I have never in 
any way tried to attract the attention of 
either gentleman ; please believe me!’ she 
cried, piteously. ‘1 do, however, respect 
both; yet neither is in my estimation per- 
fect. Mr. Prince is fond of company and 
of pleasure; but he is passionate and un- 
principled. Kirkland Vane is also gentle- 
manly and tender, but he is proud of his 
handsome form, and of his mellow voice. 
And now, Aunt Amelia, if I have stood in 
Eva’s way, lam very sorry; but I did so 
unknowingly; and I have: no desire to be 
other than what I am—a woman, tender 
and true.” 

Then Daisy faltered. Mrs. Wilberforce 
left the room angrily. Eva went on with 
the task of eurking her hair as if nothing 
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had happened, occasionally comforting 
Daisy, who lay sobbing among the pillows; 
and in the next room Kirkland Vane was 
biting his lips as he recalled Daisy’s judg- 
ment concerning his pride of form and 
voice. 

After that he went out to find Harry, 
and told him the whole story; but that 
young man was blinded to the faults of Eva 
Wilberforce. He saw naught but her vir- 
tues; and taking it for granted that if he 
wedded her he should step at once into 
ease and plenty, he proposed, was accept- 
ed, the time for the marriage set, and in 
two days after Mrs. Wilberforce and her 
party returned homewards. 

Kirkland Vane took Daisy’s honest hand 
in his to say good-by. 

“Miss Safford,” he said, “you have 
helped to make me a better man. I shall 
call upon yousometime. Tell meif 1 shal) 
be welcome ?” 

“ My friends are always welcome,” was 
the unflinching reply; and Daisy went 
back to the farmhouse. 

The following winter Eva wedded in 
grand style; and after the display was over, 
Kirkland Vane surprised them all by visit- 
ing the farmhouse often. Walter and he 
became firm friends. To Mr. Safford he 
was ever respectful. So when ut last he 
asked for Daisy, the good farmer gave her 
up proudly. 

“You come of good stock,” he said, 
kindly. ‘“‘ My Daisy is a dear child. She 
has ever been a dear daughter to me, and 
she will make you a good wife. Take her, 
my boy, and deal by her as a priceless wo- 
man should be dealt by.” 

Thus it was Daisy Safford left the farm- 
house. She went to a spacious home of her 
own, filled with the beautiful things she 
had so often longed for; and there she held 
her fair head up proudly, ever the firm 
friend of all who trusted in her. 

Eva also maintained her way for a while, 
but owing to repeated extravagances her 
husband failed; Mr. Wilberforce refused to 
harbor an idle man, and so the prpud cou- 
ple made their way in the world with the 
cheerfully given aid of Daisy and her hus- 
band; while Eva, remembering the rock on 
which her own and her mother’s bark had 
gone down, ever afterwards taught the lit- 
tle ones committed to her care to grow into 
straight saplings, and beware of bended 
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MRS. CAMERON’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Mr. CAMERON was inahurry. He was 
one of the most punctual of men, as the 
whole household knew, and here he was 
kept waiting until this time for the break- 
fast which should have been on the table a 
full half hour ago. He walked the floor, 
watch in hand, alternately consulting it 
aud the door through which the belated 
meal ought to make its appearance. 

“* Half past seven!’ he muttered. ‘‘ What 
upon earth does it mean? They know I 
must catch the quarter past eight train, and 
how am I to do it if I am to be kept waiting 
in this outrageous fashion? Thirty-five 
minutes past! Amelia must speak to the 
cook. This is going beyond all reason. I 
cannot endure—’”’ 

At that moment there was a thumping 
against the door, an ineffectual effort to 
turn the knob, and the voice of Mrs. Cam- 
eron called out: 

“Open the door, James, please!’ 

“Hey! What? Amelia!’ cried the gen- 
tleman, complying with the request. ‘‘ Bless 
me! what does this mean?’ For there was 
his wife, breakfast-tray in hand, her face 
unbecomingly flushed, cuffs turned back, 
hair falling from the net into which it had 
been hastily tucked, and a general air of 
having been hard at work. 

** It means,’’ replied the lady, with a very 
decided air, advancing and depositing her 
tray upon the table, ‘‘ that I am not to be tyr- 
annized over any longer by menials! From 
this time forward I intend to do my own 
cooking.”’ 

** But, my dear, I do not understand. I 
thought Ellen a very good cook, and had 
no idea you contemplated discharging her.”’ 

“Nor had I, until this morning, when, 
for the third time in as many days, she 
coolly informed me that her mother had 
sent for her, and requested permission to 
go home for the rest of the morning. She 
has been dreadfully unsteady of late, run- 
ning home sometimes twice a day, and 
coming back only to sigh and complain 
about a sick father and brother; so I finally 
told her she had better make up her mind 
to stay in either one place or the other, for 
I could no longer depend upon her. She 
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seemed to feel aggrieved, and took herself 
off, and I’ve no idea she’ll return.” 

‘‘And so you found yourself ‘ monarch of 
all you surveyed? ”? quoted Mr. Cameron, 
as he made frantic attempts to sever a bit 
of steak. “My dear, do you think this 
steak is quite done? Shall I send you out 
a fresh candidate? German, French, Irish 
—which shall it be? Another cup of cof- 
fee, if you please; the other was half 
grounds. I shall hardly have time to catch 
the train.”’ 

“You needn’t mind about sending out a 
cook. Iam tired of insolence, and shall at 
least try the experiment of doing alone.” 

Being in haste, Mr. Cameron did not stay 
to argue the question, but bidding his wife 
a hurried ‘‘ good-morning,” he hastened 
off, and was whirled away to the cily and. 
his business. 

Mrs. Cameron, left to herself, felt all the. 
responsibility of her position, put on a 
brave air, and determined to prove herself . 
equal to the emergency. 

First, she must run ap stairs and dress _ 
the children, for there were three, Julia, 
Fred and Willie, aged respectively, six, 
four and two. The dressing was not ac- 
complished without some difficulty, for the 
children were cross, and interposed every 
possible obstacle to delay the process, Miss _ 
Julia, who was in favor of a pink dress, 
while her mother decreed a blue one, was 
not brought to submission without a de- 
cided struggle. Willie kicked off his shoes 
and stockings while Fred was being wash- . 
ed, and when they were being replaced, 
Fred overturned a pitcher, and flooded the | 
carpet, after which the three made a sim- | 
ultaneous rush for the dining-room, quar- 
relled over their father’s chair, each wish- 
ing to occupy his seat at table, squabbled 
through their breakfast, which ended in a 
general melee, paying no attention to their 
mother’s demand for silence, Spoiled chil- 
dren indeed they were, as the mother was . 
finding to her sorrow. As in the case of 
so many overworked mothers, Mrs. Camer- 
on allowed her time to be so completely 
taken up with her manifold duties as 
housekeeper, seamstress, nursery-maid, 
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kitchen-girl and lady of the house, as to 
leave no time in which the mental or moral 
training of her children could be carried 
on. So they literally ran wild, and either 
quarrelled and fought, or plunged conjoint- 
ly into mischief, the sole occasion upon 
which they could agree to act in concert. 

You have seen such families often. 
Heaven help you if you have your home in 
such a one! 

To get her noisy brood out of the way, 
in order that she might proceed to do up 
her morning’s work, was Mrs. Cameron’s 
first endeavor. She suggested that they 
would do well to go into the backyard, 
where was a swing and other means of 
childish diversion. 

The backyard! No indeed, not they! 
They were fully decided upon going into 
the frontyard, and go they did; and the re- 
sult of their morning’s pastime was indi- 
cated by two or three despoiled flower-beds 
and an overturned and fractured vase. 


Quite a different scene was being enacted 
in the little cottage at the further end of 
the village in which resided the parents of 
Eien. The father,an industrious mechanic, 
had met with an accident some months be- 
fere, and was now lying, pale and emaci- 
ated, with a painfully fractured limb, while 
Freddy, the dear little brother who had 
been an invalid from his birth, was bravely 
trying to endure in silence the dreadful 
pain which made his life a burden almost 
too heavy to be borne. 

\Ah! could Ellen’s mistress have seen the 
light which came into the faces of both fa- 
ther and brother as the girl passed the 
threshold of her humble home, she would 
not have begrudged the few hours which 
the sad-hearted little maid had been able 
to spend with her loved ones. 

“ Teddy has had a bad night,’’ said the 
mother, a gentle fair-haired woman, worn 
out with poverty and weeks of wakeful- 
ness; “and the poor father got no wink of 
sleep, what with the pain and the fever.” 

Ellen kissed her father, and folded Ted- 
dy in her arms; persuaded the heavy-eyed 
mother to lie down and rest a bit, and sat 
down to soothe and comfort the boy, who, 
lulled by the sweet tones of her gentle 
voice, at last drifted away from the shores 
of sight and sense, and forgot his pains in 
sleep. 

Bathing her father’s feverish hands and 
face, straightening up his pillows, and ad- 
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ministering what comfort she could, she 
went noiselessly about the room, putting 
in order the few articles of furniture it 
contained, arranging everything in the 
neatest possible manner. 

When the mother awoke there was a cup 
of teaand a plate of toast ready for her 
breakfast, and the poor woman was so far 
comforted by the presence of her child as 
to sit down with real satisfaction and 
something of an appetite to her meal. 

“If wish we could have you at home 
every day, Ellen,”’ said she;.thus uncon- 
sciously making it easier for the girl to 
communicate the distressing fact that she 
had been as good as discharged by her 
mistress. 

“I’m sure,” said Ellen, ‘ she don’t ex- 
pect me to come back. She seemed so 
vexed because I have run down here to see 
you a few times; and when I told her how 
sick father and Teddy were, she didn’t 
seem to mind; but just asked what doctor 
we employed; and when I told her we 
were too poor to have any doctor, she 
merely opened her eyes as if she didn’t un- 
derstand.”’ 

“She don’t know what it is to be poor, 
and be deprived of the merest necessities 
of life. O Ellen! I don’t know what we 
are to do if your wages fail us. Nevera 
cent of money in the house, and the poor 
father no good for months to come, and 
Teddy moaning in his pain.” 

It was a hard case, and the poor little 
maid’s heart misgave her. 

“God will not let us starve. There 
must be some way out of this trouble,’ she 
said; but when at the end of a week there 
came no solution to the difficult problem, 
and the tea and toast came to an untimely 
end, and there was not a leaf of the one 
nor a crust of the other in the house, Ellen, 
gathering courage from the very despera- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding her, 
told her story toa lady of whose 
charities she had heard. 

Mrs. Bruce listened, assured of the truth- 
fulness of the narration, and sent Ellen 
home with a little basket well filled, prom- 
ising to follow it up with a few more bulky 
articles. Immediately after Ellen’s de- 
parture, Mrs. Bruce donned her bonnet, 
and went out to call upon Mrs. Cameron, 
whom she found in the midst of the week’s 
ironing, smoothing out the children’s 
aprons with an energy that bespoke a deter- 
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mination to do her duty at whatever ex- 
pense of bodily fatigue. 

** Will you come into the kitchen?” she 
said. “I’ve been too busy to keep the 
parlor fire going. I’m my own Bridget 
now. My last girl became so unsteady I 
was forced to send her away. Iassure you 
I don’t get much time to beidle. You'll 
excuse me if I go on with these aprons?” 

* Do you think,” said Mrs. Bruce, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ that there is economy in your meth- 
od of management ?” 

‘Economy!’ repeated Mrs. Cameron, in 
amazement that even so old a friend as 
Mrs. Bruce dare question her system of 
household management. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean. I save a girl’s wages, I 
expect; no inconsiderate item in these days 
of exorbitant charges.” 

‘Yes, you save perhaps twelve dollars a 
month: that is to say, you do not pay that 
amount to a servant; but are you not 
cheating yourself out of much more than 
that sum at the same time? Pardon me if 
I speak plainly. If you were really too 
poor to keep help, it would be different; 
but I happen to know that your husband is 
doing a good business, and that he is not 
in favor of your shutting yourself up in this 
kitchen, and drudging from morning till 
night.” 

Mrs. Cameron set down her smoothing- 
iron. 

“James is continually threatening to 
send me out a candidate,’’ said she, “ but I 
can’t endure the thought of seeing a green 
hand about.” 

“You owe some duty to yourself,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Bruce, “‘ to your husband and 
to your children; duties which cannot be 
performed while your hands are continu- 
ally filled with broom or duster, saucepan 
or smoothing-iron. Who is to form and 
mould the habits, and direct the thoughts 
of your little ones, if you are never at lib- 
erty to give them your attention? Your 
duty to your husband is not performed in 
the highest sense of the word, when you 
have sewed on his buttons and given hima 
well-cooked dinner. You have no time, or 
you are too tired, to give him the sympathy 
he needs, and thus the pleasant evenings, 
to which he has looked forward through a 
long day of business perplexities, brings 
him no pleasant home cheer, and he feels 
the disappointment acutely. The duties 
you owe yourself are neither few nor light- 
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ly to be esteemed. Before your marriage 
you were fond of music. I remember you 
were a fine performer. I'll warrant you 
haven’t opened your piano in months.” 

“No, that I haven’t,’? laughed Mrs. 
Cameron. “I don’t think I’ve as much as 
touched it since Willie was born, except to 
dust it. It is nonsense to talk of my keep- 
ing up practice with three children to look 
after.”’ 

“It is not nonsense,”’ urged Mrs. Bruce; 
“and the three children, so far from being 
considered a hindrance to your further im- 
provement, should only urge you to re- 
newed effort. Not to present any higher 
consideration, you would not like to have 
your children grow up feeling that their 
mother could not sympathize with them in 
their pursuits ?”’ 

“Pve often thought,”’ said Mrs, Camer- 
on, reflectively, ‘‘that I'd like to retain 
sufficient knowledge of music to teach 
Julia, at least the rudiments.” 

** Very good,”’ nodded Mrs. Bruce; “and 
wouldn’t your husband like a sweet song 
now and then? Wouldn't it freshen you 
up, after the duties of the day, when the 
children are all safely tucked up in bed, to 
sit down and play a few simple pieces ?” 

“Yes, if 1 could ever find the time! 
James used to be fond of music. But there 
is always a basketful of mending to be 
done, and I reserve that for my evening’s 
work, Children’s clothes wear out so fast, 
you know; and they are constantly tearing 
or ripping their garments. Dearme! No, 
it is impossible to keep up the pursuits of 
our girlhood after marriage,” 

“Not if you had a little good help,’’ sug- 
gested Mrs, Bruce. ; 

“Good help!’ cried Mrs. Cameron; 
‘that’s just what is needed, and what I 
can’t procure. Now my last girl—’”’ 

“* Had a sick father and brother,” said 
Mrs. Bruce; ‘‘and because of her very 
natural and commendable solicitude for 
them, she gained your disapprobation, and 
was sent away just when you needed her, 
and when her wages, being the sole sup- 
port of her family, were most needed at 
home.” 

“*T didn’t know they were so badly off. 
How did you discover it ?”’ 

“T have seen Ellen to-day. They are 
quite destitute—had nothing to eat all day 
yesterday. The two invalids are suffering 
for medical attendance as well as for nour- 
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ishing food. I have sent them temporary 
relief, and then came to consult with you.” 

“Dear me! What can I do? I never 
thought they were so poor!” 

“T thought of getting up a subscription. 
You can aid me with that. They must 
have coal, flour, and several other things; 
and a doctor niust be sent at once. You 
can employ Ellen again. She will be glad 
to come.” 

“’m sure I should be glad to have her 
back again. I was hasty that morning, 
and hardly thought she’d take me at my 
word. But she left, and never returned; 
and I’ve felt ever since as if the whole 
tribe of hired help was but a weariness and 
vexation, and I should be better off with- 
out any of it. Let Ellen come back, by all 
means; and here’s five dollars towards 
your subscription.” 

Mrs. Cameron was, as she confessed, 
hasty, apt to act upon the impulse of the 
moment, let that impulse be right or 
wrong. Thanks to Mrs. Bruce, she was 
now actuated by nobler and better feel- 
ings, and she set to work with her old en- 
ergy to repair the wrong she had thought- 
lessly committed. 

Ellen was again installed in the kitchen, 
and her parents and Teddy made comfort- 
able, and insured against want. A trusty 
nurse was engaged to attend the children, 
and under the supervision of the mother 
herself, the little wild “olive branches”’ 
were gradually brought under much need- 
ed subjeetion. 

A few evenings after, as Mr. Cameron 
traversed the neatly-gravelled walk leading 
to his own door, he distinctly heard the 
sound of music from his wife’s long-neg- 
lected piano. 

“Have we company, I wonder?” he 
asked himself, as, ascending to the piazza, 
he glanced through the long French win- 
dows. The room was well lighted, a cosy 
fire glowed in the grate, and there, before 
the open piano, making such music as he 
had not heard for years, sat his wife. 

“What does it mean?” queried the as- 
tonished husband, making his way close 
beside his wife before she perceived him. 
“My dear Amelia, I am at a loss to know 
what is going to happen!’ 

“I don’t wonder you are astonished,” 
she replied. “‘ It’s so long since I touched 
the piano, I was almost frightened when I 
attempted it; but I find I can play a few 


of the old songs you used to like so well, 
and, I think, for to-night, I'll banish the 
mending-basket, and give you a little mu- 
sic, for a change.” 

“A good idea, my dear, and one I heart- 
ily approve. But what have you been do- 
ing to yourself ?—you look as young and 
pretty as when you wereagirl. I could 
swear you’d gone back ten years since 
morning.” 

“Only a little attention to my dress, and 
my hair arranged in alittle different style,’’ 
said Mrs. Cameron, blushing like the girl 
to whom he likened her. ‘The fact is, 
James, I begin to see I’ve been expending 
my energy in the wrong direction. Eller 
can do the cooking with far less trouble 
than it cost me, and in so doing earna sum 
which will keep her family from want. 
Nurse can take care of the children, and so 
win her way in the world, while I can 
oversee them both, and yet find time to 
make myself more of acompanion for you; 
and henceforth I hope the sound of a piano 
in your own parlor will not be a thing so 
unusual as to cause you any unasiness.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron kept her word, and it was 
easy to see from her husband’s eagerness 
to get home of an evening, that something 
pleasant was awaiting him in his cosy little 
parlor. The children improved in manners 
and morals, and the maids declared their 
intention of remaining with their mistress 
as long as she should choose to require 
their services. 


DirFIDENT DAUGHTERS.—It is a painful 
spectacle in families where a mother is the 
drudge, to see the daughters, elegantly 
dressed, reclining at ease, with their draw- 
ing, music, fancy-work or reading, beguil- 
ing themselves of the lapse of hours, days 
and weeks, and never dreaming of their re- 
sponsibilities, but, as a necessary result of 
neglect of duty, growing weary of their use- 
less lives, laying hold of every newly-in- 
vented stimulant to arouse their drooping 
energy, and blaming their fate, when they 
dare not blame their God, for having placed 
them where they are. They will often tell 
you, with an air of affected compassion— 
for who can believe it real?—that “poor 
mamma” is working herself to death; yet 
if you propose they should assist her, they 
declare she is quite in her element—in 
short, would never be happy if she had 
only half so much to do. 
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CLAN TARTANS AND PLAIDS. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


WHEN we read about the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, the four or five Highland regi- 
ments in the infantry of the Line, and the 
London Scottish Volunteer Rifles, we in 
South Britain have a somewhat confused 
notion of the dress of the men composing 
these trusty corps. We picture to ourselves 
kilts, plaids and tartans; not quite know- 
ing whether a kilt is a tartan, nor whether 
a plaid is a pattern or a garment. The 
truth is, there has been very little popular 
treatment of this subject. Books, such as 
Logan’s and Sobieski Stuart’s, full of en- 
gravings representing the shape, colors and 
patterns of real Highland garments, are so 
bulky and costly, that few save wealthy 
persons ever get a sight of them; while an 
English tourist, taking his autumual peep 
at the lochs and braes, innocently imagines 
that he knows a good deal about plaids and 
tartans, and brings his innocence home 
with him. 

The first error to dismiss is, that a plaid 
is a tartan, a tartan a plaid. We might as 
well say that a velvet is the same thing as 
a mantle, or a chintz as a gown, or a silk 
plush as a hat. A plaid is a garment; 
whereas a tartan is a pattern or distribution 
of colors. No Scottish clan has any partic- 
ular shape of plaid, by which it can al- 
ways be distinguished from others; where- 
as every clan has its tartan, the colors and 
patterns of which it carefully preserves, 
and the history of which is bound up with 
traditions of the old days of clan strife and 
heroism. 

These tartans are remarkable in them- 
selves, irrespective of their history and tra- 
ditions. They show how multitadinous 
are the patterns that may be produced by 
two or three colors, when arranged in 
stripes and crossbars. Artists of acknowl- 
edged taste have frankly expressed their 
admiration of some of these patterns, for 
the well-balanced proportions of two or 
three colors, and of two shades or depths 
of one color—despite the fact that there 
can be no “ curves of beauty” in a pattern 
of stripes and checks. Red and green are 
the two colors chiefly adopted; and it is 
generally observable that the brighter of 


two colors or tints, or the brightest of three, 
occupies a larger space than the darker, and 
gives a characteristic tone to the whole. 
No reason is assignable for the choice of 
pattern in the firstinstance; but when onee 
recognized by a particular clan, an esprit 
de corps throws a halo around it. 

How many of these clans there may be, 
does not seem to be definitively settled. 
Stuart names a much larger number than 
Logan; including many Lowland clans and 
Border families. And herein may possibly 
be the main cause of difference; for many 
of the Lowlanders and the Borderers, sep- 
arated from England only by the Cheviot 
Hills, laid aside their characteristic garb 
much earlier than the veritable Highland- 
ers. Generally speaking, there is some- 
thing in the look of the name which de- 
notes to which classa clan belongs. All 
the Macs are Highland, or at any rate 
spring from the Gaelic stock. How many 
varieties there are of them we need not tell ; 
for as Scots very much like to come to Lon- 
don, we shall find all the clans represented 
in the Post-Office Directory. 

But the original Gaelic has been a good 
deal knocked about in putting it into Eng- 
lish form. For instance, Mhic Dbhughil 
looks far more clanlike than Macdougal, 
Mhic Donnil nan Eillean than Macdonald 
of the Isles, Mhic Dhubhich than Macduff, 
Mhic Griogaraick than Macgregor, Mhic 
Labhrainn than Maclaren. Many names 
without the prefix Mac, Me, or M’, are, 
however, quite as Gaelic as the rest, such 
as Matheson, Murray, Chisholm, Farquhar- 
son, Sinclair, Ross, Gordon, Fraser, Grant, 
Cumins or Cummings, Stuart or Stewart, 
etc. Altogether, Sobieski Stuart gives the 
names, and beautifully represents the col- 
ored tartans, of forty-two Highland clans 
and thirty-nine Lowland and Border clans. 
He knew his subject well; he claimed to 
be (and his claim was admitted to have 
some validity) the lineal descendant of the 
royal Stuarts of Scotland; and he wrote ad- 
miringly of the old days up in the north. 

Much curious discussion has taken place 
concerning the origin of tartan, the name 
and the thing. The best authorities agree 
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that, in the first instance, the name denot- 
ed neither a garment nor a pattern, but a 
material, a twilled stuff alike on both sides. 
There were two kinds; the one hard and 
dull like shalloon, the other soft and elastic. 
The harder kind was used for kilts, jackets 
and light summer mantles; the softer for 
winter plaids, hose and trews. In the 
Lowlands, caddis is one of the names for 
the softer variety of tartan. There are two 
names for tartan in Gaelic—the one simply 
denoting diced or checkered; the other 
signifying battle-color or battle-pattern. 
These two names throw light on the mean- 
ing; seeing that they reveal at once the 
crossbar nature of the woven pattern, and 
the claunish feeling associated with it. 

There is abundant evidence, moreover, 
that irrespective of clanship, the word tar- 
tan, oran equivalent to it, was known in 
other countries besides Scotland. Tartane, 
tartian, teartane, tiretyen, tyretane—all are 
to be met with in old English, French and 
German books; and etymologists have 
amused themselves with speculating on the 
possible derivation either from Tyre or 
from Tartary. Many facts support the view 
above stated, that tartan originally denoted 
rather the textile material itself, than any 
particular pattern or color given to it in the 
loom. In a manuscript about three centu- 
ries and a half old, an English inventory of 
housebold furniture speaks of two altar 
curtains ‘‘ of changeable tartian.’’ 

Stuart supposes that ‘‘ changeable ”’ here 
means the same thing as ladies now denote 
by the name “‘shot;’’ the crossthreads or 
weft of a shot silk are of a different color 
from the long threads or warp; and the 
play of tints resulting from the appearance 
of the material from different points of 
view may not unsuitably be called change- 
able. The textile material said to have 
been changeable, the tartain or tartian, is 
supposed to have been (in one variety at 
any rate) a kind of serge, shalloon, or linsey- 
wolsey, varying considerably in fineness, 
but always more resembling a stuff than a 
napped cloth. A modern Scotch tartan 
bears a closer resemblance to shalloon than 
to any other familiar English material; but 
it might still be a tartan, if much finer and 
richer in material. The caddis, the soft 
variety of tartan (etymologists ask, is this 
from Cadiz?) was much used in England 
in the Middle Ages in silk and other rich 
materials. 
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Striped and checked patterns, such as 
characterize all clan tartans, are in favor 
in many widely-separated regions. The 
Don Cossacks and the Circassians know 
them well. A foreign ambassador, famil- 
iar with the tribes of south-eastern Europe, 
was once at the Caledonian Ball in London, 
and was struck with the resemblance be- 
tween the tartans worn by the guests and 
those to be met with in some of the Rus- 
sian and Turkish provinces. Tartan was 
the material, and parti-colored checks and 
stripes were the pattern, in the clannish 
days of Scotland; but it cannot be deter- 
mined whether or when they were directly 
borrowed from any other country. Stuart 
has succeeded in identifying the fashion as 
a Scottish one for eleven hundred years; 
seeing that he finds the Gaelic name fora 
parti-colored tartan plaid or mantle ina 
Gaelic manuscript of the eighth century. 

The ladies of the clans, in early days, are 
believed to have devised the patterns; and 
samples of these patterns were carefully 
preserved, to be lent to the webster or 
weaver when a supply of tartan cloth was 
needed. The special clan tartan was in- 
sisted on only on ceremonial and warlike 
occasions; in the ordinary avocations of 
daily life the humbler retainers wore pretty 
much what they liked. In the Vestiarium 
Scoticum, a manuscript three or four cen- 
turies old, minute instructions are given 
concerning the distribution of the stripes, 
checkers and colors. The lighter of the 
two colors is to be ‘‘ fresche and brigcht as 
may be, yt so the twa sall scheme the mair 
openlye, and be y® better kennit afar off 
and in battayl and itherarrayes; ilk manne 
or companye to be weil and clearly knawen 
of hys freindis or hys athuersaryes of quhat. 
pairtie or house he apperteinethe.”’ 

A terrible blow to clan tartans, and to 
the Highland costume generally, was given 
after the rebellion of ’forty-five. In these 
more sober days of the nineteenth century 
the costume is still admired by those who 
know it best. Logan enthusiastically says, 
“Tn the various modes of its arrangement. 
this is undeniably the most picturesque and 
original costume in Europe, partaking of 
the graceful flow of Oriental drapery with 
more than the advantage of European at- 
tire, and which can be used in great plain- 
ness, but is susceptible of being carried to 
the highest enrichment. It is, indeed, 
more usually considered as a military uni- 
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form than a civil costume, and its admir- 
able adaptation for the fatigues and hard- 
ships of war is incontrovertibly admitted ; 
while it is certainly the best adapted for 
the country and the laborious avocations 
of the inhabitants,’”’ It was against this 
costume, so thoroughly nationalized, that 
an Act of Parliament was hurled in 1746. 
The English government, desirous-of crush- 
ing out the last remains of the rebellion, 
determined to attack the clan costume 
which had helped to keep alive the enthu- 
siasm of the Highlanders. The statute or- 
dained that, from and after a particular 
day, ‘‘ No man or boy within that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, other than 
such as shall be employed as officers and 
soldiers in his majesty’s forces, shall, on 
any pretence whatever, wear or put on the 
clothes commonly called Highland; that 
is to say, the plaid, philibeg, kilt, trows, 
shoulder belts, or any part whatsoever of 
what peculiarly belong to the Highland 
garb; and that no tartan or parti-colored 
plaid or stuff shall be used for greatcoats 
orforupper coats.” The penalty for break- 
ing this law was six months’ imprisonment 
for the first offence, seven years’ transpor- 
tation for a second. 

Years rolled on, but the Scotch never 
reconciled themselves to this unworthy in- 
terference with their national habits. More 
than thirty years later Professor Forbes, of 
Culloden, remonstrated against it, and as- 
signed as one of the reasons that the dress 
enabled the Scotch to bear the inclemency 
of the weather, Southmns are apt to re- 
gard the Highland costume as a cold one; 
not so Forbes, ‘‘ The statistics of our armies 
afford abundant proof of the trath of this 
assertion. They show that in the intense 
cold during campaigns in Holland the High- 
landers suffered incomparably less than 
others; and the kilt being bound tightly 
round the loins, advantages in a rapid and 
protracted march have been witnessed in 
the retreat of Corunna and elsewhere.’ 
He went on to argue: “ A great advantage 
of this dress is its lightness, the limbs be- 
ing left at perfect freedom; thus enabling 
the inhabitant of a mountainous region to 
pursue with facility his laborious avoca- 
tions, ascend the mountains, traverse the 
glens, and bound over the bogs with agility. 
In the army, this national uniform keeps 
alive, in surprising degree, the esprit de 
corps; and the tartan being, as it were, a 
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Highlander’s coat armor, he is especially 
careful that it shallin no wise be dishon- 
ored.”? The obnoxious statute was repealed 
in 1782, on the motion of the ‘Duke 
Montrose. 

Through a curious train of circumstan- 
ces, however, the real Highland tartan did 
not recover from the discouragement which 
the statute had inflicted on it; the small 
pattern gray check took its place to a very 
large extent. The gray plaid, in fact; and 
herein we see the origin of the mistake so 
often made in England, of confounding a 
plaid with a tartan. A plaid is reallya 
broad, unformed, unsewn and unhemmed 
piece of cloth, equivalent to what in many 
countries would be called a rug or blanket. 

In former times a Scotch plaid had near- 
ly always a tartan pattern, which was re- 
tained by the clan in the same way as the 
pattern of some other parts of the dress. 
Its color was denoted by that of its ground 
or principal portion. Thus there were the 
Mackenzie and Macdonald green plaids, the 
Macgregor and the Fraser red plaids, the 
Cluny and the Buchanan white plaids, and 
soon. An entry in an old Scotch house- 
hold book, concerning ‘‘ wemenis quhite 
plaidis,” related to women’s plaids or wrap- 
pers having a tartan pattern with a white 
ground. After the passing of the Act of 
1746, the Scotch peasants did not well 
know what to wear; so they adopted the 
gray maud, wrapper cr plaid, which was 
customarily worn by the shepherds of the 
Border. It was cheap and durable, and 
more like their old favorite tartan than any 
plain cloth could be. Once established, it 
has never since gone out of fashion. 
** When the prohibition against tartan was 
removed,” says Stuart, ‘the elements for 
its restoration no longer remained ; poverty 
and disuse had extinguished the national 
manufacture, quenched the spirit of the 
people, and changed their habits and their 
recollections. The public looms (as distin- 
guished from those kept by home weavers), 
where alone a tartan was fabricated, sup- 
plied only a fine, expensive and undesirable 
material—unsuitable to labor, inadequate 
to defence, and inaccessible in price.”’ 

Another consequence showed itself ina 
singular way. When Lowland and English 
sportsmen began to make their annual visits 
to the Highlands, they soon adopted the 
shepherd’s gray plaids—‘‘ some for ‘econ- 
omy; some because they observed that its 
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aerial tint indulged their indolence and in- 
capacity in stalking, by enabling them to 

proach deer with less danger of discovery, 
when too idle to walk round a hill, or too 
delicate to wade in a burn; and many be- 
cause in their ignorance they believed the 
gray check of the shepherds to be an origi- 
nal Highland garment, and that in wear- 
ing it they displayed a national spirit, and 
maintained a characteristic of the clans.”’ 
A very fair hit this, coming from a 
Highlander to the Borderers and the 
English. 

Thus it is, then. A plaid and a tartan 
have very different meanings. The one is 
the name of a garment, without reference 
to the material or color of the cloth; the 
other is the name of a parti-colored pattern, 
without much reference to the kind of 
cloth, and with none atall to the shape of 
the garment. When a lady talks about 
her plaid silk, or a servant-girl about her 
plaid ribbon, she unconsciously uses the 
wrong word—an error due, just in the same 
degree, to shopkeepers who announce their 
splendid stock of plaid silks at (of course) 
unprecedentedly low prices. A tartan silk 
or ribbon would bave a meaning ;a plaid silk 
or ribbon has none. When the Border 
maud superseded the clan mantle, it was a 
change in shape of garment; but when, at 
the same time and from the same reason, 
the gray check superseded the parti-col- 
ored tartan, it was a change of color and 
pattern. 

All the clan tartans—Highland, Lowland 
and Border—are still kept up; but their 
adoption is limited in extent. Meet an 
Argyll, aSutherland, a Breadalbane, a Buc- 
cleuch in the ordinary intercourse of socie- 
ty, and you find him in plain English attire ; 
but when, on ceremonial or festive occa- 
sions, the heads of the great Scottish houses 
wish to remember, and to impress upon the 
memory of others, that they are the living 
pepresentatives of the clans Macgregor, 
Seott, Gordon, Lenox, Mackintosh, Cluny, 
‘Varquharson, Cameron, etc., then they 
kuow how to make a display of the tartans 
which were in old days as distinctive of the 
“claus as armorial bearings were of the Eng- 
lish barons. No real Scot need remain ig- 
norant of the tartan of his clan, supposing 
his name to be in any sense of clannish 
origin; the pattern and colors have been 
faithfully depicted and printed by Scotsmen 
who knew what they were abcut. 
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BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 

Somebody has said that beauty is not 
local, but purely a question of taste—that 
the eye forms its own idea of beauty, and 
so on; and now an European traveller dis- 
covers that Hindoo women are pleasing to 
look at. ‘* They attract me most,” he says 
“by their graceful carriage, their pictur- 
esque drapery, consisting of a full skirt 
and a sort of burnous, which passes over 
the head, almost completely veiling the 
face. These vary in color, being some- 
times bright blue and pink and yellow, the 
skirt often bordered with a hem of some 
other color, often very gaudy; but the dark 
skin harmonizes it all. The most artistic 
to my mind is the deep indigo blue, but it 
is more rare in the northwest than in South- 
ern India, where almost all the lower class- 
es of women wear it. It is pleasant to 
watch the easy grace with which they walk, 
bearing round red earthernware or bright 
copper water-jars on their heads, steadying 
their burden with one well-shaped small- 
wristed dusky arm stretched up to its full 
length, and covered almost to the elbow, 
and sometimes above it, with numbers of 
bracelets. These are sometimes silver, but 
oftener plated metal or red and green lac. 
Their easy grace of motion is well worth 
copying. The pale-faced race may perhaps 
pride itself .on its superiority in the con- 
tents of its head, but these dusky daugh- 
ters of the sun certainly outdo their more 
favored sisters in the use they make of the 
outside of theirs. They carry everything 
on their heads—jars of water, baskets of 
vegetables, pieces of cloth, huge bundles of 
sugar-cane, fuel, anything and everything, 
leaving their hands free for any additional 
burden. They do not evencarry their little 
black babies in their arms, but either bal- 
ance them astride on their shoulders with 
their little hands on their mother’s head, 
or else astride on one hip, encircled with 
one strong arm. They sometimes wear 
large nose rings through the left nostril, ora 
smal] starlike nail passed through the nose.”” 


CHEERFULNESS.—The largest and most 
comprehensive natures are generally the 
most cheerful, loving, hopeful and trustfal. 
The wise man of large vision is the quick- 
est to discern the moral sunshine gleaming 
through the darkest cloud. In trials he 
finds correction and discipline,and in suffer- 
ing he gains courage and practical wisdom. 
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THE DIAMOND CRESCENT. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


““Wuo is she?” asked West, his eyes 
lighting up. 

Blossy’s governess,” answered Mrs. 
Dayton, coldly. 

Stephanie, all unconscious, went quietly 
down the garden walk, leading the child by 
the hand. Something in that fair young 
face won West Dayton’s heart. 

“She looks young and sad, mother. I 
hope you are kind to her.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Dayton, indif- 
ferently. 

He was home on a furlough, young Cap- 
tain Dayton, fresh from the land of 
Apaches, all courage, strength and happi- 
ness. At twenty-four one is apt to be ten- 
der-hearted, especially toward women; and 
if I say that the captain fell in love with 
Stephanie Allyne at first sight, I shall not 
be far wrong. He did not know that his 
mother intended him to marry his cousin 
Claudia Dare. 

Claudia was a blooming romp, but an 
heiress. The Daytons of Flax Pond were 
not wealthy. Stephanie was more properly 
Blossom’s nurse, for she took the whole 
care of the child, besides teaching her. 
Mrs. Dayton was busy trying to keep up 
the appearances of her former station, 
which had once been of importance. But 
they were only in moderate circumstances 
now, and Mrs. Dayton’s life was consumed 
in heart-burnings of envy at the prosperity 
of others, 

But she was determined that West should 
make a wealthy marriage—that he should 
marry his cousin Claudia Dare. 

West would as soon have married one of 
Blossy’s rag dolls. Claudia had no more 
sense or sensibility. Her only attractions 
were her blooming health and animal 
spirits. 

But this quiet governess of his little sis- 
ter, sweet-voiced, brown-eyed, tender and 
calm, she suited his mercurial blood tem- 
perament to a charm! 

Judge of Mrs. Dayton’s horror when 
Blossy stole into her chamber one evening, 
and revealed that West was walking with 
Miss Allyne in the garden, and that he had 
kissed her! 


She ran to the window and peeped out. 
Yes, there was Stephanie’s white dress un- 
der the linden trees, and West’s tall, dark, 
shadowy figure close beside it. Mrs. Day- 
ton’s dark eyes scintillated. 

He’ ll never rest now until she marries 
him! He’s like his father. I know him! 
What is to be done must be done quickly.” 

Mrs. Dayton slept little that night. The 
next morning her sharp black eyes saw a 
plain gold ring on Stephanie’s hand. After 
breakfast she went to her room, sat down, 
and thought deeply. 

She went to her dressing-table at last, 
and unlocked a private drawer. From 
thence she took out an old pencil-case, and 
unclasped it. Something flashed and daz- 
zled within. It was a diamond crescent 
attached to a ribbon of blue silk. ‘ 

But the diamonds were paste. This was 
Mrs. Dayton’s secret. She had sold the 
jewels to pay off the mortgage, a very 
heavy one, on her property, five years pre- 
viously. Before that time her diamonds 
were noted; no one suspected the change. 

She looked at the crescent a long time, 
murmured thoughtfully, “ Yes, that will 
do,” and put it away again. 

As she locked the drawer, she seemed to 
falter for an instant. But just then, in the 
hall, she heard Stephanie laugh—a low soft 
laugh, a happy lightness in it such as she 
had never heard before. She set her thin 
lips, turned away her dark eyes, scintillat- 
ing again. 

‘Shall I be ruined for that chit!’ she 
said, scornfully. 

The next day Claudia Dare was expected 
on a visit. Bouncing and exuberant as- 
ever, she came, and immediately chal- 
lenged West’s attentions. 

** She is my cousin, a jolly girl, but I do 
not love her, you know,’”’ said West, whis- 
pering to Stephanie in the hall as he went 
to order his horse saddled; for he was go- 
ing to ride with Claudia. She delighted in 
races, adventures, and hairbreadth escapes. 

They galloped away laughing. Stepha- 
nie watched them from the nursery win- 
dow without a thought of envy. Mrs. Day- 
ton, who had also watched their departure 
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from the hall-door, came quickly up the 
stairs. 

A few moments afterwards she sent for 
Stephanie to come to her chamber. 

Her mind was firmly set now. She be- 
gan without flinching: 

** Miss Allyne, 1 have missed a valuable 
article. I have reason to suppose you have 
taken it.” 

A flash of the beautiful brown eyes, a 
blanching of the round cheek, but Ste- 
phanie did not, could not speak. 

“‘T have no expectation of recovering my 
diamond crescent,’’ continued Mrs. Day- 
ton. “If you would connive to rob me, 
you would plot to conceal your booty safe- 
ly. ButI hesitate about putting so young 
a girl in the hands of the police.” 

**Good heavens!’ cried Stephanie, “‘ what 
are you talking about? Mrs. Dayton, you 
must be crazy. I steal from you! Good 
heavens!’ 

**Those heroics are all wasted on me, 
Miss Allyne. But, as I said before, I hesi- 
tate at sending you to jail.” 

Stephanie turned deathly faint. She 
thought of her old parents, whose main- 
stay she had been for years, of her young 
brothers looking to her for a sister’s in- 
fluence. 

**I will be merciful to you. Go to your 
room and pack your trunk. I must send 
you away, but you need not go without a 
refuge,’’ she heard Mrs. Dayton saying. 

Blindly she obeyed. What awful fate 
was this which had fallen upon her? She 
was bewildered with terror and grief. She 
hardly knew what she was doing as she 
mechanically placed her clothing in her 
trunk and locked it. But soon Mrs. Day- 
ton stood beside her. 

“Here is a railroad ticket. Go to this 
address. The people will receive you. You 
can hide your shame there until you repent. 
Goatonce. Peter will take you to the 
depot; the train starts in half an hour.” 

Utterly broken and speechless, the poor 
girl passed out of her new paradise. Three 
hours of railroad travel, and she was.set 
down at an old farmhouse on Mad River, 
where an aged couple, one blind, the other 
deaf, permitted her to abide with them. 


West Dayton was not satisfied. It was 
so strange that Stephanie should leave 
Flax Pond on a visit to her family just 
then, when their relationship was new and 
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so alluring. He tried to warn himself that 
perhaps he did not understand Stephanie, 
their acquaintance had been so brief. 
Might she not, as Mrs. Dayton intimated, 
be a “ light girl ?”’—had not his head been 
easily turned by a sylphlike figure, a pair 
of pale pink cheeks? But those brown 
eyes were true and pure in their depths; 
that he would swear to. He was restless, 
indifferent to his guest, unhappy. By no 
means could he find out where Stephanie 
had gone. 

“She said she wished to go home,” said 
Mrs. Dayton, disapprovingly. ‘‘I am in- 
different about her coming back. I have 
observed several things in her character 
that I do not like.”’ 

At first he did not doubt that she would 
come back. One week went by, two, three, 
and she did not return. 

His furlough was short, only two weeks 
more. He could not give her upso. He 
looked wretched. Claudia pouted. Mrs. 
Dayton grew alarmed. 

** You surely were not in love with the 
girl?” she said, affecting amazement. 

‘“‘I do love her, mother! and she must 
be found!’ he flashed forth. ‘*Cannot 
you find out where her home is ?”’ 

“*T haven’t the least idea,” coldly. 

He dashed away from her as she sat on 
the piazza, and strode down the garden. 
Little Blossy caught his arm and drew him 
to a seat. 

“‘T know where Miss Allyne is, West, 
and I want you to get her back.” 

“Where is she, Blossom ?” catching the 
child on his knee, 

“Up Mad River, at old Grandsire Al- 
lyne’s house. Mamma told her that she 
stole her diamond crescent, and sent her 
off. But she didn’t; it is in the little 
drawer now. Isawit. It most killed Miss 
Allyne. Llike her; get her back, West. 
Mamma is cross to her.” 

With acry of exultation, West Dayton 
tossed the child into the air, and then set 
her down. At dinner time he was missing. 


Mad River brawled sullenly among its 
stones. A horseman on its bank looked 
across with burning eyes. He had just es- 
caped from a railroad disaster. His coat 
was torn, his right hand cruelly burned by 
steam, but he pressed on. 

We must swim it, Prince. Get !—steady, 
sir!’ 


A Sad but 


The noble animal breasted the tumult- 
uous current, struggled up the opposite 
bank. It was night; a red light came out 
in the tumble-down old house where Ste- 
phanie Jay languishing in a low fever, 
wretched, and longing for death. They 
were kind to her, the neglected old mother- 
in-law of the fashionable Mrs, Dayton, and 
her blind husband prayed for the sick girl 
night and morning. 

The bounding hoofs of a horse, a man’s 
peremptory voice, a well-known step—the 
fainting girl sprang up in her pillow, and 
was clasped to West Dayton’s breast. Al- 
most dying, as she was, she yet wept with 
joy. 

“Darling! my precious! poor little bird, 
so cruelly used!” he cried. ‘‘ But you are 
safe now, Stephanie. 1 stand between you 
and the world.’’ 

She was cherished back to life and 
strength. But she had been cruelly wound- 
ed, and she was so timid that he almost 
feared sometimes that her reason was 
affected. But she gained confidence with 
happiness, and they went out alone into 
the world together, husband and wife. 

Mrs. Dayton read their marriage in a 
Washington paper, and turned very white. 
Claudia went home; with her disappeared 
all prospect of the Dare fortune. 


— 


A SAD BUT TRUE STORY. 

Some time ago, says the Cincinnati 
Daily Times, while the family were at din- 
ner one day, at one of our weulthy farm- 
er’s houses, in Pendleton County, Ken- 
tucky, the wife of the household walked 
out of the room. Her departure was not 
noticed particularly, until the lapse of time 
made it obvious that she would not return. 
Observations soon convinced the husband 
that his wife had eloped with a hired man 
who had been at work on the place. Time 
in its progress allayed the mortification, 
and assuaged the pain of the deserted hus- 
band, and he plodded on from day to day 
in the silent and almost unvarying monot- 
ony of his course. The wife was heard of 
no more. 

New affection sprang up in the breast of 
the man whose heartstrings were so sud- 
denly and so rudely torn. The sister of 
her who had been the departed wife—for 
the husband was now divorced by law— 
slowly and almost unconsciously gained fa- 
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vor in his eyes, and filled the vacant place 
in his sympathies. He married her. 

The period of six months in the marriage 
of the sister glided away, when one day a 
knock was heard at the door, and the ab- 
sent wife was returned. The hired mam 
with whom she had gone away fell into 
drunkenness and debauchery, and soon 
treated the deluded woman with neglect 
and cruelty; and at length deserted her. 

She struggled on then, amid many priva- 
tions and much suffering, and in the maze 
of her miseries wandered back to her fa- 
ther’s house, .whose farm adjoined her 
husband’s. Her father would not permit 
her to come into the house, and command- 
ed her to leave. 

She then turned to her husband’s house, 
and there he found her in the doorway 
when he came to answer the summons. 
Her worn and tattered garb, pale and hag- 
gard countenance, lack-lustre eye and sor- 
rowful air, made her an object whose sad- 
ness can only be pictured in the mind. 
The husband lost to her was struck dumb 
with a pang of recollection that penetrated 
him like a thunderbolt; in a moment more 
the gloom-cloud opened a little, and a glis- 
tening teardrop fell from his eyes. 

His wife would not see her sister. No 
member of the family would hold inter- 
course with her. She could not live with 
them. But her husband built her a cabin 
in the extreme corner of the farm, pro- 
vided for her subsistence, atid there she 
now lives, an utter stranger in her own 
household. 


How To SucceEeD.—If your seat is too 
hard to sit upon, stand up. If a rock rises 
up before you, roll it away, or climb over 
it. If you want money, earn it.. If you 
wish for confidence, prove yourself worthy 


of it. It takes longer to skin an elephant 
than a mouse, but the skin is worth some- 
thing. Don’t be content with doing what 
another has done—surpass it. Deserve 
success, and it will come. The boy was 
not bornaman. The sun does not rise 
like a rocket, or go down like a bullet fired 
from a gun; slowly but surely it makes its 
round, and never tires. It is as easy to be 
a leader as a wheel horse. If the job be 
long, the pay will be greater; if the task 
be hard, the more competent you must be 
to do it. 
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RIGHT OR WRONG? 


BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


Ir was a pleasant little room, though a 
humble one, with its cheap matting cover- 
ing the floor, the light cane-bottomed 
chairs, a few pictures on the wall, pleasant 
suggestive pictures, not mere paintings, a 
set of swinging shelves with books, and a 
bracket or two with a vase of bright flowers; 
with the spring breeze coming in through 
the open window, lifting the white curtain, 
and toying caressingly with a stray curl 
that lay on Agatha Verne’s white forehead. 
Hers was not a beautiful face, but a very 
pleasant one to look at, with its clear pure 
complexion, without a shade of color in 
the cheeks; the dark auburn hair put back 
in a careless fashion of its own; the firm 
but very sensitive mouth, that showed her 
noble unselfish nature as clearly as did the 
large earnest gray eyes, now bent so closely 
over her work, and hidden by the long 
dark lashes. She was busy—very busy. It 
was Saturday, and the sun was almost 
down. The work in hand was to be called 
for at dark, and paid for, too, she hoped. 
Else where was to-morrow’s dinner, with 
its little luxuries for her sister, to come 
from? And the nimble fingers fairly flew 
as the light waned. 

“ Florence,” she said, presently, looking 
toward a sofa just across the little room, 
“could you not help me a little now, dear? 
_Annie Walton must have her dress to wear 
to church to-morrow, you know.” 

The little figure on the sofa struggled 
faintly into a sitting posture, the white 
hands put the brown curls back from her 
face, then were pressed closely on her tem- 
ples, while a voice that would have been 
musical if it had not been fretful, replied: 

*O Agatha! I don’t see how you can ask 
me when you know my head aches so! 
That horrid machine has almost killed me 
this day; and just as I was getting rested 
from the noise, you must ask me to sew on 
Annie Walton’s dress. O dear! O dear!’ 

There was an undertone of real pain in 
this querulous complaining, and Agatha 
looked up quickly, then crossed the room, 
and put her petted sister’s head gently 
back on its pillow. 

“Dear child, I did not know your head 


ached. Lie down again, and let me bathe 
it with some fresh spring water, and it will 
get better.” 

**T don’t want to lie down now,”’ said 
the girl, discontentedly. ‘If you had let 
me alone when I was down, it would have 
got better without bathing.” 

** Well then, Floy,’”’ said her sister, pa- 
tiently, ‘‘ wouldn’t a little walk help you? 
There’s Auntie Grey’s cap you might carry 
home for me.” 

“Of course you must have some motive 
even in wanting me to walk. I wont go!” 

Agatha did not answer, but went quietly 
back to her work, which she adjusted to 
the sewing-machine. She was used to such 
scenes. For the last five years her life had 
been a succession of them. As her foot 
touched the pedal, Florence spoke again, 
quickly and sharply: 

“O Agatha! you surely are not going to 
start that machine again, when I just told 
you how it hurt my head? You are cruel 
—cruel!”’ Then came a burst of sobs and 
tears. 

Fer a moment Agatha’s features quiv- 
ered with pain at the cruel injustice of the 
speech, and she was silent. Then she said, 
still tenderly and gently, as she went to 
the sofa again and took the brown head in 
her lap: 

‘Poor little girl! I am so sorry about 
your head, but you know I must work, or 
we shall suffer. Come, be a good girl now. 
Put on your hat, and get away from the 
noise of the machine.”’ 

Florence shook her head and sobbed on, 
until suddenly there came a whirr of buggy 
wheels to the door, and a pleasant manly 
voice called out: 

**Come, girls! I can’t leave my horses, 
but I want you both to try them with me. 
Be in a hurry!” 

In an instant the tears and sobs were for- 
gotten, the drooping figure bounded from 
the sofa as if there was no such thing in 
the world as a headache, and Florence 
Verne ran eagerly to the door. 

“Ill be ready in a moment, doctor!’ 
she cried; and then whirled back into the 
room. 
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“ Why don’t you get ready, Aggie ?”’ she 
said, impatiently. 

“Because, you know, I cannot go, Floy,”’ 
she answered, with a faint smile. ‘I can- 
not take Annie’s dress with me.’”’ ~ 

“Well,” said Floy, as she went into the 
other room, “‘you’ll miss a great treat, 
that’s all.” 

Ah, did not Agatha know that without 
any reminding? She knew what a ride 
with Herbert Lawrence that bright May 
evening would be to her far better than did 
Floy, and as she was but a girl, witha 
girl’s heart yet, in spite of all her staidness 
of demeanor, it is no wonder a bitter tear 
of disappointment rolled down the pale 
cheek. She made Auntie Grey’s cap up 
into a small package, and walked down to 
the gate, where the black horses were 
champing their bits and stamping their 
dainty feet. She came so quietly Herbert 
did not hear her until she stuod close be- 
side him. Then he looked down at her 
with a smile that transfigured his whole 
face, and took both the tired hands in his 
with an indescribable tenderness, 

“Are you ready, Aggie darling?” he 
said, the last word almost under his 
breath. 

“T am not going, Herbert,” she said, 
quietly, though there was a suspicious 
tremble about the mouth, and the eyes that 
met his were just a little clouded. “I have 
work that must be finished, but I am grate- 
ful to you just the same, for it will do Floy 
so much good.” 

“Not more than it would you, my poor 
tired darling. Agatha—’ And the words 
trembled on his lips that would have re- 
vealed to her even more plainly than his 
words and actions in the past had already 
done, his earnest love for her; but just 
then Floy came flying down the walk, her 
eyes brilliant with expectant pleasure. 
Then the package must be given to Her- 
bert with directions, and Agatha must go 
back to get the shawl to put about her 
careless darling. Then the black horses 
danced away with them, and Agatha went 
back to the house with a glad song in her 
heart that even the thought of her sister’s 
unkindness could not hush. Herbert loved 
her, aud she loved him with all the depths 
of her tender earnest nature. No wonder 
there was a smile upon her lip as the noisy 
machine put the last stitches in Annie 
Walton’s dress, and she could give that 


very unpleasant young lady so cheery and 
pleasant a greeting that she wondered 
““what could make that Verne girl so hap- 
py,”’ as she took herself and her dress 
home. 

Agatha was sitting in the darkness that 
was light, to her, when Floy came home. 
The girl was even more restless than usual. 

“Why do you sit in the dark, Aggie ?’’ 
she said. Then, as her sister made a move- 
ment to light the lamp, ‘‘ No, 1 don’t want 
alight. Odear! I don’t know what I do 
want.”’ 

“*T can readily believe that, little girl,’’ 
laughed Agatha. 

“Yes, Ido! O yesI do!” said Florence, 
throwing herself on the floor beside her 
sister. ‘‘O Aggie! I want him to love me. 
I must talk to somebody about it, or I shall 
go crazy; and you do love me, I believe, 
though you do treat me so badly sometimes. 
He treats me so strangely, Aggie! Humor- 
ing and petting me just as if I were a little 
child, or else nct noticing me at all. Do 
you think he can love me, sister? If he 
should not, and should love some one else, 
I should die, Aggie! I knowI should die!” 
moaned the child, burying her face in her 
sister’s lap. 

Agatha felt in that instant as if an icy 
hand bad clutched her heart, stilling its 
throbbings forever. But with the self- 
control so wonderful in one so young, she 
forced herself to ask the question whose 
answer she knew so well: 

“Of whom are you speaking, little 
sister?” 

“Whom?” cried Floy, starting to her 
feet. ‘* What man is therein all the world 
to me but Herbert Lawrence ?” 

Then she sank down on the floor again 
in the sweet shame of her love and its con- 
fession. 

Agatha sat very still for a while, gather- 
ing all her energies to meet this new trou- 
ble that had fallen upon her—lifting her 
heart in prayer to God for strength for the 
sacrifice she knew she must make. Ever 
since Floy’s mother had died, five years be- 
fore, leaving her to her step-daughter’s 
care, Agatha’s life had been one long sac- 
rifice. Her mother’s relations had offered 
her wealth and’a luxurious home if she 
would but leave the little girl and come to 
them; but because the child had no other 
relatives or friends in all the world, Agatha 
would not desert her, but at eighteen years 
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of age turned away from all the pleasures 
of life, and took up the hard life of labor 
and poverty that had been hers ever since. 
Having ‘put her hand to the plow,” she 
did not once turn back; and though this 
one great trial was not half she had to 
bear, because Floy’s selfishness was so 
verily a part of her nature that it could not 
be eradicated, but wounded her sister’s 
heart a thousand times a day, she went on 
in her martyrdom—as real a martyr as any 
the world acknowledges. But now this 
‘was almost more than she could bear. She 
felt she must be alone for thought and 
prayer, and stooping, kissed her sister’s 
cueek, after this long silence between 
them, whispering: 

“Come, little sister, and go to bed now. 
If Herbert does not love you now, Iam 
sure he will in time.” 

But Floy did not want to go to bed. 

“You are selfish, Aggie,” she said; 
“you do not sympathize with me at all. I 
want to talk to you.” . 

And Agatha must sit there and listen to 
it all, and though her brain reeled and her 
heart grew sick within her, no word es- 
caped the white lips to betray her. At last 
Florence herself grew weary and retired, 
and when she was asleep, and Agatha knew 
herself to be alone, she knelt beside her 
bed, and as God sent tears to her relief, 
the storm of sorrow shook the slender form 
as a reed is swayed in the wind. The night 
was passed in this way—morning found her 
still kneeling there. She was enabled to 
go about her duties cheerfully as ever next 
day, until evening came again, when Flor- 
ence had been carried off by a crowd of 
girls to the evening service at the little 
church, and she sat alone, enjoying the 
Sabbath stillness that gave her time for 
thought. She had lain her head upon the 
window, looking with great mournful eyes 
into the sky, watching the stars come out 
one by one, thinking as many another suf- 
fering soul has done, “ O, indifference of 
Nature to the fact of human pain!” when 
suddenly a shadow came between her and 
the stars, and she knew that Herbert was 
there waiting to come in. She opened the 
door for him like one walking in her sleep, 
but he hardly waited for that before he had 
her hands in his again, and was telling her 
over and over how he loved her—how he 
would cherish and protect her if she would 
be his wife. She had expected this—had 


schooled herself to bear it, and had her 
answer ready; but how hard it was, let the 
heart of every woman who reads this an- 
swer for itself, 4 

* Herbert, I cannot!’’ was all she could 
say, turning her face away from him, that 
he might not read the love and anguish 
written there. She could not bring her 
lips to utter a falsehood, to say she did not 
love him, so her only answer must be, “I 
cannot be your wife.” He drew her toa 
seat, and folding his arms, stood looking at 
her as if to compel an answer. 

** But, Agatha, why can you not be my 
wife? Answer! It is my right to know. 
You have not said you do not love me.’’ 

The gray eyes were full of pleading now. 

“Be merciful, Herbert, and do not ask 
me! Do you not see my heart is breaking ?”’ 

It was long before he was merciful and 
left her alone in the moonlight, and then 
with a bitter farewell on his lips—farewell 
forever. How is it hearts can bear so 
much and yet live on—so long, so long? 
There was no trace of this struggle in our 
pale martyr’s face when she kissed her lit- 
tle sister good-night, but long after Floy 
was asleep and smiling in her dreams, she 
lay beside her with wide open tearless eyes, 
burying her dead love. 

Fate came to her aid next morning in 
the shape of-a letter from her mother’s sis- 
ter, telling her she was ill, perhaps dying, 
with no one but strangers and servants 
about her, and asking her for her dead 
mother’s sake to come to her a while. 
Then Floy danced in with tidings of an in- 
vitation for her from one of her school 
friends to spend the summer months with 
her. So Agatha’s resolution was taken, 
The sisters went their several ways, and 
Herbert Lawrence found this letter lying 
on his table: 

‘‘ HERBERT,— Although you said we 
could not be friends, I am going to trust 
you as a friend—as I would no one else in 
all the world. I am obliged to go to my 
aunt for a few weeks, and my sister will be 
at Mrs. Mars’s, afew miles out of town. 
Herbert, may I leave her in your care? 
And will you forgive me, and not think me 
unwomanly, if I tell you that though I can- 
not be your wife, there is one whom I have 
often heard you say you loved dearly, who 
loves you with all her ardent nature, and 
whose life you only can make happy. For- 
give me, and may God forever bless you!’ 
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Then a week later in the darkened sick- 
room, Agatha read the answer: 


“My Sister AGAatTHa,—I understand 
all now, and will help you. May God re- 
quite you!’ And it was not many weeks 
after, that the letter she had been looking 
for from Florence came, running over with 
happiness: ‘ Herbert loved her. Herbert 
had asked her to be his wife, and they were 
to be married early in the fall. Would 
Agatha hurry home to help her get ready ?” 

With loving earnest zeal Agatha did help 
her, tender of her welfare to the very last, 
meeting Herbert with a patient smile it 
made his heart ache to see. Though he 
did love Floy, who, in spite of her selfish- 
ness had many lovely winnihg ways, and 
meant to make her life as happy as Agatha 
wished it, he knew he should never love any 
one as he loved her. He was one of afew 
who could have understood Agatha, and 
he saw through all this plainly now, and 
though it only made him love her more, he 
determined that since she did not shrink 
from the sacrifice he would not. But he 
must go away he knew—where he should 
not see her face for years. So “‘ these two 
were wed;” and Agatha stood on the door- 
step in the early morning watching the car- 
riage that bore them away with solemn 
tearless eyes, then went back to duty and 
her aunt. 


Ten years later we find Agatha alone in 
one of the luxurious rooms of her aunt’s 
elegant house, now her own, as we know 
by her mourning robes. Only a few days 
has the poor invalid been at rest—only a 
little while has Agatha’s weary work been 
over. Time has made no great changes in 
the pleasant face we knew ten years ago. 
A little paler, perhaps, the mouth a little 
sadder in its earnestness, but she does not 
look to be thirty-three, as she is to-day. 
The years have not been happy ones nor 
yet unhappy, for she has been at work—the 
kind of work that suits her best, self-sacri- 
fice, self-abnegation. Surely now she will 
rest, A letter lies in her lap which she has 
evidently read many times, and now reads 


again. 


“ Our DEAR SISTER AGATHA,—It seems 
very selfish in us to write you this way in 
the midst of your own grief for your aunt, 
and when you must be needing rest and 
peace so much. But O Agatha, if you 
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could come tous awhile! You can have 
no idea how badly we need you. Floy’s 
health is so bad that she is absolutely unfit 
for anything. Just the old nervousness 
and headache, Aggie. Nothing more seri- 
ous, think. And our five children are run- 
ning wild! I have a large practice, and 
am kept so busy night and day that 1 can 
do nothing for them. Although I know 
how badly you are needed, better than any 
one, perhaps, I would not write for you 
now, only Florence keeps calling for you, 
and ‘ will not be comforted because you 
are not ’—here.”’ 


Agatha’s day for much weeping was over, 
but as she read this large tears gathered in 
her eyes and fell upon the paper, for the 
letter told her far more than it woulda 
stranger. She knew her sister—knew just 
what this “ old nervousness and headache ”’ 
was, and felt what Herbert’s life must be. 
Then in these long ten years she had had 
time for thought, and the thought that she 
had wronged Herbert deeply, and in her 
zeal for her sister’s happiness had sacrificed 
his as well as her own, had at times driven 
her almost wild. She could not decide, nor 
can we. We leave it, as did Agatha, to 
God. Butshe could not hesitate an instant 
over this appeal. She had seen neither 
Florence nor Herbert in all these years, but 
they needed her now, and it was her duty 
to go to them, though, martyr-like, every 
step of the path should be on coals of living 
fire. For she had never once tried to argue 
herself into the belief that her love for 
Herbert was dead. She knew that she 
loved him as deeply as she did on the day 
she gave him up, and while humbling her- 
self in the dust as the vilest of sinners, and 
not daring to hope for heaven because of 
it, she could not help it. And because she 
knew this, she also knew that her life 
would be a miserable one in Herbert's 
house—so near to him and yet so far away. 
But she felt safe, because, although she 
thought herself a sinner, the angels in heav- 
en were not purer than she in thought and 
deed. So she would go, although her phy- 
sician told her she was not strong enough. 
Her heart had been affected for years, he 
said, and any sudden excitement would be 
fatal, though she might live to be an old 
woman, quietly. Butas to thatshe thought. 
she would be given strength “‘ sufficient 
unto her day,’’ and would at last die with 
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“harness on.” She placed her affairs in 
the hands of a skillful lawyer—taking care 
to make her will, giving her all to the chil- 
dren of Herbert and Fiorence, secure, then 
started for the West with a family with 
whom she was acquainted. 
Herbert met her at the depot of the busy 
bustling Texas town—‘‘ city” it aspired to 
be—with the greeting a brother gives a sis- 
ter he has not seen for years, and took her 
to his home; and there she was the minis- 
tering angel for five years more, bringing 
beautiful order out of the chaos that had 
reigned there—making dutiful loving chil- 
dren of the five little savages she found 
there, shaming Vilorence into something 
like a wife and mother, though self ruled 
her every action still, as was always too 
plain to the sometimes-abused, al ways-neg- 
lected, husband. Agatha made a home of 
what had been literally a ‘‘ howling wilder- 
ness’ to Herbert, and did it all so quietly 
that a stranger would never have guessed 
her influence. Florence sighed to her hus- 
band, that “no one had ever cared for her 
like Aggie did ’’—the children almost wor- 
shipped their gentle aunt, who, while she 
loved them, governed them, and Herbert, 
seeing it all, felt his heart swell and ache 
within him, though he gave nogign. Very 
few words ever passed between the two, 
but the grave sweet smile, never given to 
any one else, repaid Agatha for all. Her- 
bert worked hard, too hard, Agatha often 
told him when he came home utterly worn 
out, drenched with rain or shivering with 
cold, but he always shook his head, saying, 
“TI cannot work too hard!’ Verily, it 
seemed that Florence thought so, for when- 
ever he came into her room, no matter how 
weary he looked and felt, nobody could do 
anything for her but him, and her tongue 
was ever ready withreproaches, ‘‘ You do 
not love me. You do not sympathize with 
me!’ was always the cry. O, how hard 
this was for Agathato bear. She would 
go to her room aftera scene like this, and 
fall upon her knees in an agony of prayer 
for God to forgive her for having brought 
all this misery on the man she loved. But 
she would ask, if God did forgive her, could 
Herbert? She knew she had not long to 
live, the paroxysms of pain about her heart 
grew more frequent and more alarming, 
but she thought she could not die in peace 
unless he.pardoned her. 
Time went on, as we have said, until 


Agatha had been in Herbert’s home five 
years. It was the anniversary of her com- 
ing, and the children had prepared a little 
feast in her honor, only waiting for their 
father, to come and enjoy it. They were 
all in the parlor waiting, listening through 
the heavy dashing of the rain for his foot- 
steps. Agatha’s namesake, the oldest child, 
a quiet grave little maiden of fourteen, her 
father’s favorite, and the one upon whom 
Agatha depended to take her place when 
she was gone, had got her father’s chair, 
dressing-gown and slippers ready, when 
they heard his step on the pavements. 

“Papa walks so slow,” said Aggie, impa- 
tiently, “I’m going to meet him—No, Ber- 
tie, you mustn’t come, or Ella, either.” 

They heard her say, “Why, papa!’ as 
she opened the door—then there was a 
heavy fall, and then the child’s frightened 
screams rang through the house. 

Agatha was the first to reach Herbert’s 
side, her face as white as his, and calm as 
death. With the help of a servant, whom 
she then sent for a physician, she lifted him 
toacouch. Then she sent all the children, 
with the exception of Aggie, who now emu- 
lated her aunt’s composure, to the nursery. 
The two labored with him, until they were 
rewarded by the signs of returning con- 
sciousness even before the physician came. 
Aggie went then to quiet her mother who 
was almost frantic, and Agatha alone bent 
over the motionless form listening for the 
labored breath, when suddenly the dark 
eyes she had loved so well opened and 
looked clearly into hers. He smiled—his 
grave sweet smile, and his lips moved. 
Agatha bent lower, holding her breath that 
she might hear. 

Agatha,” the pale lips whispered—“ in 
heaven—there is—no marrying—or giving 
—in marriage—!’ Then the eyes closed 
and all was still again; they were the last 
conscious words Herbert Lawrence ever 
spoke. For a week he tossed upon his bed 
in a burning fever, and then the end came 
—suddenly as in allsuch cases. Agatha 
closed the glazing eyes without a single 
tear, and folded the hands that had grown 
so weary in theirstrife with the world, over 
the heart that ached and suffered no longer, 
with her own heart happier than it had 
been fur years. Was it strange? Herbert 
had forgiven her—she knew from the earn- 
est Christian life, that his spirit was atrest, 
and knew, too, that death would soon sum-— 
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mon her also. Surely, her strength during 
that awful week had been something super- 
natural, for of course everything had fallen 
upon her. Florence had been really ill, 
and, selfish to the last, would call Agatha 
from her husband’s room to reproach her 
with not “sympathizing with her in this 
awful trouble.”? Agatha bore it all as of 
old, and only little Aggie knew how often 
her aunt’s hand was pressed to her side 
while her face showed her keen pain. 

Late in the evening of the day before 
‘they were to bury Herbert, she had stolen 
away to her own room for a little while, 
and was sitting there in her stony tearless 
silence, thinking of the past and planning 
for the future—how she would take Flor- 
ence and her children home to New York 
with her, to care forthem while she lived, 
and provide for them when she should be 
taken away from them, when little Aggie’s 
timid rap came on the duor. ‘‘ May lcome 
in, auntie?” she said. Her eyes were red 
and swollen with weeping, but she was 
very quiet now as she leaned her head on 
Ag itha’s shoulder. Then she said: 
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**T hated to disturb you, dear auntie—but 
mamma said—if you would please—cut— 


some of papa’s—hair—fcer—us.”’ 
child broke down. 

Her aunt drew her closer to her side as 
she sobbed in the abandonment of her grief, 
but her own face was calm as ever as they 
entered together the chamber of death. 
As she bent once more above the still cold 
form and took one of the curls, once brown 
and bright, now heavily streaked with gray 
in her trembling fingers, suddenly her own 
face grew white with pain, and she sank 
upon her knees by the bedside. So long 
she knelt there that Aggie grew frightened 
and spoke toher. She did not answer, and 
when the child ran out into the hall crying 
that “ auntie had fainted,’’ and the physi- 
cian reached her side, he only needed to 
lift the white hand that still lay upon Her- 
bert’s head to say “ She is dead !”’ 

And it was true. Right or wrong as her 
sacrifice may be deemed, we verily believe 
God had given her her reward, and she was 
gone to “that land, where there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage.” 


Then the 


What a mistake some good people make 
when they maintain within the home circle 
the rigid rule and decorum which becomes 
irksome even during a committee meeting; 
when parents and children assemble at the 
table in solemn silence, and finish the meal 
within the prescribed minutes; and when 
the late arrival at the breakfast-table is 
scowled at, and reprimanded, and remarked 
upon by mother and father and aunt and 
uncle, until the more punctual juniors come 
to regard him as a black sheep. 

O horrible home, where the little boys 
are never seen without the Latin grammar, 
or the little girls without a towel to hem; 
where ma no more dares buy arattle for the 
baby without mentioning the expenditure 
to pa, than anybody dares to throw open the 
parlor shutters, or to tuck up the curtains, 
or to have bread and jam out of hours, or 
even at the table to have more of this dish 
or less of that! 

Home is no home unless, as far as reason 
will allow, the tastes and wishes of the 
youngest child are consulted; unless there 

is freedom of word and action and speech, 
and love and goodwill without measure. 
When I was a child, home was the place 
24 
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where the wicked ceased from troubling, 
and the weary were at rest. Everything was 
always forgiven there. There was no aw- 
ful rod behind the door, and no domestic 
dungeon under the roof. 

I do not think I grew up a worse woman 
because I was not whipped, or put to bed 
without my supper, for dressing the bedpost 
in grandmother’s best lace cap, or making 
paper dolls, against orders, in the front par- 
lor—because life was not made a burden 
to me by forcing fat into, my unwilling 
mouth, and sugar-candy forbidden it as 
though it were poison. : 

I pity the wretched homeless children of 
the house where discipline as strict as that 
of the navy is maintained, though their fare 
is costly and the dress perfect, and their 
future prospects as to inheritance fine. 
They are more to be pitied than the children 
of any poor man, who cluster about their 
parents’ knees without fear of chiding; who 
are encouraged to tell their -troubles, and 
kindly led away from follies; and who will 
not, in later days, remember “ pa”’ as the 
old gentleman who flogged them, and “ ma” 
as the lady who kept the keys, and boxed 
their ears for them. 
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GREY: 


—oOR,— 
TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FRED QUARRELS WITH HIS TUTOR. 


Wuen Fred failed to find Leila, his des- 
pairand anger knewno bounds, He re- 
turned home to quarrel, not only with his 
guardian but with his tutor, The latter 
had always been a steadfast friend, and a 
kind one, also, and until now, Fred had 
never shown the slightest desire to regard 
him otherwise. Now, friend and foe were 
alike distasteful to him. 

Mr. Hastings bore with him as long as he 
deemed proper, and then considering for- 
bearance no longer a virtue, he refused to 
continue as his tutor unless Fred asked his 
pardon, and promised to mend his ways. 

For some time Fred neglected to do 
either, and strolled about the streets smok- 
ing, or otherwise idling, until he seemed 
in a fair way to ruin himself and exasper- 
ate his friends. 

One day in the street he met Mr. Hast- 
ings’s daughter Isabel. 

She was a pretty girla year or two his 
junior, and one whom he was always happy 
to meet—always until now—and he looked 
a trifle shame-faced as she said, with mock 
severity: 


‘Where have you been all this time, you 
naughty boy, and what have you been 
doing ?”” 

“T’ye been in trouble,” he answered. 

“You always were a troublesome boy, I 
knew,” said Isabel; “ but I always thought 
you capable of coping with any diffieulty.’” 

a disappointed man,” said Fred, 
with serious gloominess. 

‘No, you are a naughty boy, who treats 
my father disrespectfully. Come right 
home with me, now, and beg his pardon.’”” 

Fred half reluctantly half willingly com~ 
plied so far as to walk by Isabel’s side to 
her home, 

Once there she found some trouble in en- 
ticing him in, but prevailed at last, and in 
his tutor’s presence Fred delivered himself 
of an appropriate and sincere apology. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Hastings, “if you 
will listen to me I will give you some good 
advice.” 

“T will listen willingly,” Fred enqrered, 
“ and hope I may be profited thereby.’” 

“Then,” said Mr. Hastings, placing his 
hand kindly upon Fred’s shoulder, “ give 
up caring or thinking more about this Leila 

or Lolah— 
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* Leila!” thundered Fred, shaking off 
the kindly hand. ‘‘ Never, sir!’ 

In justice to Mr. Hastings it must be said 
that Leila’s claims and Leila herself had 
been much misrepresented to him by Mr. 
Sterne, and he was firmly persuaded that 
it was his duty to prevent Fred from having 
anything more to do with her. 

** You promised to listen to me and take 
my advice,” said Mr. Hastings. 

“*T never promised to listen- to an insult 
offered to my more than sister. Mr. Hast- 
ings, another word against Leila, or against 
my interest in her, and you and I part com- 
pany forever.”’ 

Mr. Hastings waited calmly for Fred’s 
anger to subside and then said: 

‘You are young and chivalrous, and I do 
not blame you for defending and befriend- 
ing the orphan child whom your parents 
made a playmate for you. But now, be- 
lieve me, if they were living they would 
not care to have you still continue an ac- 
quaintance—”’ 

“My guardian has poisoned your mind 
as well as that of all Leila’s friends against 
her, but I know her, and I never will give 
her up, or give up caring for her.” 

Mr. Hastings regarded him pityingly, but 
wisely forbore to continue the conversa- 
tion, and opening a door into an adjoining 
room displayed Isabel seated at the piano 
preparing to play a new polka which a 
friend had lent her. 

She played a few moments and then jump- 
ing up suddenly, exclaimed that she had a 
photograph to show Fred. 

** A fancy picture, but it reminded me of 
a face I saw in some factory a short time 
since, a face I shall never forget—” ; 

“*Why,” cried Fred, “it is like Leila. 
What factory? When did you see her?” 

Isabel told him. 

“Pll go there to-morrow,” Fred said, 
but to himself, for Mr. Hastings evidently 
not approving, Isabel had quietly replaced 
the photograph with another, and they were 
soon talking merrily on subjects foreign to 
Leila, and by two of them at least she was 
quite forgotten. 

Fred, however, thought of nothing else 
but this slight clue to her discovery, and 
although he laughed with Isabel it was in 
an absent manner, and promising his tutor 
to renew his studies in a day or two he took 
his leave. 

Isabel watched him from the window 
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pensively a moment, hen taking up the 
photograph studied it attentively. 

“Tt is prettier than I,”’ she said, glancing 
at herself in the mirror, “and I am not so 
exceedingly ugly.” 

By no means ugly; light, short, curly 
hair, yellow enough for sunshine, large gray 
mirthful eyes, fair skin, graceful slender 
form and easy motions, rendered Isabel 
quite lovely enough to compete with Leila, 
for whom indeed she would make an ex- 
cellent foil. 

Yet, she was just slightly jealous of her 
unknown rival in Fred’s esteem, for at pres- 
ent Fred was her hero, her beau ideal of all 
that is manly and magnificent. 

The stars came out while she sat pensive- 
ly thinking, until the sound of the door- 
bell startled her from her reverie. 

*“Who’s come now, I wonder?” she said, 
and opening the door a little way she 
peeped into the hall. 

She heard her name distinctly spoken in 
a clear musical voice, and wondered at 
Hannab’s hesitation in admitting the pos- 
sessor of it. 

““Who is it?” asked Isabel, presenting 
herself. 

“Miss Grey,’’ said the unknown, and she 
handed Isabel a card. 

**Come said Isabel, white Hannah 
hastened to light the gas that she might 
read the card which she regarded with curi- 
osity while she motioned the young stran- 
ger to a seat. 


CHAPTER X. 
BACK AGAIN. 


HER own address in her own handwriting 
startled her at first, but as the bright gas- 
light falling upon the pale sad face before 
her revealed the well-remembered features 
of the factory girl, she started and held out 
her hand eagerly. 

“T am glad you have come,” she ex- 
claimed. “Did you say your name is Grey ?” 

“Yes,” answered Leila. ‘‘ You told me 
to come to you if I ever needed aid.”’ 

‘* What can I do for you?” asked Isabel, 
at the same time loosening Leila’s shawl. 

“Tam in need of work anda home,” 
Leila answered; ‘can you help me tothe 
first, so that I can get the second.”’ 

“T’ll give you the last at any rate to- 
night,”’ said Isabel], “‘ put off your bonnet. — 
There is the teabell ;’’ and suddenly Isabel’s 
face flushed scarlet, upon remembering her 
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father, and the possible displeasure he 
might feel at the course she was pursuing 
with a perfect stranger. 

Mr. Hastings, it is true, did not approve 
of the step his daughter had taken, as he 
knew nothing of this innocent-faced girl 
except that she was pretty and lady-like 
looking, and appearances he knew to be de- 
ceitful. Still, as Isabel had extended hos- 
pitality, he was unwilling to do otherwise 
than to aid her in offering it. 

Leila soon found herself, after a pleasant 
repast, comfortably situated for the night, 
in a small but prettily furnished chamber 
adjoining Isabel’s. 

“So that you need not be frightened,’ 
said Isabel. 

It never occurred to her to feel frightened 
herself sleeping next to a stranger of whom 
she knew absolutely nothing, and she in- 
dignantly rejected the suggestion of her 
father to that effect. 

Mr. Hastings had little fear himself that 
this very pretty and very quiet Miss Grey 
would seek in any way to injure Isabel or 
any member of the household, but he knew 
that Isabel would be quite as likely to 
treat « person more unworthy in an equal- 
ly gracious manner. 

“Never mind,” said Isalel, kissing him, 
“Tm in, and can’t get out, and she’s in, 
and it wouldn’t be right to put her out.” 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed of all 
scruples, Isabel spent a portion of the 
night conversing with the new-comer 
through the open chamber door. 

Unconscious Fred could only know by 
some betraying sign—for instance, the 
burning of his ears—that one fair lady 
talked of him, while another listened, with 
what eagerness he might have surmised 
had he known whe it was, while he sat 
lazily smoking over his neglected Cicero, 
dreaming of the latter. 

“*T shall see him,”’ thought Leila, closing 
her eyes in sleep; and the next morning, 
on waking, her first thought was, “I shall 
see Fred, perhaps this very day.”’ 

What her employment was to be, or 
whether she should remain where she was 
or go elsewhere, were minor considerati. ~ 
Not so with Isabel. Fred was forgotte. 
and Miss Grey, the newest object of inter- 
est, received lavish attention, and was fin- 
ally dubbed “‘companion and seamstress,’’ 
and taken a long drive in a pretty pony 
phaeton as a commencem :nt of her labors. 
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Isabel was intent upon spoiling Miss 
Grey, but Miss Grey was quite as intent 
upon keeping her position, and earning the 
liberal salary offered her, so that after the 
drive she insisted upon sitting down to 
sew, although it must be in the music- 
room, so that Isabel might practise and 
talk at the same time, if she chose. While 
thus occupied, Isabel heard a well-known 
step in the hall, and opened the door gladly 
to welcome Fred. 

A sudden pallor crept over Leila’s cheek, 
her heart beat fearfully with expectation 
and with fear. She scarcely trusted he: 
self to raise her eyes when Isabel trium 
phantly ushered Fred in and introduce 
him. Fred was in an anxious hurried | 
mood, and although he greeted Miss Grey 
cordially, did not receive the slightest im- 
pression of how she looked. Therefore, 
when Isabel asked mysteriously: 

whom does she remind you?” 

“Who remind me of whom?’ asked 
Fred. 

‘*Why,’’ said Isabel, impatiently, ‘‘ Miss 
Grey. Doesn’t she look like my fancy pic- 
ture? Isn’tshelike your adorable Leila?’ 

“Like Leila?’ asked Fred, now wide 
awake. “I'll goin and look at her again, 
if it wont be rude.” 

‘Don’t stare,” said Isabel, ‘‘and you 
may go.” 

Leila sat idle, her sewing on the carpet 
at her feet. Her eyes were full of tears, 
which she quickly wiped away, as Fred 
and Isabel entered. 

Fred picked up her sewing, and looked 
full in her face as he returned it to her. 

“Leilal’ he exclaimed; and then, 
abashed by a sudden haughty coldness in 
her manner, “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Grey,” hesaid. ‘‘ You remind me so much 
of a very dear friend—indeed, Miss Grey, 
couldn’t you be Leila ?—you are so like her 
in your face.” 

Leila just then could have acted herself 
far better than she could act Miss Grey, 
but she replied, faintly, while a bright 
glow tinged her cheek: 

“T am sorry not to gratify you, very 
~rry.” 

Fred sat down beside her, and related his 

i lot in life, declaring that henceforth 
b-yvpiness was impossible to him unless 
Leila were restored to him. 

Leila listened with a throbbing heart 
and glistening eyes. Should she reveal 
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nerself and make him happy? It was the 
impulse of the moment, but Leila was far 
too prudent now to act from impulse, so 
she listened, and shed a tear or two, and 
offered him such warm and sincere sympa- 
thy that he was half in love with her be- 
fore he took his leave, and absolutely went 
without saying good-by to Isabel. 

This was a grievous offence, and put Isa- 
bel out of humor for the rest of the day, so 
that she found plenty of sewing of the 
plainest sort for Miss Grey’s all too willing 
fingers. 

“I believe you like to sew!’ at last said 
Isabel, in disgust. 

“Tt is sometimes easier than other em- 
ployment, especially in a pleasant happy 
place like this.” 

**I do not consider it very pleasant or 
happy in this room,” said Isabel. ‘ Be- 
sides, it is raining, and I do not see how 
you can call it pleasant when it rains.” 

Leila smiled. ‘‘ Wherever we are, it is 
pleasant if we are only happy,” she said. 

“ But you ought not to be happy,’”’ per- 
sisted Isabel; ‘‘you are poor and de- 
pendent.”’ 


“No, Iam not dependent; I earn my liv- 
ing,’’ answered Leila, with spirit. 
So you do,” said Isabel, with a gleam 


of good-humor. ‘‘ What a fortunate thing 
I left my name with you!” ~ 

“Fortunate! the happiest event in my 
life?’ exclaimed Leila, looking up thank- 
fully with her radiant eyes. 

“© you beauty!” exclaimed Isabel, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ don’t exaggerate.’”’ And she pulled 
Leila’s sewing away, and kissed her re- 
peatedly. 

“You are a darling!’ said Leila, return- 
ing her kisses. 

“‘And a beauty, too, am I not?’ asked 
Isabel. 

‘As beautiful as a butterfly,’” said 
Fred, who, having his arms full of Latin 
books as an excuse, had come back for the 
evening. 

“OY” exclaimed Isabel and Leila ina 
breath, starting away from each other, and 
dissolving the tableau they had carelessly 
but none the less effectively made. 

More than ever Fred became engrossed 
in Miss Grey, and more than ever he de- 
clared that she was a second edition of 
Leila. Still Leila kept her secret, and the 
weeks began to count that found her a 
happy inmate of Mr. Hastings’s home. He 


Grey. 
had never regretted the addition Isabel’s 
freak had given to the household. If any 
one was inclined to complain, it was Isabel 
herself, who found it difficult to sit calmly 
by and observe Fred devoting himself to 
Miss Grey, his interest in the lost Leila 
seemingly on the wane. Leila hinted as 
much to him one day. 


“True,” he said; “but although you 
may doubt it, and may wonder at it, you 
are Leila to me now.” 

Their eyes met, and Leila felt that hers 
betrayed her. 

They were standing on the stone steps 
that led up to Mr. Hastings’s door, and 
just then an awkward overgrown young 
man hustled rudely by them, then looking 
back, stopped suddenly and stared. 

It was Castor, who hastened to greet 
Leila with his usual rudeness. 

Fred would doubtless have rewarded this 
impertinence as it deserved, had it not, 
coming as a convincing proof, rendered 
him dumb and motionless with joy. 

Castor was out of sight with a threat not 
to remain so, before Fred had said as much 
as “ Leila,” or Leila had declared herself 
with a flood of tears. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PHILBERT. 

Upon discovering the loss of the heart, 
Philbert, despite the remonstrances of 
both Isabel and his mother, had started in 
pursuit of Castor, with a determination to 
make him restore the stolen treasure. 

This act upon the part of Philbert re- 
sulted in Leila’s sudden dismissal. Mrs. 
Cross sent her to a factory in a neighbor- 
ing town, where her life bad been little 
freer from hardship than before, and from 
which she had fled to Isabel when it be- 
came too hard for her. 

Philbert bad not seen her since her de- 
parture, and having succeeded in procuring 
the heart, by means of threats, from Cas- 
tor, he also learned from him that Leila 
was in the city. Thither he determined to 
go and take up his abode, having procured 
a place in a grocer’s shop, where he was 
earning good wages. Meanwhile, Leila, 
not knowing of his whereabouts, one day 
in pursuit of oranges, entered the shop 
where Philbert was tending, and recog- 
nized him at once. The meeting was de- 
lightful to both of them. 
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** You're a tiptop lady,” said Philbert, 
glancing with honest admiration over Lei- 
a’s pretty walking suit and trig little hat. 

“And you are my same honest boy,” 
said Leila, as they laughingly continued to 
shake hands with each other. 

It happened just then that Fred, who 
had been following Leila.at a rapid rate to 
overtake her, opened the shop door, and 
gazed, first with surprise and then with 
some contempt, at this performance. 

“© Fred!” exclaimed Leila, the least 
bit embarrassed, perhaps, that he had been 
witness of the scene, “this is Philbert. 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Markham.”’ 

Philbert gave Fred’s nicely gloved hand 
a tight friendly grasp with his own, large, 
it must be confessed, and slightly too red. 

‘Glad as I can be,”’ said Philbert, “to 
think we’ve all met each other at last.” 

Humph!”’ said Fred; ‘‘are you getting 
oranges, Miss Grey ?”’ 

For Leila was still ‘“‘ Miss Grey,”’ staying 
at Mr. Hastings’s as his daughter’s com- 
panion. Fred was not yet twenty-one, and 
atill guided by Mr. Sterne. It was doubt- 
ful whether Leila would have accepted a 
home from him had it been otherwise. 

“Yes, Mr. Markham,” Leila answered, 
“] am buying oranges.” 

“*No, you are not,” said Philbert; 
make you a present of that whole basket- 
ful.” 

“Generous as ever,’ said Leila. “I 
must go now, Phil, but come and call on 
me this evening.”” And she gave him her 
address. Then.she and Fred left the shop, 
the latter bowing stiffly to Philbert as they 
went out. 

* Puppy!’ ejaculated Philbert. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Leila’s as good and beautiful as 
ever. I'll see her to-night.” And he be- 
gan, whistling a merry air indicative of his 
feelings. 

Fred undertook to lecture Leila as they 
walked away upon propriety. 

_ “You can’t keep up that fellow’s ac- 
quaintanee, of course,”’ he said. 

That fellow!” repeated Leila, treat- 
ing Fred to a scornful glance. ‘* Why, 
Philbert is. almost as much to me as—as 

used to be once.” 

Leila’s cheeks somehow flushed sadly as 
she said this, and she looked away from 
Tred. 

“A compliment, I suppose,” said Fred, a 
little nettled. 
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“You may esteem it so,’”’ she said, toss- 
ing her bead a trifle haughtily. 

Neither of them was in the best of hu- 
mors when they parted, and Isabel said: 

“Upon my word, Leila, I believe you 
and Fred have quarrelled, or something 
has happened.”’ 

“TI do feel cross,’ said Leila, I 
ought to be happy, for, Isabel, Philbert is 
here, and is coming to see me to-night.’’ 

“Delightful!” said Isabel. ‘1 want to 
see him so much, Has he altered since 
you saw him?” 

“* Not in his clea: “sonest face, but he is 
twice as tall—he is taller than Fred, I 
think, now. He is a little rude and unpol- 
ished, but splendid all the same, he is so 
real. And Fred and I did have a little dis- 
agreement, all about bim. Fred thinks I 
ought to give him up. Give up Philbert!’’ 
And Leila laughed an amused laugh, yet a 
little sad. 

Philbert came early, and Isabel was 
forced to confess to herself that love is 
blind, for Philbert’s awkwardness in speech 
and manner impressed her as painful and 
ludicrous, 

She had dressed herself on his account, 
and looked exceedingly lovely; so that 
when she made some excuse and left ‘the 
room, to give Leila and him an opportunity 
to renew old times together, he exclaimed: 

*Isn’t she a beauty!’ in such cordial 
tones that Isabel felt her heart relent to- 
ward him from that moment, and before 
the evening was ended, she returned to 
take another peep at him. He sat on the 
sofa with Leila beside him, looking the pic- 
ture of blissful awkwardness, whilst Leila’s 
countenance expressed serene enjoyment. 

She held the little gold heart in her 
hand, and showed it to Isabel. 

‘**Fred’s mother gave it to me,”’ she said, 
** and this dear boy has saved it for me.’’ 
And she related to Isabel what Philbert 
had been telling her of his encounter with 
Castor. 

Isabel listened pleasantly, so that Phil- 
bert gathered courage to ask her if she 
would sing for him. 

She readily complied, and sang song after 
song, Leila and even Philbert himself 
joining with her. Philbert had a fine 
voice, and Mr. Hastings told him se after 
listening in the deorway, when he came 
forward and shook him warmly by the 
bond. 


How Dick and Gerty became Indians, 


“I know you,” he said. ‘‘ We are old 
friends, though we haven’t seen each other 
before.”’ 

“ Papa makes a friend of everybody that 
thas ever been kind to Leila,” Isabel said, 
so do I,” 

**] ought to be a happy man,”’ said Phil- 
‘bert, with good-humored drollery. 

There was a step heard in the hall that 
caused Leila to start, and Isabel to leave 
the piano and open the door. 

“Come in, Mr. Markham,” said Isabel ; 
“‘we are having a glorious time.’”’ And 
she introduced Philbert, who bowed as 
‘shortly as Fred himself had done in the 
morning. Fred’s greeting seemed more 
friendly. 

A man is known by the company he 
Akeeps, and Philbert seemed to be quite at 
home here. They sang once more, then 
Isabel declared they were all tired, and 
throwing herself gracefully into an easy- 
chair, requested the others to do likewise. 

They complied, with the exception of 
Mr. Hastings, who withdrew to his study, 
deaving the four young people to amuse 
themselves. Fred sat by Leila on the sofa, 
and twined one of his curls carelessly over 
jis finger. 

Philbert would not have presumed, de- 
spite his bluntness, to have done this, and 
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he looked as if he did not care to have 
Fred take that liberty. 

Leila herself did not seem to mind it, or 
when Fred took her hand in his and ca- 
ressed it. Why, Fred and she were brother 
and sister! 

Philbert would not have cared so much 
had he not noticed a difference in Fred’s 
treatment of Leila and Isabel. With Leila 
he was petting, teasing and affectionate; 
doing and saying whatever he pleased with 
a confident assurance that he would be 
permitted. With lsabel it was otherwise; 
he was courteous, though admiring, and 
showed respect for her while he engaged 
with her in repartee. 

The two young men left the house to- 
gether, and when fairly outside, Philbert 
said: 

“TI know what your opinion is of me, 
Mr, Markham. I lack much that is desif- 
able that you possess in what is called ‘so- 
ciety,’ but, sir, I never shall lack honor, 
and hope you never may.’ 

hope I never may,” said Fred, coolly, 
lighting his cigar, and walking away from 
Philbert without ceremony. 

“ Worse than a puppy!” said Philbert; 
and his right arm moved energetically a 
moment as if dealing with some imaginary 
foe. [TO BE CONTINUED. | 


HOW DICK AND GERTY BECAME INDIANS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“Tr’s just as bad here as it was at home 
—nothing but being dressed up, and having 
your hair fixed, and your shoes brushed, 
all the time,”’ said Dick, with the deepest 
of frowns on his chubby little face. “And 
you mustn’t go in swimming because the 
‘water is too deep, or too cold, or too some- 
thing; and you mustn’t go out in a boat, 
‘because it might tip over; and you mustn’t 
go into the woods, for fear you will get 
lost. A feller might as well be shut up in 
a cage, like the lions and things in cir 
cuses !’’ 

“It’s dreadful,” assented Gerty, with a 
doleful sigh, ‘ But a boy doesn’t have to 
bear much besides a girl.” (Compared 
with a girl, Gerty meant. Her ideas were 
too large for her stock of words.) ‘ You 
<lon’t have to wear a white dress always, 
and sashes and things, and have your hair 


crimped, and light kid boots, so you can’t 
go into the grass at all for fear of soiling 
them, and your hat on every minute, for 
fear you'll tan. Mamma said it wouldn’t 
be fashionable here at all, and we could 
have a good time; and it is fashionabler 
than it was at Lenox! I wish I could 
spoil all the clothes I’ve got. Mamma 
couldn’t get any more, away off here, and 
I would borrow a calico dress from the 
washerwoman’s little girl, and run away 
and have a good time! Wouldn’t I dig 
clams on the shore, and couldn’t I climb 
trees like a squirrel!” 

Poor little Gerty did not care at all for 
fine clothes. She was what her mother 
called a ‘‘ tomboy,’’ and at; home was con- 
stantly in disgrace for running away to 
play with the boys. She was nota bit of a 
fine lady, much to her mother’s distress, 


and did not want to be “fashionable.” 
She had been delighted at the idea of com- 
ng away off here to Cocheeset, because it 
was so far out of the world that people 
would not be always thinking of what 
clothes they had on. And now she was in 
despair because it was “ fashionabJer”’ 
than the place where they had spent last 
summer. As for Dick, he felt just now 
that his life was a burden. He leaned his 
chin on the railing of the piazza, in a cor- 
ner of which Gerty and he were ensconced, 
with two jet black kittens who formed the 
chief attractions of the Mountain House to 
them, and reflected. 

“I wish 1 was a Indian,” he said, very 
earnestly, at length. 

* But you aint,” said Gerty, “ so there’s 
no use in wishing that.’’ 

“That’s just exactly like a girl,” said 
Dick, scornfully. ‘If a thing aint, they 
just give up! They never think of trying 
to do anything about it.’’ 

To be a girl was a great cross to Gerty. 
Dick had such a contempt for girls, and 
Dick was sure to be right. 

*T’m sure,’”’ she said, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘when mamma said we couldn’t 
Have Fido because they asked so much for 
him, and you cried, I saved up all my pen- 
nies and the two dollars that Uncle John 


gave me to buy a workbox, and bought 


him. I didn’t have a bit of candy fora 
month. I don’t always give up. But 
when you can’t do anything, like being a 
Indian, why, you have to give up.”’ 

“Yo you ?—you just wait and see!” 

Dick’s tone was triumphant, and his air 
~was full of mystery. 

*““Why, you have te be born wo,” said 

Gerty. ‘‘ They are black.” 

“You just wait and see! I gues I can 
ao a thing or two, when I set out?’ 

Gerty was sorely puzzled, but great was 
her faith in Dick. 

*O, if you can—if you are going to—do 
*t me be one, too, wont you, Dicky? Tell 
how!’ she said, pleadingly. 

“You'll leton; girls can’t keep a secret.” 
~ QO indeed I wont tell, Dicky! O, if we 
only could be truly Indians, and live in a 
camp on the shore!’ 

It required a good deal of coaxing to in- 
duce Dick to unfold his plan for becoming 
an Indian, but Gerty finally succeeded. I 
think he meant to tell her all the time. He 
thought a good deal of Gerty, in spite of 
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her being a girl, and liked to have her 
share all his adventures; but he thought it 
added to his dignity and importance to be 
reserved. 

This was the substance of the plan, 
when, their little curly towheads very close 
together, it was finally revealed: There 
was a party of strolling minstrels at the 
Mountain House; they had given an enter- 
tainment in the village the evening before, 
and several of their number had been 
transformed into “persons of color,” much 

to the astonishment of Dicky, who had 
seen that they were all white when they 
left the house. He had sought an inter- 
view with the leader that morning, and 
discovered the secret. It was only a little 
“liquid blacking,”’ carefully applied. - 

“*He’s a real jolly feller, and I know he 
will give me some of it if I ask him,” said 
Dick; ‘“‘and we’ll mix alittle water with 
it. Indians aint quite so black as negroes, 
you know. Then we'll eut off our hair 
short—Indians mustn’t have curly hair— 
and go down to the Indian camp, and tell 
them we are Indians, and want to live with 
them.” 

“* But how shall we find the way alone? 
—and what if they wont have us?” said 
Gerty, whose bump of caution was more 
largely developed than Dick’s. 

“<Q, they’ll be sure to have us! Indians 
always think a*great deal of each other, 
And do you suppose I am such a goose as 
not to know the way, when I have been 
there twice ?”’ 

Gerty caught her breath at the prospect. 
It was so exciting and delightful, and yet 
so terrifying! It was such a bold step 
from a little civilized girl, who wore sashes. 
and had her hair crimped, to alittle Indian 
girl who sat on the floor, and wove baskets, 
and sailed in a birch-bark canoe! All her 
lingering doubts were dispelled by Dick’s 
confidence, and she was eager to commence 
the preparations at once. 

“We can’t do anything yet. I’ve thought. 
it all over,”’ said Dick, sagely. “Somebody 
would be sure to see us. But mamma is 
going w drive with Mrs. Nelson at three 
o’clock, and Lucy is going berrying with 
one of the table-girls; I heard them plan- 
ning it. Lucy will tell us to play with the 
kittens on the piazza. As if a feller al- 
most grown up could be always playing 
with kittens! You just wait till they are 
out of sight, and we'll manage it?’ 
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How Dick and Gerty became Indians. 


Fortunately for the children’s plan, they 
were left alone that afternoon, as Dick had 
expected. Lucy, their nurse, was not al- 
lowed to leave them alone, but as the kit- 
tens had hitherto proved an unfailing 
source of amusement, thus keeping them 
out of mischief, she yielded to the tempta- 
tion of going berrying. 

As soon as Lucy was out of sight, the 
children stole out to a grove ata little dis- 
tance from the house. Dick carried a little 
bottle full of the precious “ blacking,” 
which he had coaxed from the leader of 
the minstrel troupe, and Gerty carried her 
mother’s scissors. 

The preparations took longer than they 
had expected. Dick’s curls were so very 
thick that it was hard for Gerty to get the 
scissors through them; and when they 
were all ready, the transformation was not 
as perfect as they had expected. Gerty was 
afraid people would have to be told that 
Diek was an Indian, after all, and Dick 
wished that Gerty’s hair, cropped close to 
the roots, would not still show how light it 
was, He was quite sure that Indians had 
dark hair. Aud then the blacking was so 
very black! diluting it seemed to make no 
difference. Te had never seen an Indian 
so black as Gerty was, and his face, as he 
looked at it in the brook, seemed to darken 
the whole water; and how queerly his lit- 
tle light blue eyes looked out of it: 

“Never mind,” said he, after a long look 
at Gerty. “If we aint Indians, what are 
we? We surely aint anything else!’ 

Gerty thought that was unanswerable 
logic, and took heart. 

“If they don’t see that we are Indians, 
we can tell them so,” she said. 

Dick assented, but had sufficient faith in 
the discrimination of the Indians to think 
there would be no need of telling them. 

Gerty gave the kittens a farewell hug, 
stifled a little sigh that arose as she 
thought of Ler mamma, and then they 
turned their backs resolutely upon civiliza- 
tion. It was nearly three miles to the In- 
dian camps, and it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon when they started. Very foot- 
sore and weary were the little travellers 
before two of the long miles had been gone 
over, and then when they had to choose 
between two roads, Dick, who had been 
there twice, and was sure he knew the way, 
chose the wrong one, and they wandered 
more than half a mile out of the way, and 
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had to retrace their steps. Still Dick’s 
courage showed no signs of faltering, and 
if Gerty felt any regret, she stifled it 
bravely. 

It was almost dark when they reached 
the Indian tents, two as tired and hungry 
little pilgrims as you ever saw. Some little 
Indians playing around the camps stared 
at them with open-mouthed wonder, and 
an old squaw, sitting cross-legged before 
one of the doors, after a prolonged stare, 
got up and approached them. 

Gerty could not quite understand what 
she said, but Dick was not at all inclined 
to be spokesinan. He hung back, behind 
Gerty, and waited for her to answer—if he 
was a boy! 

Gerty soon discovered that the squaw 
wanted to know who they were, and where 
they came from, and she replied, bravely: 

“We are Indians, and we want to live 
with you,” 

The squaw did not seem to understand. 
She looked as if she were surprised to hear 
that-they were Indians, and as she looked 
at them curiously, from head to foot, a 
sudden thought struck Gerty. 

“O Dicky, we forgot our hands! Indians 
never have white hands, of course!” she 
whispered. 

After a moment’s puzzled survey of the 
children, the old squaw began to laugh. 
She laughed loud and long, as if it were 
something very funny, and Dick forgot his 
fear in indignation, and drew himself up 
in a very dignified way. 

Then some Indian men came up, at- 
tracted by the old woman’s laughter, and 
they talked together in a low tone, and 
then one of them tried to make Dick tell 
where he came from, but Dick persisted in 
saying only that they were Indians, and 
wanted to live in the tents. After a long 
parley, during which Gerty began to feel a 
dreary homesickness stealing over her, and 
Dick’s stout heart was ready to fail, the old 
squaw took them into her tent, Sucha 
queer place as it was! The ground was 
the only floor, and there was no furniture, 
unless a pile of old ragged quilts thrown 
down in one corner for a bed, could be 
called so. And there were so many people 
in it that there was no room for furniture 
—aman and three women sitting on the 
floor, a half dozen children playing and 
quarrelling about, and a little sleeping vap- 
poose tied up in a bundle and hung up- 
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Dick and Gerty slunk into a corner, but 
the old squaw drew them forward to the 
centre of the tent, where the little Indian 
children had begun to gather eagerly 
around a dish of hot fried pork, which one 
of the women had just brought from a fire 
that burned just outside the door. The 
little Indians were divided between hunger 
and a desire to see the new-comers. They 
put their fingers into the pan—one less 
courageous than the others screaming now 
and then that he had burned his fingers— 
and then they came and pulled Gerty’s 
dress and sash with their greasy hands. 

The woman kept motioning to the chil- 
dren to eat, but Gerty shook her head de- 
cidedly, Dick more faintly. They were 
both very hungry, poor children, but it was 
impossible to eat that. Besides, Gerty had 
a lump in her throat that would have ren- 
dered eating difficult, and Dick was home- 
sick and half terrified at the strange scene. 

The woman seemed friendly and pleasant 
enough, but Dick did not at all like the 
looks of the man. There was something 
in his face that reminded him of the pic- 
ture in his Christmas book of the giant 
who ate roasted boy every day for his din- 


ner. He wondered if Gerty noticed the 
resemblance. 
Suddenly the man arose and came to- 


wards the children. He staggered in walk- 
ing—Dick thought he must be ill, but I 
think a bottle that lay on the ground be- 
side him may have had something to do 
with it—and he did not see the dish of 
pork, and plump went one of his bare feet 
into the hot fat! 

He uttered a howl of pain and rage, he 
knocked the little Indians right and left, 
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and kicked the dish across the tent. Dick 
caught Gerty’s hand, and dragged her to 
the door—poor little Gerty, who shook 
with terror! Once outside the tent, they 
ran as fast as their small legs would carry 
them, they hardly thought or cared where, 
if it was only away from that dreadful 
man! ‘hey could hear him still screaming 
and uttering fearful oaths. 

**O, if he doesn’t get us—if we ever get 
home, we'll never be Indians again, will 
we ?” said Gerty. 

They ran towards the shore, and there 
was a canoe drawn up on the beach, plain- 
ly visible in the moonlight, 

“We'll get into that, and go off on the 
water, and he can’t get us!’ said Dick. 

*“O, but we shall be drowned!’ said 
Gerty. Still drowning was better than be- 
ing caught by that man, and she got into 
the canoe without another word. 

What would have become of the poor 
children then, I do not know, if they had 
not suddenly, just as Dick was pushing the 
canoe off, heard a shout—a familiar voice, 
that made Gerty’s heart leap. 

“Children! children! Dick! Gerty!’ it 
said. 

**O papa! papa! here we are!” they 
both cried in a breath; and poor little Ger- 
ty sobbed as if her heart would break with 
the great relief and joy. 

I need not tell you how thankful they 
were to get home, nor how it rejoiced their 
mother’s heart to see them, nor how their 
father had traced them, after a long search, 
to the Indian camps; you can imagine all 
that. But 1 will tell you that they never 
made the slightest attempt to be “ In- 
dians”’ again. . 


YES AND 


NO. 


BY FRANK WABREN FARWELL. 


© the joy or sorrow of a yes or a no! 
O the bliss or the grief, the weal or the woe! 
Words so simple, but so hard to say, 
Yet spoken so oft, this yea and nay. 


Homes rendered desolate, saddened and 
drear, 

Peace, hope and love dethroned for e’er; 

Hearts turned to adamant with a fell blow, 

All reft of happiness by only a no. 


Appetites chained to the ruby-red wine, 

Lives that are wrecked at an unhallowed 
shrine; 

Souls that are lost for now and for aye, 

By thinking a no, and yielding a yea. 


Lost or saved by a yes or a no; 

What blessings and curses they can bestow! 
Words so simple, but so hard to say, 

Yet spoken so often, this yea and nay. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Briees, West 
Ozford MAINE. 


Answers to Puzzles. 
17. Firefly. 18. Timepiece. 

19. ORONO 20. BIBLE 
RRRRR IDEAL 
ORONO BEARD 
NNNNN LARGE 
ORONO ELDER 

21. Lexicon. 22. Box, ox. 23. Table, 
able. 24. Sore, ore, 25. Heron, hero. 
26. Cane, can. 27. Caper, cape, cap. 
28. Kate Vere De Vere, West Gouldsbor- 
ough, Me. 29. Georgetown. 30. Canton. 
31. London. 32. Denver. 


The Prize offered for the largest number 
of answers to puzzles in Vol. XX XVIII. 
was awarded to Charles A. Seaver, Taun- 
ton, Mass., he having furnished 96 correct 
solutions. Of the twenty-one who com- 
peted for the prize, and came so near win- 
ning it as to deserve honorable mention, 
are E. Hartley, who solved 95; Meg Leslie, 
83; Elwin G. Davis, 76. 


65. Cross-Word Enigma. 
The 1st is in small, but not in great; 
The 2d is in town, but not in State; 
The 3d is in vine, but not in fruit; 
The 4th is in please, but not in suit; 
The 5th is in note, but not in deed ; 
The 6th is in grain, but not in seed ; 
The 7th is in lend, but not in borrow; 
The 8th is in pain, but not in sorrow; 
The 9th is in neat, but not in tidy; 
The 10th is in Monday, not in Friday; 
The 11th is in terror, but not in fear; 
The 12th is in hare, but not in deer; 
The 13th is in silver, but not in gold; 
The 14th is in grasp, but not in hold; 
This much I will confide to you, 
The whole is what we all should do. 
James WESLEY FIELD. 


Bi. Diamond Puzzle. 
A vowel; a girl’s name; to improve; be- 
hind ; a vowel. 


A. 
Words Squared. 
A precious stone; a’kind of tree; a girl’s 
name; a metal. 


Decapitations. 
58. Behead a vehicle, and leave a missile. 
59. To impute, and leave a clerk. 
60. An edge, and leave an enclosure. 
61. Joyous, and leave flexible. 
62. A quarrel, and leave power. 
“ BEAU K.” 
63. Enigma. 
The answer contains 17 letters. 
The 15, 16, 5, 14, 11, little girls like. 
The 8, 10, 17, 9, 6, 1, is to touch. 
The 11, 12, 4, 13, 2, is a piece of paper. 
The 12, 7, 8, is a Jewish measure. 
The whole is the name of a little girl. 
Emma F. BRYAnt. 


Transpositions. 

64. Change a nail into a color. 

65. A state of equality into a blow. 

66. A ditch into a small particle. 

67. To elevate into to fly. 

68. Intimation into spare. 

69. To seize into to bluster. 

DEANE. 

70. Square Remainders. 

Behead three words having the following 
significations, and the remaining letters 
will form a square: 1. To obstruct; 2. To 
contend; 3. To explain, 

RUTHVEN. 


Additions. 
71. Add one letter to a small ‘wave, and 
make to disable. 
72. To dwell, and make to superintend. 
73. To be provoked, and make to give. 
WILson. 
Anagrams. 
74. I beat a verb. 
15. Mab ete ten. 
76. A bear can die. 
TT. Mean beast. 
78. Do cart me. 
Enigma. 
The answer contains 10 letters, 
The 9, 3, 4, 10, is used by farmers, 
The 1, 2, 8, 6, 7, 5, is appearances. 
The whole was a poet. 
Evia A. Briea@s. 


Answers in Two Months. 


79. 
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CURIOUS 


Cunrosirigs oF CoAL.—An average At- 
lantic steamer consumes fifty tons of coal 
in twenty-four hours. Therefore if five 
tons of coal are sufficient to feed an ordi- 
nary grate in our dwellings during the en- 
tire year, the coal consumed on board a 
steamer in one day would last a small fam- 
ily, burning one fire, ten years. If a load 
of coal is left out of doors, exposed to the 
weather, until it is burned up in one grate 
—say a month—it loses one-third of its 
heating quality. Ifa ton of coal is placed 
on the ground and left there, and another 
ton is placed under a shed, the latter loses 
about twenty-five per cent of its heating 
power, the former about forty-seven per 
cent. Hence it is a great saving of coal to 
have it in a dry place, covered over, and on 
all sides. The softer the coal the more it 
loses, because the most volatile and valu- 
able constituents undergo a slow com- 
bustion. 


Conpors.—Three of these remarkable 
birds, brought to this country from Rio 
Negro, in Patagonia, measured from eleven 
to twelve feet across the wings. The two 
males were thought to be upwards of twen- 
ty years of age. The Chilians say that the 
Condor breeds once in two years, and makes 
no nest, but lays two large white eggs on 
the overhanging shelf of abarerock. The 
young ones remain covered with a black 
down like a gosling, without the power of 
flight, for one entire year, roosting with the 
parent bird on the same inaccessible cliff. 


A Magic Box, IN wHicH A BALL AP- 
PEARS TO BE RUNNING UP AN INCLINED 
PLANE.—In a square box fix a board from 
a few inches above the bottom at the back 
to the lower edge of the front, with a ser- 
pentine groove on the surface, on which 
the ball will roll without leaving it. Make 
a hole in the front side, so that an eye 
placed there can see inside, but not so low 
as the inclined board; from a point a few 
inches above the eye-hole to the place 
where the board meets the back of the box 
seta mirror. On looking into the box the 
reflection of the rolling ball will be seen as 
a reality, but of course apparently running 
up the inclined plane. 


MATTERS. 


SINGULAR OCCURRENCE.—An unusual 
occurrence for the Sandwich Island latitude 
was a snowstorm, which fell in December 
at Hawaii. The tops of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea were completely covered with 
snow early in the morning, which began to 
melt as soon as the sun rose and scat- 
tered the white mantles from the ridges, 
the snow which lay in the valleys remain- 
ing there for days. At the same time that 
these mountains were covered with snow, 
the fires of the two craters of Kilauea and 
Mokuaweoweo burned brightly, and the 
glare, as reflected on the overhanging 
clouds, afforded a brilliant sight. 


PRESERVATIVE PROPERTY OF LIME.— 
Certain facts have been made known which 
show that lime is a good preserver of tim- 
ber. Ships and barges used for the trans- 
port of lime last longer than others. A 
small coasting-schooner, laden with lime, 
was cast ashore and sunk. She was raised 
and set afloat once more, and remained 
sound for thirty years. Again, a platform 
of nine planks was used to mix mortar on 
during three generations, then, being no 
longer required, was neglected, and at 
length hidden by grass that grew over it. 
Sixty years afterwards, on clearing the 
ground, it was discovered sound and well 
preserved. 


Panic.—The word panic arose out of the 
battle of Marathon. In that immortal fight 
a mere handful of Greeks encountered an 
infinite host of Persiass and put them to 
utter route. How did they do it? The 
Persians were smitten by the god Pan with 
a sudden causeless and extreme fright. 
They lost their wits; and that state of 
things took its name from the god who pro- 
duced it. 

A SINGULAR WEDDING—was recently 
celebrated very quietly at a well-known 
West End church in London. Less than 
twelve months ago a lady obtained a decree 
for dissolution of marriage against her hus- 
band in the Divorce Court. The divorced 
husband, not being satisfied with his defeat, 
** went a wooing” a second time, and last 
week was re-married to the wife who had 
shown herself so earnest to get rid of him. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Lemon JELLY UAKE.—Two cups of su- 
gar, one small cup of butter, one-half cup 
of sweet milk, two and one-half cups of 
flour, four eggs, one teaspoon of cream tar- 
tar, one-half teaspoon of soda. Bake in 
thin layers. For the jelly take the juice 
and rind of three lemons, or five if small, 
one pound of sugar, one-quarter pound of 
butter, six eggs; beat together and scald 
like custard. When cool spread between 
the cakes. Ice the top. 


Mint Roast LAmB.— 
Take one-third onions to two third cucum- 
bers; add spearmint, green pepper and mus- 
tard; chop all together, finely; put into a 
jar and add strong vinegar and salt; work 
it up, and in a few days it will be fit to use. 


Love Ro.iis.—Use paste as for pie or 
tart, roll thin, and cut in sheets, or roll so, 
the size of your hand; sprinkle with white 
sugar on thickly, and lastly strong ground 
einnamon; roll up and bake in a quick oven. 
They are fine for tea, and given this name, 
as folks generally “‘ love them,” 


ALMOND CAKE.—One pound sifted sugar, 
one pound butter, one pound sifted flour, 
one quarter ounce cinnamon, two ounces 
almonds shred fine, one wine-glass of Jem- 
on syrup, six eggs well beaten, yolks and 
whites separately; beat the sugar and but- 
ter with the hand to a cream, add the rest 
gradually; it will need an hour’s beating. 
Bake in a moderate oven as soon as made. 


Mince Mgat.—Six pounds of cur- 
rants, three pounds of raisins stoned, three 
pounds of apples chopped fine, four pounds 
of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds 
of beef, the peel and juice of two lemons, 
a pint of sweet wine, a quarter of a pint of 
brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well 
mixed. 

Spiit Peas.—They are generally used 
as thickening for soups, but they make a 
nutritious and palatable soup when cooked 
alone. Like beans, they must be cooked a 
long time. It is well to put them soaking 


in warm water at night. In the morning 
drain off the water and cover them with a 
good deal of fresh water, as they absorb a 
great quantity while swelling and cooking. 
Cook them slowly the whole forenoon; and 
if the peas are good they will be entirely 
broken up when the soup is done. Season 
it with salt, also with cream or milk and 
butter, 


A Frencu Soup.—A sheep’s head ar 
pluck to a gallon of water, boil gently t: 
reduced to half the quantity, with a sma 
teacupful of pear! barley, six large onion’ 
one carrot and one turnip, a bunch of swe* 
herbs, and a few cloves; season it to you 
taste, add a little catsup, thicken with flo 
and butter. The head must be cleaned ani 
boiled the day before it is used; cut the 
meat off as you would for calf’s head, ix 
small pieces; add egg and forcemeat balls 
and a little white wine. 


Frurr Cakxe.—Five cups of flour, thre» 
cups of sugar, two cups of butter, one cut 
of cream or sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, five eggs, cinnamon and cloves, rai- 
sins, citron and currants. 


JUMBLES.—Half a pound of sugar, one- 
half pound of butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour and two eggs. 


CREAM CAKE.—Two eggs, one cupful of 
sugar, one cup of cream, two cups of flour, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of soda. 


PRESERVING STUFFED ANIMALS.—Rub 
the flesli side of the skin with a composition 
of one pound of tobacco ashes, one-half 
pound alum, two pounds of dry slaked lime. 

Porato PuppINne.—QOne pound of 
mashed potatoes, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, three-quarters of a pound of su- 
gar, four eggs, one gill of brandy, one gill 
of rosewater, one gill of cream. Work the 
potatoes and butter well together. Beat 
the sugar and eggs to afroth. Mix them 
well and bake in a quick oven. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


At a country church a young minister, a 
great “swell,” came to do duty one Sab- 
bath. Entering the vestry, he doffed his 
coat and vest previous to donning the cas- 
sock and cloak, and looked round for the 
looking-glass which generally forms a part 
of the vestry furniture. He searched, how- 
ever, in vain. At last, losing patience, he 
cried out,‘ Church offisaw ! church offisaw !’” 
After calling out some time, the head of a 
gray-haired man peered in at the door, and 
a stentorian voice demanded, ‘‘ What’s yer 
wull ?” “‘ Where’s the mirraw ?”’ demanded 
the minister. “ Sir?’ said the other. “‘ The 
mirraw—the looking-glass ?”’ said the min- 
ister impatiently. ‘‘O, the lookin’-glass. 
Ye see, oor minister’s sic a handsum man 
naterally, that he doesna need a lookin’- 
glass; but a’ll bring yea pail o’ watter if 
ye like.” 


The pretty playfulness with which little 
children. charm away the cares of their 
parents is illustrated by a touching occur- 
rence in Indiana. A boy of six years, after 
watching the laundry proceedings, and 
especially the way in which the wrinkles 
in the linen disappeared before the flatiron 
retired to meditate in the room where his 
father was taking his after-dinner nap. 
There gazing upon the furrows which years 
of struggle had made upon the marble brow 


of his parent, he was seized by a beautiful 
idea. In less thana minute that devoted 
little boy was smoothing out those marks 
of time and sorrow with a very hot flatiron. 
Life doesn’t seem so happy to his young 
heart now as it used to. 


In a conversation with a racist he told 


how he won a race in New Haven. For 
four weeks he mixed soft rubber with the 
horse’s oats, and every day he hitched that 
horse to a post and opened a blue cotton 
umbrella in his face, making him pull back, 
stretching his neck awfully. Then he’d 
shut his umbrella, the horse would stop 
pulling, and his neck would resume its orig- 
inal shape. He got the horse’s neck very 
elastic, and on the day of the race, as his 
horse and the other horse were on the home 
stretch side by side, just at the finish the 


driver struck this man’s horse a bat behind 
the ears, and his neck shot out almost a 
rod, winning the race by a neck. It is said 
to be the biggest home stretch on record. 


An English paper tells the following 
story of Rev. William Thorpe of Bristol, 
England: He was so large that in preach- 
ing an ordination sermon he had to be 
hoisted into the pulpit over the side, the 
door being too narrow toadmithim. Curi- 
ously enough his sermon was on “‘ The Im- 
portance of a Right Introduction into the 
Christian Ministry,” and he founded his 
discourse on the parable in which it is de- 
clared that “‘he that entereth in by the 
door is the shepherd of the sheep, while he - 
that climbeth up some other way the same 
is a thief and a robber.” 


In a rather heated discussion, one even- 
ing lately, of an insanity case, the alleged 
lunatic having been placed in an asylum 
by his wife and friends, a gentleman said 
to a lady who did not believe that the un- 
fortunate man was insane, ‘‘Whatdo you 
say, madam, to his lying down on his back 
in the barnyard and allowing hens to feed 
off his body?” “All you can make of 
that,”” responded the lady, “is that, like 
many other married men, he was hen- 
pecked.” 

Old Bangs was too fond of his bitters, 
and one day, after taking a snifter or two 
too many, he lay down by the roadside to 
sleep. A buzzard observed him and think- 


ing he was dead, alighted on his breast and 


pecked him in the face. Whereupon the 
old man looked up and said, ‘‘ You’re a 
leetle bit too smart; I aint dead yet.” 


A young man in Indiana sued his father 
for loaned money, which the father claims 
was his own property. The latter’s counsel, 
in summing up the case of his client, re- 
marked: ‘Twice has the prodigal re- 
turned to his father’s house; twice has he 
been received with open arms; twice for 
him has the fatted calf been killed ; and now 
he comes back and wants the old cow.” 


